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FOREWORD. 


The translation of Sukraniti is based on the text edited by Dr. Gustav 
Oppert for Madras Government in 1882. 

An Introduction to this translation forms Volume XVI of The Sacred Books 
of the Hindus Series and is called “The Positive Background of Hindu 
Sociology/’ The discussion of date and locale of the treatise is among other 
topics the subject-matter of that work, of which the table of contents under 
main headings is given below : 
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IY. 


BOOK I.-NON-POLITICAL. 

Relativity of Niti sastras. 

The Bata of Ancient Indian Geography. 

The Bata of Ancient Indian Ethnology. 

The Data of Ancient Indian Mineralogy. 

The Data of Ancient Indian Botany. 

The Data of Ancient Indian Zoology. 

The Data of Ancient Indian Art (Architecture, Sculpture and Paint¬ 
ing). 

The Data of Ancient Indian Morals and Manners (including socio¬ 
religious rites and institutions). 

The Data of Ancient Indian Pedagogy (including vidyds , kalds, and 
literature). 

The Data of Ancient Indian Economics (including statistics of 
Prices^ Wages, &c). 

BOOK II.-POLiriCAL. 

The Data of Ancient Indian Polity or Constitution, i.e., form of 
Government (including the theory of R&stra or State). 

The Data of Ancient Indian Public Finance. 

The Data of Ancient Indian Jurisprudence. 

The Data of Ancient Indian International Law (the Doctrine of 
Mandala , as influencing the conceptions regarding 4 spheres of 
influence' and‘ spheres of interest,' 


These Data are collected from an analytical study of the facts and ideas 
embodied in Sukraniti, and have been placed as far as possible in their proper 
historical perspective by comparison with the landmarks of Indian and 1 
European thought. The first six chapters of Book I are already out together 
with five valuable appendices, kindly contributed by Dr, Brajendranfltha Seal, 
M.A f , Ph. D., King George V Professor of Philosophy in the University of 



Calcutta, dealing with the scientific concepts of the Hindus regarding Plants 
and Plant Life, the classification of Animals, the Nervous System of the Tantras, 
Vital Force, Heredity, Mechanics and Acoustics. 

I beg tc acknowledge my indebtedness to Pandit Yogendranatha Tarfea- 
Samkhya-Vedantatirtha of Susung (Mymensingh), with whom I read portions 
of Sukraniti, R&ja-tarangini, some of the Puranas, and other Sanskrit works. 

I have also to thank Kumar Narendra Nath Law M,A, B.L., author of 
Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity (based on the Arthasastra of Kautilya) for the 
labour he has kindly undergone in preparing the Index to this translation, 

Nor must I omit to express my gratefulness to Major B. D, Basu, I.M.S. 
(Retd.), the learned editor of the Series, and Pi of. Radhakumud Mookerji, M.A., 
Premchand Roychand Scholar, author of A History of Indian Shipping , from 
whom, among others, I have derived help in manifold ways during a period of 
ill-health and distraction in the midst of which the translation was finished. 

Finally, 1 have to add that the work is humbly dedicated to Pandit Iswara 
Chandra VidyasAgara, the great Indian Educator of the 19th century. 


April > 1914. 


BENOY KUMAR SARKAR. 



SUKRA-NITI 

OB 

SUKRACHARYYA’S SYSTEM OP MORALS. 

N,B.~~ References are to lines and not to slohas « 

GHAPTEE I. 

THE DUTIES OF PRINCES. 

1 1—3. Having saluted and duly worshipped the Stay of the Uni¬ 
verse, the Cause of the origin, maintenance and destruction (of the Crea¬ 
tion), Sukracharyya, the offspring of Bhrigu, questioned with respectful 
decorum by Purvadevas or Asuras, his disciples, gave them a discourse on 
the essence of morals in the logical order. 

3 4—5. For, the good of men Brahma, the self-created Lord, had 
spoken that treatise on morals which contained 100 lakhs, ?. 10 million 

si okas. , 

3 5—7. By a process of selection, the essence of that Niti Sastra, 
which was an extensive argumentative thesis, has been compiled pn an ab¬ 
ridged form by Vasisjha and others like myself for the increase of pros¬ 
perity of rulers of the earth and of others whose life is of short span. 

* The book is described as having its origin in a lecture by a professor to his 

disciples. * ( 

.Bribaspati*s disciples are the devas . «fffTO!r-“Sukra delivers the 
t. c,, the essence or compendium, not the whole treatise.The other reading is? 
which makes Sukrfl,tbe author of the whole thing. Bat that is not to the point. 

^ The end of Niti Sastra, as conceived by its first propounder, is here mentioned 
as being or usefulness To bumau beings, He believed that the precepts of 

Niti would conduce to social well-being. 

s Here is an indication that Sukra was only one of the many aeh&iyas who 

uudertook the synoptical editions of the vast work of BrahmiL 
rT^TTar^fTrT — Extensive because of full logical discussion. ^ 

The abridgment was called for by the fact that art is long and life is 

Princes are specially meutioued here as those to whom Niti Sastra 
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1 23-24. Niti S&stra conduces to the desires and interests o£ all and 
hence is respected and followed by all. It is also indispensable to the piince 
since he is the lord of all men and things. 

2 25-26. Just as in the case of the sick persons who take unprescribed 
food ( m&t ) the diseases come immediately and do not delay in manifesting 
themselves, so also in the case of the princes who are unschooled in the principles 
of Niti S&stra, the enemies make their appearance at once and do not delay in 


declaring themselves. 

27-28. The two primary functions of the king are protection of subjects 
and constant punishment of offenders; these two cannot be achieved without 
Niti Sastra. 

29-30. The absence of Niti Sastra is always dangerous to a king like 
a vessel which leaks. It multiplies and satisfies enemies and causes the 
diminution of strength and efficiency. 

3 31-32. The man who by serving obedience to Niti becomes independ¬ 


ent (and follows his own inclinations without reference to Niti) has misery 
for his lot. Service to a lord in an independent way (le., without following 


Niti) is like licking the keen edge of the sword. 

33-34. The king who follows Niti is well-respected, but the king who 
does not follow it is not honoured. Where there are both Niti and mmlu 

o 

there flourishes all-round prosperity. 

4 35-36. In order that the whole State may be productive of good ami 
comforts to the people without effort, Niti must be maintained and followed 
by the king for his own interests. 


, 1 Having discussed the comparative merits of the several sciences, the 

author is describing the universal utility of Niti S&stra and dilating on its special 
importance to the monarch. Morals have to be studied not only by the ordinary 
men of the world for their common socio-economic interests but also 

and specially by the statesmen and politicians who are the guardians of the 

people, Niti S&sfcra is thus the science regulating social life, economic life 
and political life, in short, all the departments of human activity. 

2 Niti Sastra tutors kings to be always on their guard by keeping them 
well-informed of International Politics, and thus prevents the inroads of destrovera 
on the political organism. 1 

• ^ 3 In 11. 29-30 the author baa described the evil effects to a king of not following 
Niti, viz., that the state is jeopardised both externally, and internally and totters 
to its fall. Here is described the evil effect to the subject of being 
i,e„ independent (of Niti), viz,, that he meets with misery end punishment, 

\ Peace and prosperity of the State can grow as a matter of course only if the 
relations between rulers and subjects, subjects aud subjects, and foreign affairs are 

well administered according to the precepts of Niti Sastra; and these certainly 
promote the rulei s own interests ^Tr*T%rT. It is ,his self-interest to advance 
s oo'el w ell.betng and the happiness of the Rejects and therefore to follow Niti. 

un-woiked for (spontaneous), natural benefits, * advantages that 
or tticmse* ves; 
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1 37-38. Of the prince who does not follow* Niti the kingdom is weakened, 
the army is inefficient, and the civil service is disorganised; other elements of 
the State get topsy-turvy, in short, evils prevail everywhere. 

2 39-40. The king is the ruler, protector, and benefactor of the peoplej 
and acquires his strength by penance. And he is the lord of this earth j 
because of his deeds in the previous births as well as of penance. 

3 41-42'. Time is divided into several periods, epochs or ages according,' 
in the first place, (to the atmospheric conditions, e.g.. moisture and temperature, 
i.e.,)' to rains, cold and heat and (to the astronomical conditions, e.g.) to the 
movements, shape and nature of the planets; and in the second place, to the 
deeds and activities of men, whether beneficial or hurtful, anti great or small. 

4 43-44, The king is the cause of the setting on foot of the 
customs, usages and movements and hence is the cau^e or maker of time 


] There are ^ or seven factors of the State:—( 1 ) Sovereignty 
Ministers and officers WTrSf (3) Friends, (4) Treasure, gfbf (5) Kingdom 
( 6 ) Eort Z *T (7) The Army 3 f?f. Each of these factors becomes weak and inefficient 
firwr and there ia the stamp of (i e , absence of good and prosperity) on the 

whole State when the ruler is not well up in Niti. It is proficiency in Nifei that 
maintains each department in its proper place and contributes to the Older and 

progress of the body politic. In these lines that aspect of Niti Sastra is implied 
which is equivalent to that branch of the art of politics by which the internal 
constitution of the State is regulated. 

2 7TTOT He gets the : or powers (of ruling, protecting and doing 

good to the people) through his :• or penance. These two lines have no con* 

• t 

nexion with the importance of Niti [Sutra to the king described above or with 
what follows about time and its effects. 

3 Meaurements of time are here described as being twofold (1) Physical, 
according to (a) the seasons and (b) the rotations and revolutions in the Solar 
System which bring in days, nights, months and years. (2) Social or human, i e , 
historical, according to the events and movements in man’s social life, e.g., the age 
of Asoka/the epoch of the Reformation, &c, 

tITT^TT : according to the practices, movements, customs, and usages* &c.—all 
those, in short, which mark what has been called ‘ the spirit of the age.’ 

4 The author here discusses the question as to whether time is more important 
than man in regulating the affairs of the world. He takes for granted the doctrine 

that man is responsible for his vqrpr and therefore must be a voluntary agent, 
regulating his own work by his own initiative aud not at the will of other agents, 
e g , time. And, therefore, the common excuse that it is the spirit of the age, the 
that has done such and such things falls to the ground. It is rather 
advanced here that man is the maker of his age. The spirit of the age is what 
is created by the king’s activities. 

In describing the superiority of the king over time the author propounds a very 
important truth that mau is the architect of his own fate. The line of arguments ip 
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(i.e., the creator of epochs). I£ the age or time were the cause (of usages and 
activities) there could be no virtue in the actors. 

1 45-47. Through fear of the punishment meted out by the king, each 
man gets into the habit of following his own dhanna or duty. The person who 
practises his own duty (and sticks to it) can become powerful and influential in 
this world. Without strict adherence to one’s own walk in life there can be 
no happiness. Practising one’s own duty is the paramount penance. 

48-49. Even the gods minister to the wants of him by w r hom this 
practice of one’s own duty is increased among men. What to say of the 
human beings ? 

2 50-51. The king should make the subjects acquire the habits of per¬ 
forming their duties by the use of his terrible sceptre. And he himself should 
practise his own religion, or Ills influence will be on the wane. 

3 52-54. From the very moment a man attains the position of a 
king through skill, might or valour, no . matter whether he is properly 


11. 41*44 is as follows; The makes the epoohs of time, and the king makes the 

’SffRK, therefore, the king is the maker of cffivf or time. 

From l 43 it would appear that the author recognises the second of the above 
measurements of time, z e. t Historical Division according to ijrT^T as the primary 

standard of time and considers the Physical division to be within and subsidiary 
to it. Thus time should be reckoned not by centuries, years, months, days, <fco-, 
bub calculated according to the epochmaking activities of kings. Historical move¬ 
ments are, in his opinion, the real basis of calculation with regard to time, 

1 The importance of the king and his authority is here brought out by the fact 
that it is his sceptre that keeps each individual subject to the performance of his 
own duty, and thus peoples the world with really able and happy inhabitants. 
For the strict observance of one’s own avocations and the religious performance 
of one’s own duties in life are the great promoters of human efficiency and 
happiness. 

One’s own dharma or duty. These lines contain a praise of the celebra* 

ted doctrines of Personal Religion and Individual Morality (as opposed to those 
of Universal religion and Absolute morality) which form the bedrock of Hindu 
Sociology, and suggest the theory of or Divisions of meu according to 

their Fitness for the enjoyment of Rights on which the caste system is founded. 
This is the most fundamental maxim of Hindu social polity that every individual 
has bis own religion and duty, and that religion and duty vary with the position, 
attainments and capabilities of individuate. This philosophy of the relativity of 

the duties of man to hia position in society is eloquently taught by Sri Krisna 
to Arjuna in tbe Gila. 

2 Tbe king’s or duty is to make the subjects S3TW f?PCcT i,e. t obedient 

to their own duties. If the king fails in his own duty, the subjects Would go 
astray, each from his own work in^life. And this would bring in misery and 
disorder upon the State. Hence the HvT ^PT or diminution of influence and impor¬ 
tance, 

3 The responsibility of the king to perform his by enforcing the practice 

among his subjects and to protect them according to the rules of NUi 

Sasfcra begins from the very moment of his assumption of the royal position. 



anointed and duly installed or not, lie should begin to rule his subjects according 
to Niti, being always above board and ever holder of the sceptre. 

1 55-56. Of the intelligent man even the small'wealth can daily increase. 
And even lower animals can be subdued through heroism, morality, might 
and wealth. 

2 57-5$. There are three kinds of penance, tdlclka^ rdjtulka and lametta,' 
The king has his character according to the penance he often performs. 

59-62. The king who is constant to his own duty and is the protector of 
his subjects, who performs all the sacrifices and conquers his enemies, and who 
is charitable, forbearing and valorous, has no attachment to the things of enjoy¬ 
ment and is dispassionate, is called sdtviki and attains salvation at death. 

63. The king who has the opposite characteristics is tamasa and gets hell 
at death. 

64-8. The miserable king who is not compassionate and is mad through 
passions, who is envious and untruthful, who has vanity, cupidity and attachment 
for enjoyable things, who practises deceit and villany, who is not the same or 
uniform in thought, speech and action, who is fond of picking up quarrels 
and associates himself with the lower classes, who is independent of, and does 
not obey, Niti, and who is of an intriguing disposition, is called rdjasu and gets 
the condition of lower animals or immovable thought after death. 

69-70. The sdlmha king enjoys the blessings (?) of the gods, the rdjasika 
those of the men, the tamasa of the demons. Mind should hence he devoted 

fT 

to satvcu 


W^TT By artifice or by force or by heroism and not by the ordinary rale 
of succession. Sukracbaiyya is not a believer in the theory that * necessity has no 

law’ but maintains that iu extraordinary cases also bis Sastra mast be followed. 

/ , # ..... 

Niti Sastra is unrelenting and extremely rigid in its precepts which cannot be 

relaxed or compromised eveu in revolutionary times, eg , when a throne falls vac¬ 
ant and is occupied by an usurper by book or by crook, The usurper must not 
wait to have bis claim formally recognised and bis position well secured j but as 
soon as be gets the reins of government be must act upon the rules of Niti like the 
legally recognised ruler of normal States. 

As soon as a revolutiou is effected, the revolutionists must display their political 
ability by organising the administration and establishing security and order in the 

State. Sukrauibi is here anticipating the sense of political morality manifested 
in modern times. 

1 Some of the virtues of a king and their effects. The two lines, however, 
have no connexion with the praise of king of a bove or with what follows. 

? There are three classes of kings according to their nature and characteristics. 


71. Human birth ensues through the mixture of mica with tamas. 

1 72, The men of the world have their luck and character according to the 
nature of the penance they adopt. 

* 1 2 3 4 73-74. Man's work is the cause of his good or bad luck (prosperity or 
adversity). Even that which is called pi'dldam (i.*., comes from previous birth) 
is really man’s own work. Who can ever bo without work t 

3 7o~7E. Not by brith are the Bralmmna, Ksatriya, Yaisya, budra, and 
MIechchha separated, but by virtues and works. 

77-78. Are all descended from Brahma to be called Brahmaua ? Nei¬ 
ther through colour nor through ancestors can the spirit, worthy of a Brahman a, 
be generated. 

79-80. The Brahmana is so called because of his virtues, e. <j>, he is habit¬ 
ually a worshipper of the gods with knowledge, practices and prayers, and he 
is peaceful, restrained and kind. 

81-82. The man who can protect mem who is valorous, restrained and 
powerful, and who is the punisher of the wicked is called Ksatriva. 

83-84. Those who are experts in sales and purchases, who ever live by 
commerce, who are tenders of cattle and who cultivate lands are called Yaisvas 
in this world. 

85-86. Those men of the lower order vdio are servants anil followers of 

the twice-born, who are bold, peaceful and have mastered their senses, and who 

s A 

are drivers of the plough, drawers of wood and grass are called Sudras. 

87-88. Those who have deserted practising their own duties, who are un¬ 
kind and troublesome to others, and who arc very excitable, envious and fool¬ 
ish are Mlechchhas. 


1 There are three classes of meu according to their nature and characteristics, 

3 The author has been discussiug the classes of rulers and of meu generally 
according to their characteristics which he attributes to the peuances they per¬ 
form. This idea about the penances leads to the theory of woik as determining 
man’s future. 

y rffit T' flfi r Man might say that destiny is determined by previous birth aud not 
by one’s gw or work. But this is refuted by the statement that this SJTrKrT is, after 
all, nothing but 9K7r* 

3 The praise of work introduced gradually a new basis and interpretation of the 
caste system, 

4 Here is au application of the theory of caste according to merits and qualifica* 
tions in the case of the Bi&hmana. The question is asked—who is to be called a 
Brahmana ? The answer is—not necessarily the son of a Br&hmalla, nor the man 
with certain colour eharaterisbic. 

Having discarded the ordinary tests of birth and colour as determining the 

castes, Sukr&oharyya in 11. 75-85 describes the new test of merits and occupations 
and enumerates the various qualities of^eaoh caste. 
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1 89-90. According to the effects of work in previous births the mind 
of men is inclined to virtues or vices. It is not possible to do otherwise. 

2 91-92. The intellectual disposition is generated according as the fruits 
of work make their appearance. .The means and instrumentalities used also are 
such as are adapted to the predetermined Fate. 

3 93-94. It is sure 'that everything happens under the influence of 
Prak-karma. Hence advice suggesting commission and omissions is useless. 

4 95-96. Men who are wise and whose character deserves praise, greatly 
respect Paurusa or Energy; whereas the weaklings who are unable to exercise 
energy, to exert themselves, worship Daiva.or Fate. 

5 97-98. Of course, everything in this world is founded on both Fate and 

self-exertion, and this latter is divided into two classes, that done in a previous 

birth, and that done in this. 

* *■ 

6 99-100. The strong is always the enemy of the weak. And the 
discrimination between the strong and the weak is made by seeing the results, 
not .otherwise. 

befitting <%f) the enjoyment Offa) of the fruits of previous 

deeds. 

This treatise in praising OT or work as the sole factor of destiny is very 
particular about the work don© in past lives whose effects are transmitted through 
successive births. 

s The author is discussing if there is any principle governing man’s course 
of life in this world or if the ends and means adopted by him are controlled by 
chance. By his theory of Tnm he establishes the trntb that previous 
lives determine some sorb of a destiny, the manifestation of the effots 

of work and the future link for men in succeeding births; so that in 

these births bis intelligence and ways and means of action very easily and spon¬ 
taneously arrange themselves. These tilings are pre-ordained, but not by an 

impersonal agent like Fate or by blind chance, 

s which explain and point out what are to be done and what 

are not to be done.* 

4 rfckiacbaryya'refers to tlie celebrated controversy between 'and fSTiRTr, 
himself advocates the latter aud disparages the former. He says the controversy 
resolves itself ultimately into that between weak aud able men. 

5 The arguments lin 11.88-98 amount to this. Life in this world is regulated 
by three things,-(a) or Fate and ( b ) 5 W (fWSrtT) or work, which again is 
divided in two classes—(i)JfT* or done in previons life and (») SSrfsTrf or achieved 

io this life. Of these three factors, Fate is resorted to and accused by weak arid 
foolish people, whereas able men do not wait for the decree of Fate bnt make their 
destiny in this life and in the next by their own effeots and energisings. 

6 Of course, if there is a struggle for existence, the fitter and more powecfal 
can be known only by their survival. 

2 
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1 101-2* The achievement of results is not experienced by the direct- 
process (i.e .j immediately in this world). For that is the cause of Prak-karma 
(constitutes PrakParma and hence is visible in the next life). 

2 103-5. If sometimes great results ensue out of even small activities 
that is due to pr&ktana work done in a previous life. Some maintain 
that it is due to the earlier works in this life. 

105. The paurasa of men is born of activities in this life. 

106. It is possible to protect the lamp with its wick and oil from the wind 
with great care. 

5 107-8. If it is possible to have remedies to the certain destinies it is 
good to discard the evils 'by dint of intelligence and might. 

4 109-10. The prince should recognise three kinds of Fate, viz., light, 
moderate and great, according to the favourable or unfavourable consequence. 

6 111-13. Fate was unfavourable to Havana and Bhisma when the one 
met with discomfiture from one monkey on the occasion of Vambhanga , and the 
other from a single man at Go/jr aha (on the occasion of the capture of cattle). 
Fate was certainly favourable to Raghava and Arjuna. 

114-15. When Fate is favourable, even small exertions achieve good 
results. But when it is unfavourable, great efforts may be productive of no good. 
Thus both Bali and Harisckandra were bound by their charity. 


1 Whatever a man does in this life is credited to his account for future births, 
so that whatever he aujoys in those births is due mainly to capital accumulated 
in the former. This idea is further developed iu the uext two lines. 

2 This is a test case to prove that results of work do not manifest themselves 
in this life but in the next. For otherwise we cannot explain the phenomena that 
even by putting forth small energy a man at times enjoys considerable good. Thje 
discrepancy between cause and effect is due to the fact that rauoh of this effect is 
really the income of causes capitalised, So to speak, in the past life and lying at 
present in the background and hence out of one’s sight. 

3 Iu 11.105-8 the {author is discussing some ofjtlie forms which Pauru^a oi 
Energy should take iu this life. One of these is the application of skill aud forc< 
to do away with aud remedy the evils of this world. For it is possible to und< 
even the surest decrees of Fate vrTfw^TSTr just as the lamp can be protected fron 
the wind. 

4 Fate 18 ^ber good or bad irfkfjvr as kuown by the fruits tR$nwf 

But eaoh is divided into 3 olasses according to the degrees of favourableness oi 
unfavourableness. 

*5* has ini. 95 been recognised as one of the faotois that control huraaj 

life. These lines describe the effects of Fate upon some of the histories 

bar act 
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ix 


1 117-18. Benefits accrue out of good deeds. Injuries come out of evil 
deeds. So one should know from S&stra what is good and what is evil, and 
leaving the evil practise the good. 

119-20. The prince is the cause of time (the maker of his age) and of the 
good and evil practices. By a terrible use of his engine of sovereignty he 
should maintain the subjects each in his proper sphere. 

121-22. The kingdom is an organism of seven limbs, viz,, the Sovereign, 
the Minister, the Friend, the Treasure, the State, the Fort and the Army. 

8 123-24. Of these seven constituent elements of the kingdom, the king 
or Sovereign is the head, the Minister is the eye, the Friend is the ear, the 
Treasure is the mouth, the Army is the mind, the Fort' is the, arms and State 
is the legs. 

125-26. I shall gradually describe the qualities of each of these limbs^ 
which intelligent monarchs possess. 

127-28. The king is the cause of the prosperity of this world, is respected 
by the experienced and old people and gives pleasure to the eyes (of the people) 
as the moon to the sea. 

129*30. If the king is not a perfect guide, his subjects will get into 
trouble as a boat without the helmsman sinks in a sea. 

3 131-32. Without the governor, the subjects do not keep to their own 
spheres. Nor does the sovereign flourish in the world without subjects. 

133-34. If the monarch proceeds according to the dictates of Nyaya or 
Justice (Niti) he can supply himself as well as the subjects with Trivarga or 
virtue, wealth and enjoyments, otherwise he destroys both. 

135-36. The king called Vaisravana could rule the earth through virtue, 
but through sin Nahusa got hell. 

1 These four lines have no connection with the discussion about Fate and 

PuruSak&r above but refer to ordinary rules of morality and repeat what has been 
previously eaid about the king's functions. - * 

2 The analogy of the kingdom with the bcdy of man and the description of it 
as the body politic or political organism, which have been made much of in mo¬ 
dern times, are suggested here though in a quite different and fanciful way. 

It is not clear what is meant by <Tg and how it is an ^ or limb of 
the kingdom or how it can stand for the legs of a human being. The analogies 
of the Army with the mind and the Fort with the arms are also queer and not 
quite comprehensible. 

3 The State is natural and Necessary institution. Man is a political animal 
and cannot prosper unless a relation between sovereign and subjects is established 
in the society. 



1 137-38. Vena was ruined through vice and Prithu was prosperous 
through virtue. So the ruler should cultivate his interests by placing virtue 
in his front. 

139-40. The prince who is virtuous, is a part of the gods. He who is 
otherwise is a part of the demons, an enemy of religion and oppressor of 
subjects. 

2 141-43. The king is made out of the permanent elements of Indra, 
Vayu, Yama, Sun, Fire, Vanina, Moon and Kuvera, and is the lord of both 
the immovable and movable worlds. 


144. Like Indra, the sovereign is able to protect the wealth and posses • 
sions. 

145. As Vayu or Air is the, spreader (and diffuser) of scents, so the 
prince is the generator (and cause) of good and evil actions. 

146. As the sun is the dispeller of darkness (and the creator of light) 
so the king is the founder of religion and destroyer of irreligion. 

A 

147. As Yama is the god who punishes (human beings after death) so 
also the monarch is the punisher of offences (in this world). 

148. Like Agni, the prince is the purifier and the enjoyer of all gifts. 

149. As Varuna, the god of water, sustains everything by supplying 
moisture, so also the king maintains everybody by his wealth. 

150. As the Moon pleases human beings by its rays, so also the king 
satisfies everybody by his virtues and activities. 

3 151. As the god of wealth protect the jewels of the universe, so the 
king protects the treasure and possessions of the State. 


1 These are some elementary notions about the king, his functions and his 
duties which are oft repeated in treatises like this. The only peculiarity about 

these passages is the reference to names of Paui&nik kings and the attempt to 

* 

make the precept concrete by alluding to their lots in life. Can these references 
as well as the illustrations of the fortunate and unfortunate persons mentioned in 
connection with be said to approach a rudimentary application of the historical 
method in Hindu sociological thought P 

2 The king f s divine origin and extraordinary (superhuman) powers are sug¬ 
gested. His elements are derived from the gods. Each god bestows on him 
ceitain powers. 

s In 11,144-51, the functions and general attributes of the king are descri¬ 
bed, and each is attributed to the making of his body and life out of the ele¬ 
ments of one of the gods. These lines elucidate the text in 141-3. 



152. As the moon does not shine well if deprived of one of its parts, so 
the king does not flourish unless he has all the parts described above. 

* 153-54. The sovereign is always possessed of the attributes of seven 
persons, e.g., father, mother, preceptor, brother, friend, Vaieravana or Kuvera 
and Yama. 

155. As a father provides his offsprings with attributes, (i.e., by educa¬ 
tion), so the king can endow his subjects witli good qualities. 

156. The mother pardons offences and nourishes the children, (so also 
the king). 

157. The Guru is an adviser to the disciple and teaches him good lessons 
(so also the king). 

158. The brother takes out his own legal share from the ancestral pro¬ 
perty (so also the king receives his own share of the people's wealth and 
produce). 

159. The friend is the confidante and keeper (or protector) of one’s self, 
wife, wealth and secrets (so also the king). 

1601 Kuvera gives wealth (so also the king), and Yama is the punisher 
(so also the king). 


The functions described above in the analogies with the powers of Nature 
may be grouped under the following five heads :— 

(1) Protection of person and property (144,151). 

(2> Administration of Justice (147;. 

(3) Spread of religion and culture (145,46). 

* * 

{4} Fbiianfchrophy and charity (149). 

(5) Realisation of revenues (148). 

1 Almost all the attributes mentioned in 155—60 have been implied or described 
in the preceding analogies. Thus the functions of the father and the gum may be 
taken under 145*46, the mother’s function is partly that of Yama (147).and partly 
that of Varuna (149). Yaraa’s function has been unnecessarily repeated* Kuvera 
in these lines is a giver, whereas in the preceding account* is the protector of 
wealth. The brother’s- work was suggested by Agni’s function. But the peculiar 
attribute of ^TrfT as the sharer of paternal Wealth is to be noted. 

The only additional function of the king brought forward in these lines is that 
suggested by the analogy with the friend. The king should be the protector of the 
person of the subjects, the custodian of their women and wealth, and the keeper of 
their secrets. But these are the things which people generally try to keep out of 
the king’s reach and interference except under circumtances of extreme necessity, 
e g , in revolutionary times or when compelled by self-interest. It is strange that 
Sukraniti should place such confidence in the ruler under normal conditions, for it 

is otherwise full of the most sound and practical advice adapted to the ways of the 
world. 



161-62. These attributes abide in the king who is prospering. These 
seven qualities should never be deserted by a king. 

1 163-64. The man who can pardon and deal out mercy (at the proper 
time) is really able to quell and subdue (the offenders). Without the attribute 
of mercy, the king, cannot get on even with all his good qualities. 

165-66. The king should give up his own faults and abandon unfriendly 
words, but should ever satisfy his subjects by gifts, bestowal of honours and 
good deeds. 

167-70. The king who is restrained, valorous and skilled in the use of 

arms and weapons, who is the queller of foes and not independent of Niti, who 
is a man of parts and has acquired the arts and sciences, who is not an associate 
of the lower classes, who has long views, who respects old men and attends to 
Niti, and who is respected by meritorious men is known to be a part of the 
gods. 

171. The king who is otherwise is a part of the demons and gets hell. 

2 172. The attendants of the king are always according to the parts of 
the king. 

o 

173-74. The king abides by their actions, and is always gratified by 
their conduct. He cannot be otherwise because of the strength of Fate. 

3 175*77. Effects of works done must be endured by men unless there 
be remedies. If remedies be procured, the effects have not to be endured to 
the same extent, just as a disease under treatment. 


This is a very sound advice, for sometimes a soft answer turostli away 
wrath.’ 1 Coercion is but a very small'part of government, and it ia only highest 
statesmanship that can discover when and what to punish and when and what to 
pardon. Punishment, after all, is a means to an end, and the victories of kindness 
are more effective and lasting than those of terror. And so mercy is the crown 
and glory of human virtues- Shakespeare’s eulogy is well-known. 

8 Like ruler, like ministers. 

3 A disease even if treated is still painful, but of course not so much as before 
treatment. So also if be provided against |irfo*r or work done, the rtft 

may not be so much rT?n as when there was no remedy But in any 

case the *pt m must be endured 



UHATTJSK i. 


1 178-80. Who trios or cares to abide by an advice that is the cause of 
evils ? For the mind is gratified with only good results, nobody’s heart is 
attracted by evil consequences. So one should follow the Sastras after discri¬ 
minating between those that treat of good, and those that treat of evil, conse¬ 
quences. 


2 181-82. Discipline is the chief thing to the guide or king. This comes 

through the dictates or precepts of feistras. This gives mastery over the 

/ 

senses, and one who has mastered the senses, acquires the Sastras. 

183-85. The king should first provide discipline to himself, then to the 
sons, then to ministers, then to servants, then to the subjects. He should never 
dispjay his ability in only advising others. 

186. Sometimes a king, though well qualified, may be without any 
subjects or rights. 


187-88. But the subjects, however vicious, must not be without a king. 
Just as Indr&ni is never a widow, so also the subjects. . 

189-90. Sovereignty in a kingdom is deprived of its beauty if there is 
the king only but there are no ministers, well-disciplined kinsmen, and restrained 
off springs. 

191-92. The king whose subjects are devoted, who is devoted*to the 
protection of his subjects, and who has disciplined himself, enjoys,great prospe- 
rity. 


s 193-94. One should bring to bay or discipline, by the hook of know¬ 
ledge, the elephant of the senses which is running to and fro in a destructive 
manner in the vast forest of enjoyable things. 


1 These Hnes contain au advice as to the observance and pursuit of {Sastras. Any 
and every fe&stra must not be followed, but a discrimination is to be made between 
that which is likely to promote one’s interests and that which is not. 

3 vnr guide. % The other reading is vnr (king ) 

* d 

3 Here is a complete analogy between the processes of training elephants and 
the senses. Just as the elephant running to and fro in the forest and committing 
havoc finWTftrtf a *l around has to be tamed by the use of the rod, so also the senses 
of man incessantly wandering to fiud gratification in the multifarious objects of the 
universe and causing perturbation to the soul, have to be controlled and disciplined 
by the application cf knowledge, 

This advice about the control and restraint of the senses is the fundamental and 
primary lesson iu the Hindu system of moral education, and the simile about wild 
and unbroken elephants is one of the most common devices in Sanskrit literature. 
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1 195-96. The mind, covetous of the meat of enjoyable things, send," 
forth the senses. So one should carefully check the mind, for when the mine 
is controlled, the senses are conquered. 

" 197-96. How can the man who is unable to subdue one’s mind maste' 
the world extending to the sea ? 


199-200. Ihe king whose heart is agitated by the enjoyable things get; 
into a trap like the elephant. 


3 201 “ 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 * Sound, touch, sight, taste and smell—each of these five alom 
is sufficient to cause destruction. 

4 203-4. The deer which is innocent^ feeds upon grass and blades, am 
can roam far and wide, seeks death attracted by the music of the tempter. 

3 205-6. The elephant whose stature is like the peak of a mountain/am 

who can uproot trees with ease, is, however caught because of the pleasure o 
contact with the female. 

G 207-8. The fly gets death by falling suddenly into the lamp because o^ 
its mad passion through gratification of eyes by the light of the wick in a mile 
lamp. 

7 209-10. The fish though it dives into unfathomed depths and lives ii 
distant abodes, tastes the angle with meat for death. 


1 The or mind is an independent entity in Hiudu psychology ; n^fc a meri 
name for the processes of consciousness produced by tbe sensations and perception 
through the organs of senses, but a sepantte organ like the five senses, having it 
owu function to discharge. The h* the director or conductor of the live organ 
of sensation, as described here ; these have to woik under its guidance. 

k technical term iu Hiudu Psychology and Ethics often used in tlii 
treatise in connexion with moial topics, e p., training of character, discipline, et( 
There are five fapros, viz , (sight), (souud}, (smell;, T€T (taste) 
(touch), i e , the five classes of objects iu the uuiverse which cau be perceive^ 
through the five different organs of sensation These five fqq-qs constitute fch 
whole uuiverse of material objects and enjoyable things that fall within the physi 
cal reach of man. 

The analogy here is between meat and * 

2 Just as charity begins at home, so also conquests begin with self. The capa 
city for mastery over a kingdom is proved by the ability to couquer one’s own sel 

3 The farces are enumerated here, and iu the next few lines the evil oonse 
quences of each are described. 

4 Here is tbe pernicious influence df souud illustrated by the case of tb 
deer which is otherwise quite innocent 

5 Here is the baneful influences of touch or stntf illustrated by the case of th 
elephant who is otherwise very powerful. 

6 Here is the danger from or sight illustrated by the case of the 

7 The Ash is the objeot lesson for dangor from taste or 



CHAPTER I. 


1? 


1 211-12. The bee which has the power of cutting holes, and c an % with 
wings, gets however caught within a lotus because of its desire for smell. 

3 213-14. These poison-like Visayas are each capable of ruining men. 
Cannot the five combined cause-destruction ? 

3 215-16. Indulgence in gambling, women and drinking, when undue, 
produces many disasters ; but when within due limits, gives rise to wealth, sons, 
and intelligence. 

4 217-18. Nala, Dharma (Yudhisbhira) and other kings were ruined 
through honest gambling, but gambling with dishonesty is productive of much 
wealth to those who know it. 

219-20. Even the name of females is captivating'^and agitates the mind. 
What to speak of the effect of sight of those whose brows are luxuriously 
decorated ? 

221-22. Whom does not a woman subdue, who is skilled in the art of secret 
conversation, who talks soft and sweet, and whose eyes are red ? 

•223-24. The woman can subdue with passion the heart of even the ascetic 
who has conquered the senses. What to say of men whose senses are not 
controlled ? 

225-26. Many princes have been ruined through attachment to women, 
e.g,, Indra, Dandakya, Nahusa,'RAvana and others. 

5 227-28. The wife of a man who is not extremely attached to her is for 
his happiness. For without her there is no other companion in domestic work. 

229. Of the man who drinks wine excessively, intelligence disappears. 

6 230-31. Wine, drunk according to some measure, increases the talent, 
clears the intelligence, augments patience and makes the mind steadfast*; but 
otherwise it is ruinous. 

. 1 The bee illustrates the danger from or smell. The lecture on the neces¬ 
sity for control of the senses and the practice of self-iestraint is in H. 201—12 very 
ably and poetically delivered and reaches its climax in the next two lines. 

2 The whole description is a very clear and concrete presentation of the nature 
of fspsnrs and the processes of the working of passions, and a great power of obser¬ 
vation is implied in each case. Three important professions have been indicated 
in the above lines—(1) deer-catching by the hunter, (2) elephant catching, and (3) 
angling. 

3 Each of these three passions has both its uses and abuses. Undue, 

immoderate, excessive. due and moderate. 

4 Thus gambling has both its uses and abuses- 

, 5 Thus the woman also has both uses and abuses. 

6 Thus Drinking is both good and bad according to" circumstances. All along 
in this description the author is advocating the Rule of the Golden Mean: ‘Avoid 

Excesses.’ 

3 



1 232. Sensuousness and anger are like wine and should be duly used—the 
former in the maintenance of the family, the latter against enemies. 

s 234. Cupidity should be indulged in by a king who wants victory in the 
name of the army. 

3 235-36. But princes should not indulge in sensuousness with regard to 
other's wives, cupidity in other’s wealth, and anger in punishing their own 
subjects. 

4 237. Can a man be said to have a mate when he takes to another’s wife? 
Can anybody be called a hero who punishes his own subjects ? Can a man be 
called wealthy through somebody else’s wealth ? 

5 239-40, The gods ruin and cast down the king who is not a protector, 
the Brahmana who is not a performer of penances, and the rich man who is not 
charitable. 

241-42. Sovereignty, the position of a giver and opulence are the fruits 
of penances; and the fruits of sins are begging, slavery and poverty. 

243-44. Having observed the Sastras and duly governed one’s own self, 
the .king should discharge his duties for happiness in this world and the next. 

6 245-48. Punishment of the wicked, charity, protection of the subjects, 

1 Sukr&cb&ryya’s system does not blindly advocate the absolute inhibition of 
the passions and tho strict asceticism which leads to the killing of the flenses. In 
it, there is a place for gambling, drinking, woman, anger, sensuonsnesfl and other 
indulgences- fie gives the devil his due, and does not forget the good to be 
derived from, and the uses that can be made of, even gambling and drinking. His 
morality is austere but not inhuman, and is adapted not to the abstract human 
beings shut up in a convent but to the complete men with all their passions and 

sensibilities, discharging their thousand and one duties in this world. Sukia* 
cb&r'yya thus arrives at a system that is calculated to bring about the harmonious 
development of all faculties of man without repressing or unduly pushing forward 
any one. 

2 Thus arHr and sffar, passions which are ordinarily supposed to be the 

greatest enemies of moral nature have, according to Sukiacharyya, their own parts 
to play in human life and are not absolutely the unalloyed vices they are painted 
to he. 

3 These are sufficient checks to the wantouness of the three passions. They 
are allowed within these limits. Beyond these they become vices. 

4 The advice is * Be married,’ * Be heroic,’‘ Be wealthy,’ But taking to an¬ 
other’s wife is no marriage, oppressing oue’s own people is no heroism, and getting 
another’s wealth is no richness- 

5 The proper functions (vnr) of the tluee classes of men are here described, 

6 — Income to be derived from land by the king. The agricultural, 
(and other economic) functions are prescribed m this phrase. 

KHTT— Independant princes to be made dependant and tributaries. 
Tbb king should always try to be an overlord by conquering kingdoms and estab¬ 
lishing an empire over them, so that their chiefs may be made to pay homage. 
The advice h imperialistic, The other functions are ordinary and have been often 
mentioned in the treatise* 



performance of Rajas dya and other sacrifices, equitable realisation of revenues, 
conversion of princes into tributary chiefs, quelling of the enemies and extrac¬ 
tion of wealth from land—these are the eight functions of the king* 

249-50. Those kings are almost like oxen (?.<?., fools) by whom their 
strength (Army) is not increased, by whom princes are not made to pay tribute, 
and by whom subjects are not well protected. 

251-52. The most miserable king is he whom the subjects look upon 
with terror and disrespect, and who is deserted by both rich and virtuous men. 


1 253-54.- The king who is much attached to actors, musicians, prosti¬ 
tutes, athletes, oxen and lower castes deserves ignominy and is exposed to 
enemies. 


255-56. The king who is inimical to the intelligent, who is pleased with 
cheats, and does not understand his own faults, creates his own destruction. 


257-59. When the king does not pardon offences, but is a great punisher, 
is the robber of men’s wealth, and oppresses the subjects on hearing of his own 
faults, the society get disturbed and disorganised. 

3 260-65. By making the secret spies keep information as to who are 
accusing his conduct, in what light the ministers and others who know it are 
viewing it, what is the extent of satisfaction and who are discontented with 
him owing to his virtues and vices, and hearing everything from them in 
secret, the king deserving praise should always know his own faults from the 
standpoint of the subjects and get rid of them, but never punish the people. 

266-67. If when a king is made by the spies to hear “People dispraise 
you, 0 king,” he gets angry through wickedness, he hides his own faults. 

268-69. Even the chaste Sita was forsaken by R&ma owing to his dis¬ 
praise among the subjects. Even a small punishment was not meted to a certain 
tsrefif by one who was able to do so. 


1 Sukranifci lays special stress on the king’s own discipline and self-restraint. 
The greatest of his functions is considered to be ruling himself, The importance 
of this moral training to the king is constantly mentioned in the treatise, 

2 Having described some of the virtues and vices of kings, the author is 
suggesting some of the processes by which they should try to rectify themselves. 
One of the most important rules of morality for the king is that which regulates 
his relations and dealings with the subjects, and therefore a correct estimate of 
theic opinion and criticism is the first step to the king’s moral discipline. 

The spies have to be appointed not Daly against the subjects, but also against 
the king himsqif and on behalf of the sujecta. This Intelligence Department 
is to be regarded as the instrument for bringing public opinion to bear on the kiog’i 
public activities- 



1 270-74. Even when immunity is declared by a king, educated in the 

arts and sciences, nobody can dare speak out even his serious offences in his 
presence. Besides it is heard that the gods such as Visnu also are fond of 
praise. What then to speak of the men? Dispraise always creates anger. 
Hence the king should be ever merciful, and affectionate. 

2 275-76. Youth, life, mind, beauty, wealth, sovereignty—these six are 
very inconstant. Knowing this, one should religious. 

277-78. The subjects desert a king who is uncharitable, who insults men, 
who practises deceit and uses harsh words and who is severe in punishments. 


279-80. People do not take to a king who is very cowardly, procrastina¬ 
ting, very passionate, and excessively attached to the enjoyable things through 
ignorance. 

281. But the people are satisfied with the opposite qualities. 


282. One demerit spreads ill fame, cannot a combination of faults do it ? 

283-84. Hunting, dice-playing and drinking are condemnable in kings. 
Dangers from these are illustrated in the cases of Pandu, Naisadha and Viisni 
respectively. 

285-86. Sensuousness, anger, ignorance, cupidity, vanity and passion— 
one should give up these six. These being given up, the king becomes happy. 


287-90, King Dandakya went to the dogs by taking to one of these six 
enemies, viz., sensuousness, Janamejaya through anger, Rajarsi Aila through 
cupidity, Asura Batapi through folly, Raksasa Paulastya through vanity, and 
king Dombhodbhava through passion. 

* 291-92. But the powerful J&madagnya and the fortunate Ambarisa 
ruled the world for a long time by giving up these six enemies. 


1 Two grounds are advanced for asking the king to take special care to be 
merciful to those who are censnrers and detractors of hie conduct. In the first 
place, the king is not likely to get full information about his own faults, for peo¬ 
ple can never be bold enough to speak the truth* In the second place, it is 
very difficult to put ap with public censure and disprase—Fame being the last 
infirmity of human character. 

2 This precept has no connexion with the preceding or the following, 

5 Having in II 259*74 described the rules of public morality that the king has 
specially to observe, Sukracb&ryya gives an account of the faults and vices that 
men in general commit in individual lives and which also the king must guard 
against. This ethics of individual life is illustrated by concrete references to the 
i of kings, Risis, Asuras and R&ksasas. 



293-94. Augmenting virtue and wealth which are pursued by the good 
with care, and controlling his senses, the king should worship his preceptor. 

295-97. Association with the gum is for the acquisition of the Sastras, 
the Sastras are calculated to increase knowledge ; the king w T ho is trained in 
the branches of learning is respected by the good, and does not incline to worng 
deeds even if impelled by evil motives. 

1 298-300. The wise king by daily acquiring the various branches of 

learning, practises only those works which are known to be virtu oils according 
/ 

to Sruti, Smritis, tradition and self-deliberation. 

301-2. Of the monarch who has conquered his senses, and who follows 
the Niti S&stra, prosperity is in the ascendant and Fame reaches the skies. 

303-4. Anviksiki (Logic), the Trayi (3 Vedas), Varta (Economics) and 
Dandaniti—these four branches of learning the king should always study. 

2 305-8. The science of discussion and Vedanta are founded on the science 
of Anviksiki; virtue and vice, as well as interests and injuries of man are bas- 
ed on the Trayi, wealth and its opposite on Varta, good and bad government 
on Dandaniti. Thus all the castes of men and the stages of human life are built 
upon these sciences. 

3 310-11. The six Angus, the four Vedas, Mimamsa (system of philo- 


1 Four means are mentioned here for determining the vnr (1) 3rf?r Reveal¬ 
ed leterature, e.g, f the Vedas; (2) Smriti, e.g f D harm a S&stras (3) sffa?T: Tradi 
tion and custom, consensus of public opinion (4) ^TT^T foferr? cogitation in 
the mind, i e. } introspection and deliberation, 

2 In 11. 303 8 Sukr&chai’yya has enumerated and briefly described the scope 
of the four fundamental branches of learning. In the next few lines each is being 
fully explained. 

3 8 j x \\ m ^ & 0 £ the Vedas, they are called. They are auxiliaries and sup» 
plements to the Vedas. A preliminary training in them is required to acquire 
mastery over the Vedas, for they treat of the grammar, phonetics, mathematics, 
etymology, &c., used in the Vedas. 

the common name of two of the six systems of philosophy in Hindu- 
Literature. They are (1) Purva Mimamsa or simply Mim&msA propounded by Jai- 
mini dealing with the rituals of religion, and (2) Uttara Mimamsa or Vedanta, 
dealing with esoteric religion. In this line the first is meant, for Vedanta has been 

included in Anviksiki or Logic in 1. 305. 

These are 18 in number, constituting the whole system of Hindu* 

theology and mythology and forming encyclopedia of the learning and wisdom of 
* 

the ancient Hindus. 

i $. f trio of sciences*—comprising the first three Vedas, the Athaivan is 
not a Veda but rather a mere appendix to them all Here Sukracbaryya gives a 

special meaning to it. 



sophy,) Ny&ya (system of philosophy), Dhanna Sastras as well as the Puranas— 
all these constitute the Trayi. 

311-12. In Varta are treated interest, agriculture, commerce and pre¬ 
servation of cows. The man who is well up in Varta need not be anxious for 
earnings. 

313-14. Dancla is restraint and punishment, hence the king is also known 
to^be Danda. The Niti that regulates punishment constitutes Dandaniti, so call¬ 
ed because it governs and guides. 

2 315-16. Man gives up both pleasure and pain througn Anviksiki and 
the science of self (metaphysics) and gets both temporal and spiritual self-real¬ 
isation through the Trayi. 

317-18. As kindness is a jjreut virtue among men, so the king should 
rule the poor people with kindness. 

319-20. , The king should not oppress the poor people seeking his own 
interest. For they, dying through repression, ultimately ruin the king. 

* 

321-22. One should asssociate with the good people both for virtue and 
happiness. One who is respected by the good attains great prosperity. 

323-24. The man who is attended by good men gratifies the heart in the 
same way as the moon with its cool rays pleases the tank with its newly 
blossomed lotuses. 

325-26. One should abandon the company of bad men which is terrible 
like the desert scorched by the summer sun, frightening and inhospitable. 

327-28. One should associate rather with snakes whose mouths contain 
poison, and whose faces have been darkened by the smoke of fire exhaled by 
their breathings, but never with bad men. 

3 329-30. By one who desires good, the bad man should be accorded even 
a better treatment than the signs of honour meant for good persons who are 
to be worshiped. 


1 Varta ia thus a practical science prescribing rules for the maintenance of 
family. 

2 Having previously described the system of moral education for a king both 
as the head of the state and as a private individual, in U. 295.316 Sukr&cb&ryya has 
drawn np a syllabus of intellectual training and explained the 'content of each 
branch of learning with its utility to man. 

5 Lines 321*30 contain ordinary precepts about companionship in power¬ 
ful language. 



331-32. One should always please the world by words that can captivate 
the heart. Even the man who gives away wealth in charity terrifies the people 
if he uses harsh words. 

333-34. The wise man, even if he be oppressed, should not use such 
words by which men feel pain as if pierced at heart. 

335-36. Pleasant words ought to be used whether to good men or 
to enemies. The man who is popular speaks sweet words like the notes of 
the peacock. 


337-38. The voices of the drake red with passion, the cuckoo and the 
peacock are not so attractive as those of the good and wise. 

339-40. Those who speak pleasant words and wish good deeds are 
praiseworthy and prosperous, in short, they are gods in human form. 

1 341-42. There is no such art of subjugation in the three worlds as Mercy, 
Friendship, Charity and Sweet words. 

343-44. One should worship the gods with a heart purified by faith 
in th§m, treat the seniors as gods, and the equals as himself. 

345-46. One should make favourable the seniors by salutations, the 
good people by well-behaved dealings, and the gods by good deeds. 

347-48. One should attract the friends and relatives by good behaviour, 
the wife by love, the servants by offering distinctions, and others by gifts. 

349-50. The man who is powerful, intelligent and valorous enjoys the 
earth full of its wealth, and such a king becomes the lord of this world. 

351-53. Prowess, strength, intelligence and valour—these are great 
qualifications. The king who has other qualities but not these, though he is 
wealthy, cannot enjoy even a small region, but is soon thrown down from his 


kingdom. 

3 354-55. Superior to the very wealthy king is the monarch, who, though 
small in territory, has his commands unobstructed and is powerful. He can 
be such with the qualifications (mentioned above). 

356. Men who are other than kings are not competent to (rule and) 
beautify the earth (land). 

357-58. The earth (land) is the source of all wealth. For this earth 
(land) kings can lay down even their lives. 

359-60. Wealth and life are preseved by men for enjoyment. But yvbat 
avails a man to have wealth and life who has not protected the land ? 


1 Lines 331-42 contain the rules for regulating one's speech in an extravagant 
style, 

a It is not size that is the strength of a State. But discipline and able manage¬ 
ment (as SUWnfFro implies) and military efficiency are tbe two principal conditions 
of the importance of a kingdom. 
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9 361-62. Accumulated wealth can never be sufficient for any amount 
of expenditure, Truly, without perpetual incomes nobody’s, not even Kuvera’s, 
(is sufficient). 

1 363-64. The king is honoured because of these qualities. It is not 
birth that makes a king. He is not respected so much because of his ancestry, 
as for his prowess, strength and valour. 

2 365-67. That ruler is called a Samanta in whose kingdom without 
oppressing the subjects, an annual revenue from one lakh up to throe lakh 
Karscts is regularly realised. 

3 368-74. That ruler is called a Mdndalika whose annual revenue 

exceeds three lakh hirsas up to 10 lakhs. The Rdjd is he whose income 

exceeds 10 lakh Lars as up to the 20th lakh. The Maharaja is he whose 

income reaches to the 50th lakh. The Swardt is he whose income exceeds 
the last up to a crore. The Samrdt is he whose income exceeds a crore 
up to 10 crore,s. Virdt, whose income goes beyond that to the 50th crore. 

The Sdrvabkauina , who is above that and to whom the earth with its seven 

islands is ever bound. 

4 375. The ruler has been made by Brahma a servant of the people 
getting his revenue as remuneration. His sovereignty, however, is only for 
protection. 


377-78. Those servants who have been appointed equal with Sdmantas 
and others are also to be known as Sdmantas , etc., in succession and to be 
sharers of the royal income. 

379-80. Those who have been deprived of the post of the Sdmantas , 
etc., but who are maintained by tho Maharajas and others at the same 
salary are called Under-Sdmantas, etc. 


1 Not heredity bat personal qualifications constitute the sole title to kiugship 
ratis , thus less than a Rupee or tola, for a tola is equivalant to 96 ratis 
So a T=rm*rT is a king whose annual revenue in terms of modern Indian Cur¬ 
rency would be between Rs. 83,333 and Rs. 250,000. 

3 The grades of kings according to modern Indian standard ;— 

WVrft between Rs,*83,333 and 25,000 ScRre* between Rs. 4,166,666 and 8,333,333 
„ 250,000 „ 833,333 WXVS „ „ 8,333,330 „ 83,333.331 

xm „ „ 833,333 „I6,666,666 fernf „ ,,83.333,333 „ 416,66,666 

TTfRTsn „ ,,1,666,666 ,,41.66,666 above „ 416,666,666. 

4 The king is a master only in the sense that be is to protect the people’i 
interests, and not that he can enjoy any lights and privileges or that he can treai 
the people in any way he likes. His position is rather that of servitude (^^Trgf) 

share of national produce, royal income, revenue ; *rfk remuneration 

t 

wages, the revenue is the salary the king receives for his servioes to the people* 



381-2. The governor of 100 Gramas is also called a S&manta. The 
man who is appointed by a king over 100 Gramas is called a Nri-Sdmanta . 

1 383-4. The man who is appointed over 10 Gramas- is known as 


Ndyaha . The Asdpdla is he who enjoys the revenue of Ayuta (10,000) 

Gramas , also known as Sicardt . 


385-6. A Grdma is that piece of land whose area is a cros , and whose 
yield is 1,000 silver Krasa . The half of a Grdma is called Polity the half of 
a Palli is Kumbha . 

387-8. A Cros, according to Praj&pati (Brahma), is 5,000 cubits, accord- 
‘ ing to Mann, it is 4,000 cubits. ^ 

389-90. The area of a Cros, according to Brahma, is two Cron and a half 
cubits ; or 2,500 Pavivartanas . 

391-2. An Angula is the length of the middle bone‘of the middle finger, 
8 Yavodaras by length and 5 by breadth. 

393-4. A Cubit or ham, according to Prajapati, is made up of 24 
angula s. This standard is the best for land measurements, other standards 
are inferior. 

395-6. A Banda is the equivalent of 4 haras (cubits) and also 5 cubits. 
The Angula of the ham (cubit) for measuring Banda and Laghu is 5 yavodaras 
(and mot 8 as above) according to Manu. 

2 397-8. A Banda , according to Prajapati, is 768 yavodaras; according 
to Manu, 600 yavodaras. 


1 Grades of Royal officers described in oider of income— 

^rnTrrT (1) Officer with salary equal to the income of a Sdmanta as described 

itr the gradation of rulers. 

(2) I udependent ruler of 100 Gramas 

^brgTfr^rT Salary same as that of Sdmanta , but post subordinate. 

cr ^TOV rT—Officer who is the head of 100 *nTT^. 

< 

rTReR Officer who is the head of 10 KTEN. 

—Officer who is the bead of 10,000 srTJTs 

2 In this number srg stands for the figure 8, because there are 

8 Vasus in the Universe, and tfffT stands for figure 7 because there are seven 

Riehis. Hence the number seems to be 867. But by thejrule <*T*rT*Tf?tt 

» 

figures move from the right leftwards) the figure 8 will be the first digit, and 7 the 
third, Heuce the number is 768. And this according to calculation of Prajapati. 
thus. 

4 cubits. 

= 4 x 24 Angulas, 

= 4 x 24 x 8 Yavodara = 768 Yavodaras. 

According to Manu’s calculation : 

= 5 x 24 x 5 s 000 Yavodaras. 



399. The Nimrtana, according to each, is 25 dandas . 

1 400-1. According to Mann, a Nmrtana is equivalent to, 3,000 angulas , 

15,000 yams; or 125 cubits. 

402-4. According to Prajapati, a Nivartana is equivalent to 19,200 
yavodaras , 2,400 angulas , and 100 cubits. 

405-0. According to both systems the area of a Nivartana is 62o dandas , 
for on each side are 25 dandas, 

407-8. A Paricartana is made up of 75,000 any alas according to Manu, 
60,000 angulas according to Prajapati. 

409-10. According to Manu, a Paricartana is 3,125 cubits; according 
to Prajapati it is 2,500 cubits, 

2 411-2. According to Manu, a Paricartana is 4 lakh yam minus J lakh; 
according to Prajapati, it is 80,000 over 4 lakh yams, 

413-4. According to Manu, thirty-two Nicar tanas would make 4,000 
cubits or 800 dandas , 

3 415-6. Bhuja or one side of a Paricartana is twenty-five dandas . The 
area, therefore, is an ayuta hams, 

4 417. Parimrtana of cultivated land is four Bhujas . 


=T = 100 + l of 100 = 125. A is a quarter. 

3 Parivartana (1) ® 4 lakh—£ lakh = 400,000—25,000* 

3 375,000 yava. 

(2) 3 400,000 + 80,000 = 480,000 yava. 
s qfW?T Equivalent to fcrgTTTr for the area 10,000 cubits would give as one 
of its sides by square root 100 cubits, or 25 dandas and this is the measure of a 
d* 399). 

4 1 gsr = 25 Danda = 100 cubits. 

.\4 gsT = 400 cubits. 

The difficulty of interpretation arises from the fact that a line and an area have 
been indicated by the same term without special care to explain the use. 

N B —The standard of measurements in 11 386-417 :— 


Fraj&pati. 

(a) 8 Yavas 

24 Angulas 
4 Cubits 
768 Yavas 

(b) 5,000 cubits 
5,000 x 5000 

or 25,000,000 sq cub. 

(c) 2,500 Pa rivartanas 
, 10,000 sq. oub , 

, 100 cub * 


Manu. 

5 Yavas = 
24 Angulas = 

5 cubits = 
600 Yavas sss 
4 000 cubits = 

16,000,000 sq. cub. 


Measure. 

1 Angula. 

1 Cubit. 

1 Danda. 

1 Danda. 

1 Orosa. 

Area of Crosa* 
Area of 1 Orosa. 
Area of 1 Parivartai 
Side W5T of Parivartai 


# Ifivarfc&na sss Panvartana. (Of* 1. 399 and 1. 415). 



1 418-19. The ruler should always realise his share (revenue) of produce 
from land according to Prajapati’s system ; but in times of danger and diffi¬ 
culty, according to Mann’s system, not otherwise. 

2 420. The ruler who extracts his share through cupidity (ie* beyond his 
dues) is ruined with his subjects. 

a 421-22. One should not give up even an angula of land in such a way 
as to part with rights to it; may, however, give away (to persons) for their 
maintenance, but so long as the receiver lives. 

4 423-24. The wise man should always give away lands for the gods, for 
parks and public grounds, and for dwelling houses to the peasants. 


Praj&pati. 

(d) 25 Bandas 

25 x 768 Yavas ~ ? 

or 19,200 Yavas ... f 

Again 25 x 4, i*e , 100 Cubits* 
So also 25 x 4x24 Anglus 
i e ., 2,400 Anguls j 

So also 25 x 4 x 24 X 8 Yavas 1 
or 19,200 Yavas ... ) 

(e) 25x25 Sq. Dandas 1 

or 025 Sq. Dandas ... j 

625x4 1 

or 2,500 Cubits j 

2,500 x 24 Angulas 1 

or 60,000 Angulas J 

60,000.x 8 Yavas 7 

or 480,000 Yavas ... $ 

(/) 100 Cubits 


Manu. Measure 

25 Dandas ... 1 Nivartana. 

25x600 Yavas *> 

15,000 Yavas ... / 1 ^ lvaitana ‘ 

25 x 5, i e , 125 Cubits*.. I Nivai tana. 
25 x 5x24 Anguls ) j . 

3,000 Annuls ... } 1 NlTart!lna ' 

25 x 5x 24 x 5 Yavas *) , v. . 

15,000 Yavas ... } 1 " ,Tart «». 


25 x 25 Sq. Dandas 
625 Sq. Dandas 
625x5 
3,125 Cubits 
3,125x24 
75,000 Angulas 
75,000X5 Yavas 
375,300 Yavas 
125 Cub. 

125X32 Cub. 

4,000 Cub. 

800 Dandas 
5 


J* Area of Nivartana. 

} Area of Parivartana 
or Nivartana. 

i Area of Parivartana 
or Nivartana, 

> Area of Parivartana 
j or Nivarfcana. 

1 Nivarfcana, 


».* 
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5 Since Manu’s standard is lower than Fraj&pati’s, revenue realised according 
to the former would be higher fclian that on the latter’s ajstem. Realisation on * 
Mann’s system would, therefore, inflict great hardships on the subjects. Hence : 
the injunction that in ordinary times Prajapati is to be followed. But, under 
exceptional circumstances, when there may be a great demand for money the king • 
may use Manu’s calculation and thus practically enhance the rates of payment. In 
short, Manu’s system is to be reserved as a safety-valve by way of imposition of a 
kind of tax, so to speak, under abnormal conditions. 

2 This is an advice against arbitrary and exorbitant taxation wiiich is a great 
hindrance to the development of national resources and hence the cause of political 
and military inefficiency. 

3 Gifts of land with certain restrictions allowed, but rio abandonment of rights 
on ordinary occasions. 

4 Land Laws (417-24) t- % t < - 

( 1 ) Laud revenue to be realised ordinarily, according to Praj&patiV 

standard, but under circumstances of financial pressure, to the 
system of Manu, 

(2) Realisation of revenue must never be arbitrary or exorbitant. 

(3) Rights to land never to be given up. 

(4) Gifts of land to poor people allowable for life only. 

(5) VarioUvS conditions of gifts— 

(i) For gods, (ii) For public walks, (iii) For the residences of 
peasants (jfcfwf?) 

L * Wiyartana-'PiiriYatto "(of.T« 899,1141^1 



1 425-28- la a place that abounds in various trees, plants and shrubs and 
is rich in cattle, birds and other animals, that is endowed with good sources of 
water and supplies of grains, and is happily provided with resources in grasses 
and woods, that is bestirred by the movements of boats up to the seas, and is 
not very far from the hills, and that is an even-grounded, picturesque plain, the 
ruler should build his capital. 

2 429-30. Which is to have the beautiful shape of a half moon or a circle, 
or a square, is to be surrounded by walls and ditches, and must contain sites 
for Gr timet s or other divisions. 


1 This description about the poiuts to be noted in the selection of a site for 
■tTSWTFTT or capital contains a magnificent account of the ideals of material existence 

f 

that, according to Sukraob&ryya, should be present in the mind of the ruler of a 
State, and gives an idea of the standard of perfection in secular aud earthly life 
that the ancient Hindus or, at any rate, the wisest men among them, could con¬ 
ceive for the happiness .and well-being of man. 

ST^THT <fcc, the place must be well-wooded. The climatological and economic 
importance of forests and the evils of deforestation have been receiving sufficient 
recognition in modern times. 

tpirtneft, &<j.,—the province in which the capital is to be built up must be rich 
in games and abound with the resources of the animal world. 

Referring to the agricultural opportunities of the country' There 
must be a splendid network of rivers and waterways intersecting it, 

For fodder and fuel. 

—There are 3 points to be noted here. In the first place, communica¬ 
tion with the sea is necessary ; secondly, the use of boats ; thirdly, the place must 
be i-e-i agitated or bestirred and moved by the arrivals and departures of the 
vessels,-r-vef erring to the great number of plying and active boats and the bustle 
of brisk commercial life. 

The proximity of the sea to the capital city, or at any rate, the importance of 
keeping communication with it, was recognised by the ancient Romans also in the 
matter oE a site for their “ oily of seven hills.” They selected a place which was 
“ near to, yet far from, the seaand much of the importance of Rome was ascrib¬ 
ed to this condition. 

j^hrc—The hills also must be near—referring to the mineral and other 
resources peculiar to them which must be within easy reach of the capital, 

—a plain. According to Sukracb&ryya the hills must be near but not include the , 
capital which is to be a part of the plains. 

The chief city, as described above, must have, the advantages of the hills, 
plains and seas, command the vegetable, animal and mineral resources of the 
country, and be a centre of quiok commercial activity. This account, even if it be 
considered to Le ideal likely to be realised in the land of “ Nowhere ” does certain¬ 
ly anticipate, like the Utopia of Sir Thomas More, some of the important prin¬ 
ciples followed in the construction of modern capital cities, 

3 Having given an account of the province the author describes the shape and 
boundaries and suggests the size of the capital city. Whatever be the 

shape, semi-circular, circular or square, it must be beautiful. Beauty is never 
lost sight of. So also the province iu which it is to be situated has been described 
tQ be TgK* 1 T or picturesque (428). 



1 431-3. Which is to have the Sabha or Council Buildings in the centre, 
must ever be provided with wells, tanks and pools, which is to be furnished with 
four gates in the four directions, and which is to have good roads and parks 
in rows, and well constructed taverns, temples and serais for travellers. 

434. Having built (such a capital), the king,;well protected, should live 
there with his subjects. 

2 435-7. The palace is to be in the midst of the Council Buildings must 
have stables for elephants, horses and cattle, is to be well adorned with spacious 
tanks, w T ells and water-pumps, is to have sides of equal length in all directions 
and to be high southwards and low northwards. 

JTToRTTT,— walla, tyfror ditches, The capital mast be well protected and self- 
sufficient. This has been the »deal of all Indiaa cities in ancient and mediaeval 
times. No town is mentioned without its walls and ditches. 

snOT^rt-'-must have within it space for the laying out of Gramas, 

Tallis , Kumbhas, etc. A trni does not mean what is implied by a modem village. It 
is teachnical term for a locality with certain defiuita measurements. Its area, as 
defined above, is 25,000,000 sq. cubits, that of a cros : i e , which is something above 
2 modern eq. miles. 

The Gramas . &o., must mean here the wards, districts and divisions into 

which a capital city is divided* Sukr&oh&ryya’s capital must be big enough to 
contain several such divisions. 

1 These lines contain an account of the internal arrangements of the town. 

^rvrr The scene of political activity must be easily accessible to all, hence to be 

located in the central position. 

Provision for drinking water must be adequate- 

3 TFT etc.,—describing not only the means of communication and the places 
of public resort and amusements, but suggesting by the word sftfjr (lines or rows) 
the great extent and area of the city. There must be many roads ; aud these are 
to be parallel to one another both in the straight and transverse lines. Arid as the 
parks also must be laid out in rows and necessarily many in number, the implica¬ 
tion is that the city is very large and populous, y&lmiki in. his account of 
Ayodhy& under King Dasaratha, has decribed such rows of roads intersecting One 

another at right angles. Sir Thomas More’s ideal desciiption of the roads in 
Utopia does not surpass these accounts. 

2 As the WT is so centrally situated with regard to the people of the capital 

so the is to be centrally situated with regard to the WT. 

TT3TOr— 1 The stables must not be outside the palace, ttst—T he cows are of 
daily service to the Hindu family and hence must be within the palaoe compounds. 

The palace must have its own tanks and pools and be ft self-sufficient unit 
in the supply of water for baths and drinks. 

srerqysf—Mechanical instruments, pumps, spouts and other devices for rising 
and distributing water, or otherwise decorating the gardens as ornamental tricks. 

—qq 16 palace is to be a uniformly built structure, all Us sides being of 
the same dimension, but its shape is not giifen here. 
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1 483-9. The palace is to have many and odd number of sides excepting 
, the ordinary buildings. For ordinary buildings, unless they form a square 
among themselves, do not look well. 

3 440-1. The palace is to have walls guarded by sentinels equipped with 
arms and weapons and defended by strong machines, should have three court¬ 
yards and four beautiful gates in four directions. 

3 442-3. The palace is to be watched both during day and at night by 
four, five or six well-armed guards placed in each court-yard and acting in 
rotation every ydma (i.e., 3 hours). 

4 444. The king should furnish the palace with various, houses, tents, 
rooms and halls. 

5 445-G. Towards the east the king should have houses for the washing 


and cleaning of clothes and other things, for baths and for worship, and for 
dining and cooking. 

6 447-9. For sleep and entertainments, lor drinking as well as weeping, 
for grains and grindstones, for servants and maids, as well as for committing 
nuisances, houses should be built in order towards the south. 


7 450. Houses should be built towards the west for cows, deer, camels, 
elephants and other animals. 


1 For ordinary purposes a square should be formed by four houses, two on 

each side, so that oue may face the other in each direction. But this sort of ^i^TTST 
is not to, be the plan for the construction of the royal residence. It is not to be 
an ordinary ^TT5Tr and should be have many sides and be fWTOT|r, have 

odd number of arras, i.e. % 3, 5, 7, <fco. The shape of the palace thus seems to be 
that of a *' regular ” pentagon or septagou. 

The construction here is confused. 

2 ■•The royal residence should have machinery for protecting it from 
enemies, 

3 Arrangements for defence of the palace* 

(1) Walls with sentinels. 

(2) Guards in each court-yard. Watchmen to work both during day aud 
night each for 3 hours. 

i e- t those who have to work for ij&ma or the 8th part of a day. 

tT^TSRTItJ—-je*, rotating, by those who work in turn or succession. 

4 These rooms are mentioned below with the special purposes for which each 
is intended. 

15 So the eastern houses or rooms are set apart for the supply of the primary 

necessaries of life " ^ 

6 It is difficult to find what is the propriety of setting apart these southern 
buildings for the purposes mentioned above. In II, 435-37 the southern side has 
been described as higher than the northern. Perhaps the former is meant for 
private and domestic purposes, the latter for public and political, cf. II. 454—53 
below. \ 

There are to be separate rooms for drinking and weeping also. Drinking was, 

in fact, a recognised practice among the kings. 

- •* 1 T - — ~ ~ ~ ; a v o a or T7 q rl fnr the cattle* 



1 451-3. The northern rooms are built strong and beautiful for chariots, 
horses, arms and weapons, gymnasium, watchmen, for clothes and provisions, 
as well as for the study of the branches of learning. 

2 454. Or the king may build these houses according to his will. 

s 455, The king should build the court house and the museum to the 
north of the palace. 

4 456-7. The height of the wall of a room is to be one-fifth more than its 
length. The wall is to be wide to the extent of one-sixth of the room. 

5 458. The above is the measure for a house of one floor, for (houses of) 

* more (than one floor) the measure will rise accordingly. 

459-60. One should separate the rooms by pillars or walls. A house is 
to have three, five or seven rooms. 


461-2. The house is to be broken at eight places, for doors. Two doors 
in each of the four sides are efficacious in giving wealth and children to men. (?) 

463-4, The doors must he placed there, and not anywhere else. But win¬ 
dows in each room may be placed according to one’s liking. 

6 465-6, One should not have a door just obstructed by the door of 
another’s house, or a tree, an angle, a pillar, a road, a stand or a well. 

467. Obstructions to roads must not be at the gate of a palace ora 
-temple. (?) 


] It is easy to understand why all these houses are to be strong, well built aud 
well protected| They are to ba of constant use to them, aud some of them are 
the stores aud magazines, Aud the necessity for makiug them or mag¬ 

nificent arises from the faot that these being signs aud indications of the ruler’s 
wealth and position are likely to be visited by frauds, guests and sight-seers. The 
other houses need not be so well decorated and beautiful as they are for private 
purposes and hence not worth visiting. 

The peculiarity in this accouufc is that it mentions not only the school-room, 

the temple, the gymnasium, the store house aad the magazine, but also almost all 
such buildings as may be necessary to men for the ordinary a0f|ire of life. 

* 2 This statement giving the king au option to follow any order seems to indi¬ 

cate that the philosopher’s own prescription as to fchejselection of the sides for the 
various buildiugs are based on ^logical principles regarding health or convenience. 

Having in II. 435 55 described the palace, the author suggests the site of 
ether buildings, but mentions only two. 

Hall of Arts, a workshop or a museum. 

4 Here is a bit of civil engineering, 
ftrfir—Wall, firciTTC —Length. 


Height, gfts—room. 

Height ol the wall=-l£ of the length. 

Width of the wall=& of the interior of the room, 

5 gftr—floor. 

6 The difficulties arising from having these things just in the front of a door 
may be easily imagined, 
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468-9. The floor of the room is to be made one-fourth of the height. 
But others say that in the cases of palaces and temples it should be one-half. 

470. The window also must be obstructed by another man’s window. 

2 471-2. The roof made of tiles is to be high in the middle to the extent 
of half of the length. So that water falling on it may go down easily. 

473. The roof should not be weak or low, so also the floor of the room. 

3 474-75. - The wall of the town is to be uniform in depth and should have 
its foundation to the extent of one-half of its height or one-third of its height 
and have its width one-half of its height. 

4 476. The wall must be made so high as not to be jumped across by 
robbers. 

r> 477. The wall is to be always guarded by watchmen each for three 
hours and to be provided with guns. 

6 478-9. The wall should have many strong shurbs and have a system of 
well-built widows, and if a bill is not hard by, should have a praiidrdkdra or a 
sceond wall but less than'itself in height. 

480-1. Thence the ditch is to be constructed, having its width double the 
depth, not very near the rampart, and having plenty of water. 

1 tjfxfte floor. 

Sukr&ch&ryya’s civil engineering; 

FJoor=-£ the height of ordinary rooms. 

= | tie height palaces and ma?idapas> 

2 roof, tiles. 

—High in the middle. The conical shape of a tiled roof is well 

known. 

3 \ technical term for the wall of a city Or a fort not the walls of ordi¬ 
nary rooms or buildings. 

^ Foundation depth, uniform in depth width or breadth, 

The following is the measurement suggested ; Depth of foundatiou=4 the 

height or & the height. 

Width of wall =1 the height. 

4 The height of the wall has reference to the activities of dacoits, a practical 
suggestion, 

5 sfffWRTSr—Guns- 

6 All these are conditions for strengthening the wail. 

Jmrrsft_system or row. Windows through which the outside, could be observ> 

ed and missiles thrown without much injury to the life and property from the 
weapons of the enemies, 

JlfmraTC— 1 2 3 4 5 6 The erection of a second wail but less high is neeessary where 

•-it \ taa nrt f t f.hA advantage of protection by a hill* 
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482-3. It is not good for a king to live in a fort unattended by 
men who are proficient in the art of warfare and unprovided with the 
secret instruments and preparations. Such a life (Le., without military men and 
provisions) is for capture (of the king). 

484-5. The Council House is to be constructed by the king beautiful 
and strong and divided into three, five or seven rooms. 

2 486-8. The northern and!southern sides are to be long, twice or thrice 
the eastern and western according to liking and the house may be built with 
one floor or two floors or three floors, and having tents as houses on the top. 

489. The Council House is to have windows in each room on all sides. 

3 490. The width of the central room is to be double that of the side 
rooms. 

491-2. The height of the hall is to be one-fifth more than its width or 
is to be equal to it. 

493 (?). The floor as well as roof of the rooms are also to be constructed. 

494. The two side rooms have each two floors but the central (Le t) the 
hall) is to be of one floor. 

495. The Council House is to be a beautiful edifice having good rooms 
within separate pillars and accessible by all routes. 

4 496-8. The Council House is to be furnished with instrument for 
throwing water upwards, musical instrument, instruments for distributing air 
and also for indicating time, mirrors as well as pictures. 

499. Such a Council House is for the deliberations of proposals and 
consideration of problems. 

500-1. Dwelling Houses for ministers, clerks, members of Council and 
officers should be built separately to the north or east. 

502-3. Leaving a space of 100 cubits towards'the north and 200 cubits 
towards the east of the palace, military cantonments are to be laid out. 

504-5, The wise king should provide for the houses of the people in 
order of wealth and birth near his palace in all directions. 


1 3WTT—provisions* necessary preparations. 

2 Tents. 

3 The Hall is to have twice the space of the other rooms. 

4 Pampsi fans and docks are referred to here. 
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15054 S. The following are to be stationed in the order indicated 
below: first the lower officers and servants , then the commander, then the 
infantry, then the cavalry, then the men of horse, men with elephants, atten¬ 
dants of elephants, then the guns and ordnances, then the mares, then the 
body guards and aid-de-camps, then the foresters. 

513. Then the serais or rest-houses for travellers are to be built strong 
and provided with tanks. 

514-5* The rooms of the rest-houses are to be uniform and in a row and 
may face the north or east. 

s 5 i 5 . In the market place, stalls or shops are to be placed according to 
the classes of commodities. 

*517 (?> 0n h°th sides of the road houses to be arranged according to 
the wealth of the inhabitants. 

s 51 $, In this way the king should plan both the town and the grdmet. 

519. Bdjammjas are to be constructed from the palace in all directions 

520. The best Rdjamdnja should be thirty cubits wide, the average 

twenty cubits and the worst fif'ten cubits only. 1 

522. These Edjamdrgas are both in towns and villages and used for the 
conveyance of marketable commodities. 

523 . The padi/a or footpath is three cubits wide , the heetld is 5 cubits 
' and the mania is 10 cubits whether in town or village. 

595 . These ways (Le, the pa di/a , beetU and mdrga) should emanate 
from the centre of the grama towards the east, west, north and south. 

526 (O' The king should lay out many roads according to the number 
of towns. 



1 <oavalrj, personal guards, 

! of the same class, uniform, srrw maiket place, tntqtspf .1.11 « 
commodities fatfiT mass multitude. 


3 gwr Town. 

Beginning with tl.e capital the author lias described the palace, the council the 
dwelling houses of soldiers, officers and the people generally, the serais for traveller's 
with man, details as to their sites, measurements and internal arrangements The 
whole gi.es a very vivid pioture of the eocioeconomio aspects of town and country 
life among the amnent Hindus. To make the picture oomplete, Snkr&ch4ryy a 
• *- •’Mwibe the roads and the means of oommnaioation generally. ” 


(Jli AJr'l J&K 1 . 


1 527. But he should not construct either a beetlti or a padya in the capital. 
528-9."In a forest of six yojanas (i. e . forty-eight miles) the best Rdjamdrga 

is to be constructed; in the middle, the average, and between the two, the 
worst ? 

530. In each grama there should be roads of 10 cubits. 

531. The rdads are to be made like the back of a tortoise (7. e. high in the 

s. 

middle) and provided with bridges. 

2 532. And the road should be provided with drains on both sides J:or the 
passage of water. 

533-4. All houses must have their faces (?*. e,> doors) on the Rdjamdrga ; 
and at their back there should be beethis and place for committing nuisance. 

535. The houses ahould be arranged in two rows. 

3 536-7. The kings should have the roades repaired every year with gravels 
by men who have been sued against or imprisoned. 

538-9. Between every two gramas a serai is to be built. It is to be daily 
cleared and well-governed by the rulers of grdmas, 

540. The master of the serai is to ask the following question of the travel¬ 
lers coming to it. 

4 541-3. Whence are you coming and why ? Whither are you going ? 
Speak truly. Are you or are you not with attendants ? Have you any arms 
in yours possession and have you any conveyances with you ? What is your 
caste ? What are your family and name ? Where is your permanent 
residence P 


1 Thus gramas may have—' \l) Padya, (2) Beethi (3) Mdrga, (4) Rdjamdrga • 

Capitals, cities and towns may have—(1) Rdjamdraa, (2) Mdrga. 

Definitions: Rdjamdrga—(i) 30 cubiU wide 

(ii) 20 cubits „ 

(iii) 15 cubits „ 

Mdrga — 10 cubits ,, 

Beethi—$ cubits „ 

Padya — 3 cubits », 

2 The characteristics of roadg are highly scientific. 

3 This characteristic of roads and principles of their construction indicates a 
high standard of hygienic perfection and regard for the comforts and conveniences 
of life. These descriptions of the town, dwelling-houses, roads, &q., are sufficient 

evidences to prove that the ancient Hindus, were not transcendental philosophers 
solely but knew how to enjoy life and use their intelligence to make it worth living 
and that material civilisation was not less highly developed than spiritual. ^ 

4 Some of these questions may have some political significance besides being 
mere queries to know details about the travellers. Undesirable persons may thus 
be arrested, 
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1 544-5. Asking these questions the master o£ the rest-house should note 
them down and in the evening having taken away the traveller s arms should 
advise him “Take sleep carefully.” 

546-7. Having counted the number of men in the house and shut its gate, 
he should have it watched by the guards working for three hours each, and 
awaken the men in the morning. 

3 548-9. He should give back the arms, count the men and then let them 
off by opening the gate and accompany them up to the boundary line. 

550. The king living in the capital city should discharge his daily 
duties. 

.551-4. Having got up in the last ydma he should for two muhtirtas study 
the following points:—How much is the fixed income and how much the certain 
expenditure ? How much* has been used out of the things and materials in 
the Treasury ? What is the remainder after the transactions from the fixed 
Income and Expenditure ? 

555-6. Then ascertaining from the record as well as by personal know¬ 
ledge as to the amount expected to be spent to-day he should bring the articles 
out of the Treasury. 

557. Then for one muMrta the clearing of bowels and bathing are 
prescribed. 

558-9. He should take two miMrta in prayers, study and charity, and 
one mvMjfta at dawn in exercises over elephants, horses and carriages. 

560. He should pass one muMrta in giving away prizes. 

The fact that there should be such rest-libuses between the grdmas is itself an 
indication of the considerable development of social life and Hie high sense of 
dnty fcowardB strangersland guests. And the nature of the queries as well as the 
principles of administration of these serais leave no doubt as to the organising 
capacity and administrative ability of the ancient Hindus. Even if such complex 
regulations for their administration are considered to be the products of the 
philosopher’s brain he must be credited with a good amount of political wisdom 
and a sound knowledge of the art of good and strong government. 

1 The record kept by the would thus be a very good statistics 

information about merchants, merchandise) hermifcsi tourists, strangers, guests, 
their permanent addresses, position in society and the mission of their journeys. 
These registers might be valuable materials for the construction of a history of 
some of the most vital aspects of Indian socio-political life, 

2 The account is rather incomplete because nothing is mentioned about the 
meals the travellers take during the night. As described above f the rest-houses are 
meant to be used Only during the night and seem to be more like police stations than 
anything else. The whole method of superintendence and administration point em« 
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561-2. He should spend four muhurtas over writing orders, together 
with estimates of income and expenditure about grains, clothes, gold, jewels, 
and soldiers. 

563. He should peacefully take his meals with kith and kin for one 
muhurta . 

564. He should observe old and new things for one muhurta . 

565-6. Then he should spend two muhurtas over matters explained by Chief 
Justices and officers ; and the same period in hunting and gambling. 

56/-9. He should spend one muhurta over the military exercises of the 
regiments, then one muhurta in evening prayers, one muhurta in dinnez*, two 
muhurtas in hearing informations given by the secret spies, and eight 
muhurtas in sleep. 

570. Happiness increases to the king who works in this way. 

1 571-2. Dividing the day and night thus into thirty muhurtas he should 
pass the time, but never waste it in enjoying women and drinking. 

1 573-4. The work done at the time appointed for it is certain (to 
produce good results). Thus rains in time give rise to plenty, but otherwise 
are highly injurious. 


1 30 51^ =60 ^ =24 hours. 

The following is the king’s time-table and routine of daily work 

2 muhurtas —Studying the Budget* 

1' „ —Lavatory and Bath. 

2 ,, —Religious performances. 

1 >, —Exercises, physical. 

1 „ —Distribution of prizes, 

4 „ —Business with the chief of prizes 

1 „ —Dinner and rest. 

1 „ —Study of old and new, 

2 „ —Consultation with Justices. 

2 „ —Hunting &c* 

1 „ —Parade of troops. 

1 n —Evening Services. 

1 —Supper* 

2 ,, -’—Business with spies. 

8 „ —Sleep. 




,30 Muhurtas . 

3 A commonplace lesson on the advantages of keeping to time, illustrated by an 
f th« most characteristic physical aud economic features of India, 
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1 575-7. The king adept in the use of kind words and proficient in the 
rules of morality and etiquette should have the offices of work guarded on all 
sides and without cease by four, five or six excellent watchmen well trained in 
the use of arms and weapons. 

578. The daily affairs*of those places he should hear through the head 
clerks (chief officers.). 

579. He should rotate the watchmen every day. 

2 580. The out-post should be built by the police at the mouth or end of 
the line of houses. 

3 581. The king should hear ,reports of their work from them who are to 
be maintaintained by wages raised from the householders. 

4 582-3. The sentinel should carefully examine those who go out of the 
gmma and those who come into it and let them out after they have paid some 
security. 

5 584. But those who are of known, u e. illustrious deeds and character he 

* 

should allow without consideration, 

6 585-6. For the prevention of thieves and bad characters the watchmen 
should at night visit the beethis every half ydma (i. <?., hour and a half). 

' 587. The following laws are to be always promulgated by the king 
among his subjects: 


1 srfJrfti on all sides, having no^ night or end, i, e , permanently, ?rfrT 

betiding, bowing* etiquette &c. 

2 §T1T Police stations, out-posts of sentinels, 

3 Phe police is to be paid out of taxes collected from the people for whom it 
has been stationed. An application of the princple of local taxation for local 
purposes, 

Security. The administration of the village police as well as the super¬ 
intendence of rest-houses for travellers indicate the vast and intricate system of pru b* 
lie espionage that was in force. Besides there was the Secret Service Department, 

5 Searching inquiries about strangers and ordinary men necessary. But men of 
name and fame should not be made to submit to this Criminal Investigation. There 
was thus room for judicious discretion. 

«trsfe* Rounds of the sentinels. 

7 Having described the village police the author is going to give an accouut of 
some of the social, moral* sumptuary aud other laws that the king should pa^s for 
" n f },; a subjects, 
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1 588-9. Towards the slaves and servants, towards the wife and children 
or towards the disciple no one obeying my command should be harsh and cruel 
in words. 

2 590-2. ? Falsehoods must not be practised by anyone with regard to the 
system and standard of weights and measurements, currency, extracts, some 
kinds of metals, ghee, honey, milk, fat, oil, ground substances and other things. 

3 593. Nor must writings (or statements) be forced, bribes be accepted, 
or the interests of the master consciously damaged. 

4 595-6. You should never keep screened, Le., give protection to, men 
of wicked activities, thieves, bad characters, malicious and offensive persons, 
as well as other wrong-doers. 


1 This is a law enjoining kind treatment of inferiors by superiors, e.g.,lhe em¬ 
ployees by the employer, the servant by the master, the wife by tbe husband, the 
sens by the father, and the pupils by the Guru, Three classes of social and domes' 
tic relations are mentioned here(1) Service, (2) The School. And as in each 
case flie head is a single individual like the patriarch aud likely to be tyrannical, 
the importance of kind words and gentle treatment canuot be overestimated. These, 
however, are not left to the individual’s own seuse of humanity and justice. The 

|T 

State itself, according to Sukiaoharyya, should issue definite decrees. 

WgfBy those who live uuder my jurisdiction or commands, 

2 fSTr Weights aud measures* 3JTOT system, vctTf standard, rTTTO coins, TOT fate, 
|i3r falsehood, deceit, e-g , adulteration in some cases, counterfeiting in others. 

Sukraoharyya's comprehensive view grasps almost all tbe economic transactions 
which are liable to the practice of dishonesty aud deceit, and which it has been the 
fuuction of the Society and the State to guard against on hygieuic, economic, moral 

aud political grounds in all times aud ages. J * 

Here, again, as in the above cases of social aud domestic relations, Suki aoharyya 
does not advocate the policy of Laissezfaire The State should come forward and 
intervene and protect the society from the dangers of food adulteration, false and 
counterfeit coins, uuscieutific medicinal extracts and other preparations as well as 
the passing off of base metals for genuine and high class things. The following are 
the five classes of commodities regarding which such crimes are likely to be per¬ 
petrated :— 

(1)‘Weights and measures, (2) Coins, (3) Mediciues, (4) Metals, (5) Food sub- 
dances. 

3 These are more or less administrative and political regulations different from 
the above which are mainly of social and economic nature. 

Just as the master has been ordered to be bind and lenient 
towards his employees, so the employees are here commanded not to forget or wil¬ 
fully damage and consciously injure the interests of their masters. 

4 hidden, screened. It is the duty of the people nob only not to commit 

these wrongs, but also to hand over to the police, or otherwise disclose to the State 
the existence of the men who are in any way undesirable to the sooiety and the 
kingdom. The whole society is thuB enjoined to be an active mformation-and 
vigilance-committee and an association for public safety, 
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1 597-8* Insult and jokes should never be dealt out towards the parents 
and other respectable seniors, as well as towards the men of learning and 
virtuous character. 

2 599-600. Discord must never be created between husband and wife, 
master and servant, brother and brother, preceptor and pupil, as well as between 
father and sons. 

3 601-2. You must never obstruct the tanks, wells, parks, boundaries or 
place of hindrances to the use of religious houses, temples and roads, nor must 
you check (the movements of) the poor, the blind and the deformed. 

4 606-8. Without the permission of the king the following things 
are not to be done by the subjectsgambling, drinking, hunting, use 

Here, as in other injunction, Sakraeharyy* displays the highest political 
wisdom and the keenest insight into the principles of strong aud good government.- 
All these are based un the principle that the security of the State depends not on 
the passive, virtue of obedience to the law promulgated by it but on the active co« 

operation of the people with it in carrying these laws into effect, Sukracharyya’s 
political system has many points which have anticipated the latest principles of 
good administrate and which have yet to be realised by modern States, 

4 These are rules regulating conduct towards superiors in age, intelligence aud 
character, aud supplement those discussed above regarding the treatment of in¬ 
feriors by superiors. The king, according to Sakraniti, has to enjoin the duties of 
the son, the disciples and the people generally, because as hie head of the State ha 
is also the head of the society a*nd heuce the guardian of religion and morality—a 
principle recognised io all monarchies. 

s This is a further law of the State regarding social aud moral interests of the 

people. The greatest of all dangers to social peace and political security is the 
existence ’of conflicts, disunions, rivalry and party spirit. The bond of civil society 
is torn asunder when the moral relations are disturbed. Hence the greatest political 
offender aud the moat criminal sinner is he who by his conduct promotes the breach 

between those who should normally live in amity aud peaoe. And fcSukrauiti por- 
vides against such offences by the socio-political deoree issued by the king. 

8 This is a law preventing undue use or abuse of the public places and other 
works of public utility, and as such indicates, in the first place, the highly complex 
administrative organisation to be followed by the king, and Secondly, the vast 
number of such temples and parks, wells and roads scattered throughout the king¬ 
dom that necessitated the passing of a separate law or at any rate their consideration 
as an important item of the public interests of the State. The rule regarding the 
disabled and the unfortunates is purely humanitarian. 

4 Here is a mention of all those practices, and professions which for public 
safety, social peace and future interests of the parties concerned should be 
endorsed by the State, and receive a royal patent, charter or license to testify 
to their bona fied character. In all these cases the State, according to 

Sukraniti, must interfere even ou the principle of “individualistic minimum,’* 
However highly philosophers aud theorists might praise the principles of 
» arw * non-intervention in social affairs, statesmen aud pillars of 

*k a nr i nft i n i ea 0 £ gooialistio 
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of arms, sales and purchases of cows, elephants, horses, camels, buffaloes, 
men, immovable property, silver, gold, jewels, intoxicants and poisons, 
distillation of wines, the drawing up of deeds indicating a sale, gift, or loan, 
and medical practice. 

1 609-12. Nor should you ever do the following things:—Serious cursing, 
acceptance of pledges, promulgation of new social rules, defamation of castes, 
receipt of unowned and lost goods, disclosure of State secrets, and discussion 
about the king’s demerits. 

2 613-6. So also you must never even in mind commit the following 
actions;—Forsaking your own religion, untruth, adultery, perjury, forgery, 


interference, and been compelled to enlarge the functions of their States even 

against their own abstract conceptions. The hoary Sukiacb&ryya and the modern 
Sidgwiek are here on a common ground. 

Gambling, all those plays on which money wagers are staked. Interests 

of public safety require that there should be a limit to these practices. Hence the 
necessity of royal licenses. 

*raRT«f—Drinking is also to be controlled by some such law as penalises the 
purchase or possession of more than a fixed quautiby. preparation of 

wines in breweries and distilleries has also to be licensed. 

There are dame Laws in every civilised State, The preservation of 
games and the preservation of forests have become iu these days the accepted prin¬ 
ciples of scientific administration. Hence sportsmen must carry licenses, 

afvET—These deeds must receive royal sanction, for the agreements or contracts 
flight contain some inhuman or immoral or illegal items, and hence have to be 
registered in order that they may be valid. 

l % f^r3Ef—Licences to medical practitioners and druggists and chemists. 

In reading an account of these laws one seems to be skipping over the pages of 
the penal and criminal codes of modern States. These and other regulations point 
to the remarkably analytical study of legal and juristic problems and the highly 
developed system of jurisprudence. 

Unlicensed arming is prohibited. 

The following are the classes of licensable affairs :— 

(1) Gambling, (2) Drinking, (3) Distillation, (4) Sports, (5) Arming, (6) Trade 
in—-(a) Cattle, ( b) Men, (c) Laud, (J) Metals, ie) Spirituous liquors, </) Poisons, 
(7) Deeds of contracts regarding—( a * Sales, (6) Gifts, (c) Loans, i8j Medical Pro¬ 
fession* 

jf— Trade in men, sales, and purchases of slaves are referred to as one of 

v» 

the licensable affairs. 

1 —The specially noteworthy rules in this somewhat miscellaneous regulation 
are about ^rareriTTirf^TO or new social regulations, and gfTfTTJ^ntf or defamation 
of castes. It seems that no new custom or breach of the existing system was allow¬ 
ed to the people except through royal assent. And perhaps it was an offence 
to speak ill of the lower castes. 

2 _False % T3T g KT3T ir fa nf Bribes (hidden receipts.) These lines may be reg¬ 

arded as forming something like a Hindu Decalogue or the Ten Commandments of 
the Hindus: 

(1) Thou must not forsake your Own duty in life, 

(2) Thou must not tell lies. 
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secret acceptance of gifts, realisation of more than the fixed revenue, thieving, 
violence and enterprise against the master. 

1 617-18. Yon should never commit violence (or agression) on anybody 
in the matter of remuneration, duties or revenues by increasing thorn through 
sleight or strength. 

2 619. AH measurements have been definitely fixed and ascertained by 
the king. 

620. All the subjects should try to be qualified in the performance of 
meritorious actions. 

621. When a violence has been committed the aggressor must be 
caught and handed over (to the State). 

2 622. Those who have lei out bulls and other animals (after religi¬ 
ous observances) must keep them within proper control. 

4 623-24. I will surely destroy by severe punishment those offenders 
who after hearing these my decrees would act contrary to them. 

(8) Thou must not commit adultery. 

(4) Thou must Dot bear false witness. 

(5) Thou must not forge, 

(6) Thou must not accept bribes. 

(7) Thou must not extort more than what is due unto you 

t8> Thou must not steal. 

(9) Thou must not oppress (or commit violence.) 

(10y Thou must not rebel (or commit peifidy). 

Sukraulti is as much textbook of Ethics as of Political Science. 

1 —aggression, ’apS* — duties, rates, taxes. This law prohibits exactions 
and undue enhancements of payments from the master in the shape of increased 
wagea or salary, from the merchants in the shape of augmented excise and customs, 
and from the subjects in the shape of exorbitaut revenues. Rates iu all these oaseB 
must not be increased by threats of physical violence or by crafts of diplomacy 

2 trficirnr—Standard of measurement for lauds. 

^yrJTR'—Unit of measurement for liquids. 

STT^T—Unit of measurement for graius. 

fsrgf^rf—Ascertained and fixed. 

Realisations should be made in the above oases according to the fixed rates in 
the schedules published by the State. " * 

3 These animals must not be allowed to destioy public property or otherwise 
damage the peoples’ interests. 

This is a peculiar Hindu custom, viz , the consecration (grog) of bulls and 

other animals fo the gods, But the State enjoios that those who would observe 
this socioreligious custom muBt be responsible for the movements of the animals in 
the iufcerests of the society at large. 

4 Here comes the legal sauction of the social, economic* moral and political 
duties enumerated above. A careful study of the functions of the State as sugges¬ 
ted by the promulgation of these laws would lead to the conviofcion that the Hindus 
were not only a nation of dreamers and philosophers, but were practical men who 
understood tbeir secular and temporal interests as keenly and knew how to protect 



1 625-6. The king should always inform the subjects of thrse laws by the 
State drum and also place them in esplanades as written notices. 

627-8. To the wicked people as well as to, the enemise the king should 
ever be ready with punishment. The subjects are to be protected by the king 
according to Nifci. 

3 629-30. For the convenience of travellers the king should protect the roads. 
And those who are oppressors of travellers must be very carefully repressed. 

3 631-5. The heads of the gramas are to receive one-twelfth of 
the income from the grdma. The army is to be maintained by three 

them as wisely as any other nation that has oontiibuted to the material civilisation 
of humanity. Comparing the political theories and practices among the Hindus 
with those obtaining among other nations that have risen to the height of political 
consciousness and have in any considerable degree wielded the machinery oalled the 
State, one is forced to hold that, after all, the test of political wisdom and states¬ 
manship is in the capacity to promote the interests of man and devise ways and 
means for their furtherance, that there is great truth in the couplet, 

“ For forms of government let fools contest 
Whatever is best administered js best.” 

It is an error to suppose that the Hindus were “ pre political” aud * pre- 

economic” people or even that they were an essentially non-political or noneconomic 

race. Political insight, the study of public interests, solicitations for material 

prosperity and discussions about the common weal must have been integral features 

of Hindu national life in order that it might evolve such conceptions of order 
and notions of political organisation as we have been-describing here. 

1 In order to prevent the possibility of the pleading of ignorance of laws the 
greatest publicity has to be given to them. Two means are suggested—(1) The 
beating of the State drum to announce the royal orders aud (2) The Proclamations 
written down and stuck as poster in public places such as squares, the crossings of 
streets, <fec. 

3 Roads must always be maintained in good condition and free from the aggres 
sion of robbers and cheats. The purpose is also mentioned—* e * for the 

convenience of travellers and passengers. 

2 Six divisions of the annual expenditure are here suggested. The appropria- 
tions of the income toserveral purposes are to be in the following proportion:—* 

Qr&mapa ... of the income. 

Army ... »? 

Charity ... si 

People 84 i> 

Officers ... 24 »* 

Personal ... ^ »» 

Six items of expen- £ or $ of the income, 

diture. 

The annual deposit of the surplus is therefore to be f of the income. 
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(such parts), charity (to be done to the extent of) halt (of such a part), the peo¬ 
ple are to be entertained with half (of such apart), the officers (are to be paid) 
with half (of such a part), personal expenditure (to be met) out of half (of such 
a part). And the treasury is to be saved by the remainder. By dividing the 
income into six such divisions the king should yearly incur expenditure. 

636. This rule is meant for and should be observed by rulers like Sdmanta 
and above, not by inferiors. 

637-8. There should be no inactivity in the preservation of acquired king¬ 
doms, fame, celebrity, wealth and qualifications, and also in winning these from 
others. 


1 639-41. One should always be very mindful about acquisition and pre¬ 
servation, and never abandon heroism, scholarship, plain speaking, and philan¬ 
thropy. The king (should be mindful} about strength, prowess and daily pre¬ 
paration for. war. 


642-3. That man is a Sura who, giving up fear for las own life, can se¬ 
curely fight in battles for his own interest or for the cause of his master. - 


1644-5. That man is a Pandit who can accept without partiality even the 

• * 

well spoken words of a child, and practises the truths of religion. 

3 646-7. The man who even in the presence of a king can fearlessly speak 
out his demerits and never praises them like merits is the real speaker. 

648-9. The man to whom there is nothing to be kept back from gift, *v/,, 
wife, son and wealth, who can give away even his life to the proper person is 
called a Data or giver. 

650. That is called Bala or strength by which a work can be done 
without anxiety. 


651. Pardhrama or prowess is that through which other princes appear 
to be mere hinhams or obedient servants. 

4 652. Uttluina is known to be the preparation for warfare. 


1 Each of these qualifications is explained below. 

2 Two conditions make a Bandit: (1) intellectual. He must be honest and 

unprejudiced enough to discuss with anybody and accept logical truths wherever 
received, (2) Moral. He must be a man of virtuous deeds. 

* SSfTHfTT Not oratory or elocution, but plain and henest speaking of the truths. 

Tn«i not an intellectual but a moral qualification is expressed by the word as used 
in the treatise. 

4 SrW* A technical term for what is known as mobilisation or state of 
military readiuess in view of an imminent war. 
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1 653. For fear of poisions the King should examine his food through 
monkeys and cocks. 

654-57. At the very sight of poisoned food drakes limp (/.£., cannot 
walk), bees hum, peacocks dance, cocks cry, cranes get intoxicated, monkeys 
pass stools, rats become excited, birds {Mama) vomit. Thus the food is to be 
examined. 

2 658-59. He should take meals, having six, not simply two or three, 
tastes, not tasteless, nor over-tasteful, not pungent, not excessively sweet or 
acid. 

660. He should hear with the ministers the petitions and appeals of the 
people. 

661-62. In parks (and places of entertainment) he should carefully 
indulge in enjoyments with the people, women, actors, musicians, poets and 
magicians. 

3 663-64. He should every morning and evening exercise himself with 
elaphants, horses, chariots and other conveyances. And he should learn as well 
as teadh the military arrangements of soldiers. 

665-66. He should sport with tigers, peacocks, birds and other animals 
'of the forest and in the course of the hunting should kill the wild ones. 

4 667-69. The advantages of hunting are the growth of ability to strike 
the aim, fearlessness, and agility in the use of arms and weapons, but cruelty 
is the great defect. 


1 From the very great precaution advised against indiscriminate use of food it 
would appear that poisoning of foods meant for kings or members of the royal 
family and of men of wealth and position generally was one of the prominent social 
evils of the times. For this we Lave an analogy in the Italian society of the Fif¬ 
teenth Century. 

In the next lines the author is describing the process of testing the food and 
the indications by which its purity is to be determined by narrating the effects of 
poison upon some of the domestic animals* 

2 A mixed diet is recommended. There must be no preponderance of any one 
taste. 

The six flavours or tastes are sweet, salt, pungent, bitter* sour and 

v 

astringent. 

3 Military exploit and other physical exercises are described here. The king 
must never be without military tiainiDg. 

Array of soldiers, formation of groups. 

4 Which is instrumental (STTWr) in striking or hitting 

the objective or aim (w^T) 

In a previous part these military and manly exercises were mentioned as two 
important items of the daily routine of work. The author is here explaining his 
reason for making them an integral part of the king's life. 
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1 670-73. He should every night hear from the secret spies and infor¬ 
mers the opinions, sentiments and demonstrations of the subjects and officers, 
the Department? of administration, enemies, soldiers, members, relatives, and 
the females of the inner apartments. 

674. He should do that carefully and well equipped with arms and wea¬ 
pons note down (the statements of the spies). 

675-76. The king who does not punish the false-speaking spy becomes 
the destroyer of the people's persons and properties and is called Mlechchha . 

2 677-78. The king should examine the spy (and test his efficiency) 
either directly or by some art after he has assumed the garb of a religious stu¬ 
dent, of one practising penance, a hermit, lower clu^s men or a magician. 

679-80. If the king accepts a spy without testing him in the above way, 

he can get no information and has to repent. And the spy also does not 

fear to speak untruth to a king who does not examine him. 

* 

3 681. He should protect the spy from both officers and the departments 
of administration. 

4 682-88. There should ever be only one leader in a State, never many. 
And the king should never try to leave any situation without a leader. 

5 684-85. If in the king’s family there be many males, the eldest among 
them is to be king, the others are to be his assistants and auxiliaries. 

1 ^fjrT Sentiment. Activities, demonstrations, manifestations. 

£Tcf Opinions, approved measures, 

Of men appointed as officers, srTfcfWr The Departments of State. 

2 W Religious student, Magician. 

3 The following are the rules about the administration of espionage * 

(1) The king should hear from the spies at night. 

(2) He should be well-protected while in their presence, 

(3) He should examine them, before appointment, as to their capacity aud 

honesty. 

(4) He should punish them when dishonest but oarefully protect them during 
their period of work. 

4 This is a general principle about all kingdoms. Evils of many leaders • were 
not unknown. 

‘No leaders’ would mean anarchy. Bo the rule of One is the only normal 
f / 

form accordiug to Sukraiuti. Sukr&oharyya’s system does not recognise a form of 
government in which sovereignty rests with the Many. 

5 According to the principle of the rule of Oce the law of primogeniture must 

obtain in the matter of succession to the crown. 
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(?)686. More than all other assistants tlic.se members of the aristocracy 
help forward the interests of the State. 

687-88. If the eldest, however, is deaf, leprous, dumb, blind or eunuch 
he will not be eligible for the throne, the king’s brother, or the eldest son s son 


(will be eligible). 

689. And the eldest son's junior (Lt\. the king s second son) or the son of 
the king’s brother will get the throne. 

690. In the absence of seniors the juniors are heirs to the throne. 

1 691-92. Unity of’opinion among the heirs (or sharers) is good for the 
king. Differences among them are dangerous to both the State and the family. 

2 693-94. Hence the kino- should arrange for these heirs the same kind of 
comforts and enjoyments as for himself, and should be strict in command (to 


the servants) in satisfying them with umbrellas and thrones. 

3 695-96. By the partition of kingdoms there can arise no good. Rather, 
the kingdom divided into parts is exposed to the enemies. 

\ 697-98. He should station them in various quarters by paying them 
one-fourth of the royal revenues or make them governors of provinces. 

699. He may appoint them as the heads of cows, elephants, horses, 
camels, treasure, &c. 

700. Th£ mother and the lady who is of the same rank as* the mother 
should be appointed in charge of the kitchen. 


1 Receivers of shares, heirs, 

Tha conflict between possible heirs is the great defect of all conditions where 
hereditary monarchy prevails, and the difficulty is felt both in kingdoms as well as 
duchies ornon-regal jurisdictions Partition suits, civil wars, quarrels between 
sons, nephews and uncles intensified by rivalries between ministers, pretender’s 
claim's are the natural phenomena where possessions come down on the domestic 
system. Hence the danger both to the territory as well as the family. Both are 
involved in the common ruin. 

2 The possible heirs who in their self*iuterest cannot but look upon the exist¬ 
ing king as well as his direct successor as rivals and natural enemies and who 
would gain rather than lose anythiug in their deaths, must be maintained in the 
right royal style so that they may not take umbrage at any carelessness on the 
part of officers of the royal household. 

3 fsnj^rfrT Wants to seize or capture. 

This again, is a sound advice. la politics, as in other affairs, union is 
strength knd disunion is fall. The evil of small kingdoms has been sufficiently 
indicated in these Hues regarding leaders, and succession, 

^ The members of the royal family who may legally hope to get throne in 
default of heirs, should be pacified by the graut of pensions or appointment as 
officers under the State, e.g, t chiefs aud governors of the districts. Something like 
a Feudal system is thus to be introduced by establishing a hierarchy of officials 
from among the members of the royal blood. 
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1 70I. Cognate kinsmen and brothers-in-Juw are to be ever appointed in 
the Military Department. 

702. Critics of one’s own faults are to be made those who are superiors 
and friends. 

703-4, The females are to be appointed in the overseeing of clothes, 
ornaments and vessels. 

But he himself must reflect upon and seal all in succession. 

2 705-6. He should consult. with ministers on future actions in some 
secret place, e.y n the inner apartments of the house, cleared forests, by day or 
by night. 

707-8. He should discuss royal duties with friends, brothers, sons, rela¬ 
tives, commanders and members in the Council House. 

3 709-10. In the centre of the western half of the meeting the royal 
throne is to be placed. The bodyguard and retinue are to sit by his right and 
left. 


4 711-12. The sons, sons' sons, brothers, nephews, daughters’ sons are to 
sit at his back in succession, proceeding from the right towards the left. ^ 

5 713-14. Uncles, superiors of the same family, members and comman¬ 
ders are to sit in the front on separate seats at the right hand moving towards 


the east. 

6 715-16. Superiors in the family of maternal grandfather, ministers, 
cognate relations, fathers-in-law, brothers-in law, and officers are to sit in the 
front at the left hand (moving* towards the east). 

717-18. The son-in-law and brother-in-law are to sit just on the left and 
right sides. And the friend is to be like him, either near or on half of his own 
seat. 


l “ A distant or cognate kinsman, and subsequent in right of inheritance 

to the gentile or sagotra j the bandhu is of three kinds— 

(1) The kinsman of tbe person himself, 

(2) The kinsman of the person’s father, as his father’s brother’s son, 

(3) The kinsman of the person’s mother, as his mother’s sister’s or 

brother’s son ; and the same reckoning upwards, e.<p, his father s father’s sister’s 
sou."—Wilson, 

3 Room. 

3 %TS “Any viscus, as the heart, luugs, stomach, bowels. , ’—Wilson. It may 
thus mean a pait of tbe body, a aid*. So OTxrf and %Tg refer almost to the same 
thing. And those who go by and %r& of the king may thus be roughly des¬ 
cribed as A'd-de camp$t Bodyguards , Attaches or Betinue , &o. 

4 Thus the sons are to take the seats on extreme right wing and the daughter’s 
sons those on the extreme left wing of the back. 

5 These persons are to Bit before him in a row proceeding from the weBt to the 
east on his right-hand side. 

■" ’ *- * — — — w—'WMnKnfip from the west to the east, Tue 
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719. In the place of daughter’a sons and nephews the adopted sons may 
be seated, and nephews and daughter’s sons may have seats of the sons. 

A 

720. The Aehari/ya or preceptor, like the father, is to sit on the same 
kind of good seats. 

(?)720. On both sides and in the front the scribes and clerk are to be at 
the back of the ministers. 

721. The servants are to be seated at the back of all. 

722. Two men bearing gold sceptres are to be on one side to communicate 
the presence and salutation (of persons) to the king. 

1 725-27. The king should enter upon the throne provided with his special 

signs, well-dreised, well-decorated, armoured, with the crown on, with effective 

* 

missiles and uncovered weapons, and very careful. 

2 728-29. “Thou art the greatest of all Deltas (charitable men) and Suras 
(heroes)”—such remarks he should not hear. Those who speak in this way are 
deceitful men, 

l 730-31. The ministers are likely to be dumb (/.<?., silent) through the 
passions, cupidity and fear of the king. The king should not consider them 
friends for his own interest. 

4 732-33. The king should receive in written form the opinions of each 
separately with all his arguments compare them with his own opinion and then 
do what is accepted by the many. 

5 734-35. The wise king should every day examine the elephants, horses, 
chariots, cattle, servents, officers, provisions, and soldiers, and perserve or 
maintain the able and give up the very old. 

736. He should bring in one day nows of places hundred crosas 
distant. 

1 arms which have to be thrown, missiles, Unerring, effective. 

2 This is a precaution agaiusfc flattery and the temptation to hear praises. 

3 With regard to the minister, the king should not act upou the principle 
“Silence gives consent,” for there may be due motives for their silence. 

4 The king must have his own opinion ou the top ; then the individual opinions 
of the ministers with their reasons he will invite in a written form The final 
decision will rest with him. The principle of acceptance is supplied by the rule 
of majority. 

5 The king is always to have in his service competent aud able-bodied men and 
animals, as well as effective aud useful materials (SJPITIT), Hence the necessity o£ 
daily examination. 

8 Conveyance of news is a great part of political life and the kiag is advised to 
have a swift Postal Service. The post must be quick enough to carry the news of 
two hundred miles in the course of one day. If such arrangements could be 
practically made ouq of the most impotfcaut means of modern administration must 
have been secured, 
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1 737(?)-39. He should train the officers appointed with salaries in the 
cultivation of all the arts, and having seen that they have finished theii studies, 

should appoint them in their special fields. 

2 740. He should also honour those every year who arc very high in arts 

and sciences. 

s 741. The king should always take such steps as may advance the arts 
and sciences of the country. 

742-43. The king should engage near him the services of the soldiers who 
are to precede and follow him, gaudily dressed, adept in the rules of etiquette 
and morality and supplied with useful missiles and naked weapons. 

4 744. The king should tour the city on the back of elephants in 
order to please the people. 

s 745-46. Hoes not even the dog look like a king when it has ascend¬ 
ed a royal conveyance r Is not the king justly looked upon as a dog by 
the poets ? 


3 Tliis is the special arrangement for the traiuing of officers. 

Scholarship-holders aud stipendiaries. In this case the two line 8 
would imply that the king should maintain students with scholarships for the study 
of the various branches of learning, and when they have been sufficiently educated, 
should appoint them to proper posts in the Government service. The lines would 
then refer to the general system of education financed by the state, and the method 
of giving employments in the State to learned scholars, 

3 Does it refer to the system of annual examinations or recognitions of merit and 
the awarding of titles, diplomas, prizes to the alumni every year ? 

3 Encouragement of education, spread of learning find the development of arts 

and sciences are regarded as some of the functions of the king. Sukiaoharyya while 
enumerating the so many social, moral and economic functions in addition to the 
ordinary political and administrative functions of the State, does not forget the 
educational activities of what has been called the Gultur Staat. 

4 This, however, is the very meaus of taking away from the peopled miuds the 
notion of “ the divinity that hedges the king ” Advocates of monarchy generally 
make a political application of the precept ‘ Familiarity breeds contempt’ by keeping 
the king as much away from the peoples’ gaze aud scrutiny as possible and thus 
shrouding him with transcendental halo and endowing the royal position aud affairs 
with a mystic grandeur. It is one of the many peculiar paradoxes of Hindu socio¬ 
logy that the king who is a god iu human form is yet by personal coutact and other 

ways brought within the field of public criticism in such a way as in other coun¬ 
tries has led to the gradual devolution of his influence and functions on the many 
and the establishment of a Democracy, or at any rate, the Aristocracy. 

5 The king does net look magnificent unless he is attended by the retinue of 
officets and the regal insignia as well as the paraphernalia. The king alone is no 
more than a dog, , cannot command awe and reverence of the people. 
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747-48. Hence he should be accompanied by his kinsmen, friends, and 
the State officers who have been made equal to him through qualifications, never, 
by the low class people. 

749. The neecha or wicked and the Mhu and honest are respectively the 
men whose practices are false and evil, and good. 

3 750. The wicked people display greater gentleness than the sddhus . 

3 751-52. The king must personally inspect every year the gramas, puras 


or cities, and desas or districts and provinces and must know which subjects 
have been pleased and which oppressed by the staff of officers, and deliberate 
upon the matters brought forward by the people. 

4 754. He should take the side not of his officers but of the subjects. 


1 Jptfi by those who have been made to attain JTTpTfT: equality 
srrro with him by dint of qualifications, i.e . meritorious and well-trained. 

JT|if?T As a term in Hindu Political treatises means : (1) Subjects, (2) the 
requisites or departments of TTg which have beeo mentioned previously to be seven 
in number, (3) officers, ministers, secretaries, &c. 

2 But the two are to be distinguished by applying the dictum * Ail that glitters 
is not gold.’ 

3 Among the many duties of the king, inspection and supervision, by tours 
through, the kingdom, of the work of his officers as well as inquiry into the condition 
of the subject have been given a prominent place* He must not be an irresponsible 

head, but the real controller of affairs and hence must personally study the affairs 

of the State, 


t^rr* These three terms seem to describe the three principal units 
Of territorial administration like the township, the city and the circle of modern 
States. 

rf^ra Satisfied, Sfifinr tortured, displeased. The words point to the good or bad 

effects of administration. HTSf * m ***** aho £i 

(snSffTT) according to the matters or complaints or petitions (fFT) brought forward 
by the people. The king’s tours must not be nominal. He must be P^Pared to solve 
some of the knotty points which may have been left untouched or decided uosatia- 
factorily or temporarily by the servants. The right of direct petition by the sub- 

lect is here* as in other places, definitely recognised. , 

3 A monarchy however divine and absolute in theory, supplies, ao- far <as these and 
other conditions are mentioned, practically all the advantages of self-ru e and go- 
vernmsnt by the Many. The most rigid enforcement of obligations and duties from, 
side by side with the most lavish grant of rights and privileges to, both the got-„ . 
nor and the governed explain the seeming inconsistency and paradox that characte¬ 
rise the Hindu political system, and the great discrepancy between the theoiatioally 
despotic and the practically democratic features of the political organisation 

P ‘ This is a sound political maxim and is based on the observation of the fact that 

the peoples’ interests and opinions do in most cases* differ from 
opinions of the servants of the State. Hence in cases of 
the king should take the peoples’ point of view 

Happiness of the people is the 
Hence his interests must ever be identified 
deciding upon measures he should be 
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voxdeii.' Thus though the king is lnmselt 
is the people. And, in fact, tbe king 



Ssj^eration to a king? 
of the people. And 
, r . t W the truth ‘ vox popftlf 
*>3f { the god of the >lng 
described^* 
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1 755. He should dismiss the officer who is accused by one hundred men. 

2 756-57. He should privately punish the minister when he is found to 
have gone astray more than once and dismiss him who by nature commits 
offences. 

3 758. Of the rulers who do not act according to Niti the king should 
take away both the kingdom as well as all property. 

4 759. Courts should always be established in the territories of conquered 
rulers. 

5 760. He should give pensions to the conquered rulers according to their 
character. 

761-62. He should have as his bedmate a woman who is devoted to him, • 
beautiful, sweet in speech, well-dressed, well-adorned and well purified. 

Servant getting remuneration for Ins w >rk is U 375-6 where the peculiar dualism 
aud antithesis in the king’s position have been very unhesitatingly indicated. 

The combination of sacrifice with enjoyment, the harmonising of sanyuM and 
asceticism with Samsdra and attachments, the intermixture of Nivritti or highest 

spiritual self-realisation with Pravritti or pursuit of pleasure in life, the perception 

of the Infinite in the Finite, and the leavening of duties with light are, in fact, the 
permanent and essential features o'f that trausceudeutal Positivism, that Idealism 
and Supernaturalism in the interests of the actual and natural, that Sense of other¬ 
worldliness for the practical good of this world aud the happiness of man that 

characterise the uatioual life and literature, aud are embodied in the social instifcu- 

* 

tious, of the Hindus This eternal antithesis between the human aud superhuman 

is the fundamental bedrock of Hindu Sociology and is never forgotten by poets in 
their description of ideal kings and great men. It is the basis of the divisiou of 
Hindu life into the four stages of Brahmachary a, G&rhasthya , Vdnaprastha and 
Yati. The test and touchstone of tiue greatness among the Hindus are the approxi * 
mation in life and thought, to such principles as are suggested by the phrases 
9t£ifr?TgrT or ‘ he enjoyed happiness without attachment/ and WT 

or ‘ thy light is only to the work, never to the fruits.’ 

1 Is it something like Greek ostracism P This is a sufficient check to the arbit¬ 
rary or foolish actions of the royal servants. Verily, the voice of the people is the 
voice of the god. 

2 QfH many times, sin, offences, privately, not in public manner 

for otherwise people would have ua confidence in the minister. As the minister 
Occupies a very important and dignified post, the king should be very careful in 
scrutinising his affairs so as not to lower him in the estimation of the public. 

3 Confiscation of possessions ^hen dependent rulers are proved to be incom¬ 
petent, or conquest of territories when neighbouring kings are found to commit 
wrong. 

4 The king must never lose time in following up a victory by establishing his 
offices, comfcs, palaces in the conquered kingdom fsfTO in Order to make the people 
feel the fact of conquest and organise the administration of the province in his owu 
Way. 

He must display his ability not only to acquire, but also to rule and protect. 

5 These lines prescribe the taking over the administration of a badly ruled 

tn til a dtsnnssessecL 



1 763. He who sleeps for two yamas (/.?., six hours) enjoys much 
happiness. 

764. He should' not leave his own position but conquer the enemies 
through Niti. 

765. Teeth, nails, hair, and kings do not look well when taken out of 
their proper situations. 

2 766. The king should .take shelter in the hill-forts in times of great 
danger, and from those places should try to recover his kingdom by violence 
and robbery. 

3 767. Pandits, females and creepers do not flourish without resting 
grounds. 

? 768-70. The king as the robber, should seize from all quarters all the 
wealth of the enemies for marriage, gifts and sacrifice besides the f ?) 

4 771-7 2. He should not live for ever in the same place, and never have 
implicit faith in anybody. He should always be careful but not think of 

death. 

# 

773-74. He must be severe, active and unkind in acts of robbery, should 
be against attachments to others 1 2 3 * 5 6 7 8 wives and violating the daughters of respec¬ 
table families. 

5 775-76. If subjects protected as sons become enemies at times, there is 
no .fault of your own activity, that is your luck. 

6 777-78. Seeing his work end in nothing he should practise penance and 
go to heaven. 

7 779. Thus have been narrated in brief the duties of ‘the king. I intend 
to say more in 'the Miscellaneous Chapter. 

8 Colophon. This is the First Chapter of Sid'rantti , the chapter on the 
Duties of Princes. 

1 The period of rest as given in that daily routine described above is 8 
muhwtas of J of the 24 hours, 

2 OTTT^rT rescue, deliver. 

3 This describes the natuial helplessness of these, and by analogy suggests the 
helplessness of rulers who have been driven out of their own kingdom, unless they 
can have their hill stations as the basis of operations against the victorious enemies. 
The necessity of “ Protections ” for the advancement of learning is also hinted at. 

i These are the dictates of Diplomacy. 

5 The king should not blame himself) for his inactivity or idleness in putting 
forth energy when he finds that his subjects do not appreciate his paternal care. 

6 thoroughly unsuccessful, 

7 i=rrTO brief, condensed form. 

8 ; srfWT chapter. 



CHAPTER II 

THE FUNCTION'S OF THE CROWN PRINCE AND OTHER 

STATE OFFICIALS. 

N.B —References are to lines , not to Slohas. 

1 1-2. Even if the work be a trifling one it can be done with difficulty 
by only one individual. What can be performed by an unfriended person for 
a kingdom that is considerable ? 

2 3-4. Even the king who is proficient in all the sciences and a pastinaster 
in statecraft should never by himself study political interests without reference 
to ministers. 

3 5-6. The. wise ruler should ever abide by the well-thought-out decisions 
of councillors, office-bearers, subjects and members attending a meeting—never 
by his own opinions. 


—too small, i e , insignificant, of no impottanee. This word is contras¬ 
ted with the epithet applied to or state. 

great splendour or eminence, z,e, } of considerable importance in size 
and interests. A jfjftspT kingdom would thus entail heavy responsibility on the 
king. 

«whafc is to be said, % & , it goes without saying that a vast and flourishing 

SI 

kingdom cannot be managed by an individual without the aid of assistants. 

These two lines introduce the idea of the importance of councillors and assis¬ 
tants in public affairs and supply the rationale of bureaucratic organisations. 

2 ^T—not alone. The king is a god no doubt, but Hindu Sociology does not 
make him infallible. The limitations are fully recognised, and moral as well as 
constitutional restraints are imposed upon him as upon other meti. The Theory 
of the Divine Right of Monarchs has therefore to be understood here with great 

modification; and the notions of European savants about the infallibility and 
divinity of Kings and Popes must not be imported into the study of Hindu Socio¬ 
political institutions. 

mcr—a generic term for interests, motives, ends, ie » whatever minister to the 
wants of man and satisfy his cravings; here the interests of Society as a political 
organisation. 

etc.—feukr&clmryya like John S. Mill considers the hypothetical case 

of an all-knowing ruler, and like the great English philosopher of the 19th century 
discusses his claims for * absolute ’ rule in almost the self same way. The physical 
magnitude, if not anything else, is too much for one man, aud hence one •man-rule, 
however well-meaning and beneficent, is positively and uuequivocably forbidden, 

^ etc—Here are mentioned four classes of persons whose opiuions should be 
studied by the ruler before adopting any measure. He is never to pursue his own 
ideas only. The Hindu monarch can never be arbitrary. 

Ancient Hindu statesmen and philosophers placed restraints upon the kiug not 
simply by devising rules of morality and social etiquette to be strictly followed by 
him as by all other men but also by prescribing regular courses of instruction aud 
training as well as by imposing what maybe regarded as the positive aud direct 
checks of a constitutional government. 
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1 7-8. The monarch who follows lm own will is the cause of miseries, 
soon gets estranged from his kingdom and alienated with his subjects. 

3 9-11. The wealth of intelligence is seen to be different with different 
men—according to (the various sources of knowledge) -revealed wisdom, intni- 
tion, knowledge of JS&strus, inferential reasoning, direct observation, analogies, 
adventurous instincts, craft and force. 

8 12. There are diversities of human conduct as well as grades of exce- 
lence according to the decree in which they are high or low. 


1 Here are mentioned some of the evil effects of arbihary government and 

one-man-iule. Thiee classes of evils are enumerated: — (1) 3 j?n£ i, e,, the miseries 

and disasters tliat rimy befall a people, e.g,, pover ty, crime, oppression, etc. (2) 
The ruler m iy be deprived of his TTO 1 Of ‘ cashiering ’ the king for misconduct. 
The {3/ 3Tfff?T Or subjects generally may use in rebellion, and there may be geueral 
misrule and anarchy all over the laud. 

So in the interests of himself as well as the nation, to prevent all sorts of 
disorders iu the commonweath as well personal ignominy aud loss, the king should 
think tluiee befoie making himself sole master and realising the condition implied 
in the passage T am the monarch of all I survey—My, right none there is to dispute.* 

sVlr^sr-ie, the situation iu which one is one’s own master—the condition of 
uncharterea freedom iu which there is nobody to control one’s action and dispute 
one’s rights 

2 Nine sources of human knowledge are enumerated here— i e., nine classes of 
intellectual gifts with which man has been endowed and may be equipped. 

pft etc —There are men and men according as the nature and character 
of the mental outfit are considei ed for the ingredients of this intellectual frame¬ 
work are exceedingly varied. Aud therefore human aptitudes and charactei istics 
me not at all uniform but extremely diverse, 

In the fiist place sources of knowledge are various aud the characteiistics of 
men must vary wiLh the kind of illumination they can provide for themselves — 
direct experience or artifice, jugglery or intuition. In fclie seoond place, it is not like¬ 
ly that every man should have at his command all these sources of intellectual 
power. And in the third place, the proportion of each possessed by all men is not 
the same. Nature does not, in fact, repeat itself in the making of man as in its 
other operations. 

Intuitions or inward promptings of the heart- 

WTjRra , T s F^T““The words of those B who may be trusted as infallible authorities, 
because of their character and attainments. ^TTJI js a teaclmical term in Hindu 
Philosophy denoting the persons who by their spiritual strength as well as gifts 
of intellect have attained a position in which they can directly visualise the highest 
truths of the universe, who are iu fact Risis capable of ‘seeing* even in spite of 

spatial or temporal obstructions Their knowledge may thus be regarded as 
* revealed,’ it does uot come through observation or inference as that of ordinaly 
*meu. 

ggrrTTT, etc—This list of nine kinds of human knowledge contains also the 
celebrated four methods of truth-investigation in Hindu logic eg t ^TTfTj ^pTTff 
(Inference), (direct perception) and [i e , analogy, similitude <&o. 

55rT'fTTT”-Text‘books of Sastras, Cedes, Scriptures. 

Having described the varieties of human intelligence and character, Suk« 
lacharyya refers iu the next line to the varieties of human affairs and relations. 

3 SWifTT— a technical term, in Hindu Social Sciences, aud a most * chartered * 
woid conveying almost any idea. Here it means aflairs, relations, conduct, situa- 

finne. &o. 



1 13. It is not possible for a single individual to know all these, i,e. } 
the differences in jfflirsr ( or varieties of intolloctul gifts) as well as varieties 
of ssrarfTr. 

3 14-18. Hence for the development of the state the ruler should always 
appoint assistants who are high by birth, attainments and character, who are 
valorous, devoted and swoct-tongued, who can advise well, and bear pain who 
have virtuous habits, and who by the strength of their wisdom‘can deliver a king 
who has gone astray, men who are pure, and who have no envy, passions, 
anger, cupidity and sloth. 

, 3 ID. Owing to bad friends the ruler falls off from his duty as well as 
from his kingdom. 

4 20-12. The progeny of Dili were destroyed through bad associates and 
evil activities. Valorous and powerful monarchs like Diu'yyodhitn also went 
to the dogs (through bad advisers). 


/ 

1 In 1 3 fSukia^InVyya took the provisional ease of an all-knowing monarch. 
Here he demolishes that hypothesis and rejects . altogether the theory that a man 
may be omniscient for the very nature of the case goes agaiust the idea. 

So to the argument of physical magnitude, extensity and vastness of political 
interests, is added that of intellectual weakness and incapability of man, Man can¬ 
not be omnipresent, he caunofc also be omniscient, and therefore he must never ba 
made omnipotent. Political checks and restiaints are to follow immediately upon 
his natural (physical and intellectual) limitations. 

3 In selecting his assistants and advisers the king should consider the following 
classes of qualifications: (I) Heieditary—in all social relations, family reteiences 
weigh considerably in Hindu world. (2} Moral—it is to be seen whether they ate 
free from the ordinary vices of sloth, avarice, etc, and also if their habits of hte ate 
religious 'OTTrT, if they are faithful and devoted to the master’s interests and if they 
are disposed to offering healthy advice (3) Physical—The assistants must also be 
painstaking, indefatigable, capable of undergoing strain and pressure of woik|jj^r£ 
as well as bold and courageous ‘agrT- (4) Intellectual—The councillors ot kiugs 
must be pre-eminent by their wisdom aud experience in order that they may be 
able to dissuade their minsters from bad wavs of life and conduct. (5) Diplomatic— 
They are to be firsfarSb i e , of gentle manners, courteous, affable aud graceful in 
deportment, conversation and relations with kings, etc., i e., they must be perfect 
masters of etiquitte. 

devoted. This is both a moral and a political qualification. Devotion and 
Faithfulness are virtues not simply of private morality—bub are very necessary hi 
public life also ; for obedience is the bond of rule, and vote of want of confidence 
is a seiious charge against a minister. ffTCTr^T unenvious.' 

s This line supplies the sanction for good selections of ministers. Any body and 
every body should not be fciusUd as councilors. 

4 Instances of failure are here culled from the Pur anas and the Mahabliarata 
to prove the evil effects of bad company aud injudicious selection of ministers. 

srarfferaiTJ—having considerable prowess- Courage and strength count for 
nothing if counsels are bad. 



CHAPTER 11 


57 


1 22. Hence the ruler should be without pride and should have good fri¬ 
ends about him, 

2 23. The Crown-Prince and the Body of Councillors are the hands of a 
monarch. They are also known to be his eyes and ears, in each case right and 
left respectively. 

3 25-6. Without these two the ruler would be deprived of his arms, eyes 
and ears (i i.e without any means of action). Hence he should appoint them 
on careful considerations. Otherwise there would be great calamity. 

4 26-27. The ruler should select as Crown-Prince the offspring of the leg- 

* 

ally married wife who can perform the tasks of the state without idleness. 

5 29-31. He may select as Crown-Prince his uncle younger than 

■ —egotism, over-eoufideuce iu out*’a own self. The kiug should not 
have too much faith iu his own powers but seek the assista lice of well-wishers, He 
should not think it beneath his dignity to be counselled hy his friends. Hence 
the propriety of the term fqrfi 

2 The prince is the right baud, right eye and right ear, whereas the Ministers 
constitute the left baud, left eye and left ear. 

The idea that these assistants are the limbs of a ruler was prevalent iu the 
times of Papal Supremacy in mediseval Europe when the legates, Cardinals par¬ 
doners and other instruments of the Pope were regarded as his hands aud eyes to 
a certain extent, his representatives and agents in temporal and spiritual affairs of 
the peoples. The conception is that the rulers project themselves, so to speak, iu 
and through their underlings and associates in order that they may successfully 
cope with the varied responsibility of big affairs. Like democracy or popular go¬ 
vernment, mouarchy or oue-mau-rule also bas thus to be divided into two classes, 
e g direct aud indirect, ( i.e , through respresentatives and agents), 

^snr—left. There is no special significance in assigning right or left place to 
any of these assistants. Uuless it be that the Crown-Prince holds a more 
dignified position than the officials as the right hand is stronger than the left. 

3 The natural limitations of an individual may be considerably minimised if 
there are instruments to add to the sense-organs. The King’s adviseis are such 
instruments. Their observations, examinations and scrutinies reveal many facts 
of the political world which without them would have lain in the dark. 

4 g* T —Idleness 

born of There may be various wives according to ther 

various classes of marriage. 

is the wife who is allowed to minister to the celebration of all religi¬ 
ous rites. 

Two conditions of the Crown-Prince—(I) birth, (2) personal merit ; he must 
be able to discharge the duties. 

1 g^Vfirr— Neither a son nor one who is legally adopted as son ; hut one who, 
"though not a son, is treated as such* 

Eight persons are enumerated from among whom the Crown-Prince is to be 
selected. If there is an uucle (father’s brother) who is younger than the reigning 
king he should be appointed to fill that post. In his absence the next choice is his 
own younger brother. But if the king happens to have no younger brother, his own 
elder brother’s son is to be Crown-Prince. It is only when these three have failed 
that the claims of his own son come up for consideration. The claims of the adop¬ 
ted child for Crown-Priuoeship are iuferior to those of the person who has been 
treated almost as a son* Then conies the grandson through daughter and lastly the 
nephew through sister. 

8 



SUK1U-N1TI. 


himself or younger brother or soi* of his elder brother, his own son 01 one treat¬ 
ed as son or an adopted child or daughter s son or sister s son, successively ac¬ 
cording to failure. 

1 32-37. The ruler should not even mentally oppress those persons who 
are eligible to Crown-Princeship for his own benefit, 

3 33-34. The ruler should very carefully protect the virtuous, valourous, 
faithful and good royal childern even though they are young. 

3 35-37. Unless they are well guarded they are likely to be tempted by 
the interests and to destroy, the ruler. Even when governed if they get a slight 
opening they forthwith kill the protector as lion-cubs kill the elephant (at the 
first opportunity). 

4 38-39. Eoyal childern are like infuriated elephants without drivers. 
They kill even the parent, what to speak of the brother or other persons. 

4 40. Even the dullard and the child desire lordship, does not the youth ? 

1 The king should not think of oppressing and molesting them. Of 
course the reason is clear. Mild treatment should be dealt out to those who are 
high by birth and are likely to create factions. 

2 It is one of the fiist duties of rulers to study the comforts of those persons 
who belong to the royal family and have ' blue blood ’ in their veins and who have 
interests in the state and its affairs. Persons who are entitled to be Crown-Princes 
demand special care of the reigning kmg» He should keep constant and careful 
watch over them, and while himself impartial, should try to uproot any disloyal 
or jealous feelings out of their minds. 

s Members of the royal family are dangerous like lion-cubs* Great caution 
and diplomacy are required of the ruler in dealing with them. Woe unto the 
state and king where they are not watched and governed very carefully; for avarice, 
love of power and ambition will provoke hostilities aud lead to anarchy and dis¬ 
order 

4 Like elephants run riot the men of royal blood are likely to create havoc in 
the state. History bears ample testimony to the character of members of toyal 
family described in the last five liues. Quarrel between brother and brother, uucle 
and nephew, family history—so long as man is man. The disadvantages of here¬ 
ditary monarchy were ever present before the mind’s eye of the Hindu political 
theorists. They did not live in the ‘golden age ’ of peace and harmony but saw the 
same * state of nature/ the same strife and discord that has existed through the 
ages, and that exists to-day. Hence the very elaborate rules about the treatment 
of and dealings with men belonging to the royal household which the king should 
make it a point to study punctiliously, The discussion which is rather of a moral 
and domestic character lias therefore an important place in political treatises also 

nd is certainly relevant in Sukraniti which is a treatise on morals sooial, economic 
well as political. 

5 JFH—Sigu of the past tense but quite out of place here, 
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1 41-42. He should keep the royal children, very near to himself and 
always know their minds by employing craft through good servants. - 

2 43-45. He should make the children of his family well up in the 
Hiti .Sdstras, proficient in archery, capable of undergoing strains, and of bearing 
harsh words and punishments, habituated to the feats of arms, master of all 
arts and sciences, upright in morals as well as well-disciplined through his 
ministers and councillors. 

3 47-49. He should appoint them to CVown-priuceship after having 
brought them up with good dolls, clothed them in good dress, respected them 
with good seats, nourished them with good food and thus made them worthy 
of being Crown-princes. 

4 50. The family or dynasty, the children of which are undisciplined, soon 
comes to ruin. 


1 Proximity (to himaelf). This is the pre-conditiou for good mana¬ 
gement. Able servants are to be appointed who are adepts iu the arts of diplo¬ 
macy. In fact there should be a regular organisation to study the minds of these 
members of the royal family. 

2 Here is a coarse of instruction for children of the royal household. The 
education is to be at once physical, intellectual, moral, military as well as political. 

VTFrSfy and Tl»e two refer perhaps to the theoretical and applied 

branches of military education. The former indicates proficiency in the science of 
Archery, % military tactics and implements generally, while the latter refers to 
actual field work, parades, mock fights, assault-at-arms, etc,, practices that call 
forth martial enthusiasm and develop the warlike aptitudes. 


^y^^fj^Straight and upright in morals. 

The children must not be allowed to grow uncared for, they are to be brought 

up through a regular and systematic course of education under the direction of 

state officials. y . 

3 Iu 11. 43*46 Sukiacharyya has described the system of education. Here he 


gives an account of the physical environment and surroundings amidst which he is 
to be brought up, the comforts and decencies of material life that should be offered 
to him for enjoyment. Good and decent living is nob without its advantages in 
endowing the man with a cheerful disposition, optimistic outlook and hopeful 
visions, characteristics that are highly requited of a man who has to deal with 
multifarious and complex interests in life. Wealth is a blessing in so far as the 
high standard of life which it makes possible considerably acts upon the chaiacter 
and tendencies of the man, 

jftq^q^—They are to be 6fc for this office not only by birth, intellectual 
and military training, etc, but also by ideas, manners and sentimenta wbicli are 
to be roval. Their impulses are to be generous, notions about the world and its 
affiairs farourable. And all this is impossible unless the associations in whicn 
they are born and bred are really beautiful, opulent and magnificent. 

y * ^fjpftrT—untrained, Here is described the effect of not properly educating 


royal children, 
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1 51-52. The child who is of evil ways of living should not be t 
(by the father). If oppressed, he destroys his father by having r< 
enemies. 

2 53-54. He should harass the child when taking to evil ways by 
who are of evil habits, as one should bind the elephant that is wicked an 

3 55-56. In the interest of state’s prosperity relatives and kinsf< 
are of very evil dispositions should be carefully extirpated through ti; 
enemies or through craft. 

4 57. If there be any deviation from this course they would lead 
truction of both the people and the ruler. 

5 58-59. Relatives should over satisfy the reigning king by tin 
excellent merits, for otherwise they are likely to be deprived of th 
shares and lives. 

C „ —i-r———. . 

1 95? ^ Whose ejrT or character or ways of living are very evil. 

etc ,—It is dangerous to play with fire. So the handing of 
children requires careful thought. 

f|prOT5T~~troubled, oppressed 

Others, i e , enemies. The enemies’ rauks are lildey to be swe 
the access of the ill-treated child. 

2 Wicked persons are to be set right through wicked characters. 

STOST—A generic name for vices and passions. 

By those who take to vicious ways. 

Unrestrained, ill-behaved. 

3 ^U^—Those who receive shares of or participate in the states, ie 
and kin of the king. 

that which can be inherited, property, estates, etc. 

Wicked relatives are to be crushed by book or by crook. 

These lines continue the idea suggested in 11. 34-40 about the treati 
persons of royal blood. 

4 H the wicked relatives are not struck down iram 
they begin to rise, the interests of the state will be jeopardised. 

s Having described the careful and cautious dealings of kings with tht 
and kin Sukr&charyya takes the other side of the shield and prescribes the 
behaviour of ^TstTgC* towards their ruler. Of course unless these people f 
behaved they are sure to forfeit their claims. 

t#:—E xcellent. 

—Satisfy and please, not necessarily flatter. Their, records of i 
well as habits of life must be approved of by the ruler. They should thus 
the honour and dignity bestowed on them as members of the royal family. 

-Their lives also may be insecure if they do not care to » 
to the standard of faithfuluess and devotion expected of them as participani 
in the royal estates, 
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1 60-61. Those who have no near relatives, those who are bom of other 
persons and the adopted sons should never even mentally be regarded as one’s 
own children. 

2 62. They desire to be adopted of a person after knowing him to be 

rich. 

3 63-64. Hence the son of girls belonging to the same dynasty is superior 
to the others (mentioned above). For the daughter, like the son, is descended 
from the same limbs (and hence has the same feelings). 


1 —^rfvWif is a Hindu legal term denoting “a kiusuiau, especially one 

enneofced by the offering of the funeral cake to either or all of the manes of the 
father, grandfather* and great-grandfather, and their wives respectively, as sprung 
from them in directly collateral lines ; the relationship stops with every fouith 
person, as the fifth cannot perform the offering of a cake to the father even of 
the deceased,” 

The following are enumerated as Sagindas: —the son, the sou’s son, and son’s 
grandson ; widow, daughter, and daughter’s son ; the father, the mother, the bro¬ 
ther, brother’s son, and brother’s grandson ; father’s daughters son ; father’s bro¬ 
ther’s son and graudson ; paternal grandfather’s daughter’s son ; paternal grand¬ 
father ,* paternal grandmother ; paternal grandfather’s brother ; brother’s sou and 
grandson ; and lastly, the great grandfather’s daughter’s son.”— Wilson's Diction- n 


ary . 

-The condition of having one or other of the relative 

mentioned above. The idea here is that those persons who cannot refer to one or 
other of such kinsfolk and indicate their family relations should by no means be 
regarded as one’s own childeru. Such persons are practically speaking ‘tiibeless, 
clauless’ foundings and can never appreciate the normal filial feeliug and paternal 
seufciments of ordinary human beings. 

Three classes of men should not be considered as one’s own childeru (1) tnose 
who belong to no family and cannot refer to any of their own relatives ; (2) those 

who are known to be born of other families ; (3) those who have been legally 
adopted, 

SSfrT i. e., one’s own offspring. The advice here given is expresed iu the well 
known pharse‘Blood is thicker than water.’ Any body and every body cannot be 
successfully received as members of one’s own family, tied to it by natural affe- 
fcions and thoroughly identified with its interests. 

2 j 9 setf-interest that impels meu to be adopted children to somebody. 

They try to get themselves adopted by a man whom they fiud to be wealthy. 

This line supplies the reason why adopted sons are never to be regarded &3 


5 Suki&cb&ryya has been discussing the question of adoption. Here are des¬ 
cribed the persons from among whom the selection is to be made. He is of opinion 
that off springs of the same dynasty should be preferred to thuse who are mere 

vagabonds. . • _ _ . ... 

—Here are advanced some of the general claims of the daughter which 

according to Sukraniti are not at all inferior to those of the son. The daughter 
participates as much in the flesh and blood of the parents as the son. Hence the 
offsprings of girl should not be considered in any way inferior to those of tae male 

issues Rights of women are thus ably advocated. 

—Limb by limb, r, e,,each portion of the body of the daughter 

land the son) is derived fron the limbs of the progenitor. 
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1 65. Hence there is no difference between the son and the dau< iter’s 
son as regards the offering of cakes to ancestors. 

2 66. The king is to maintain an adopted son in the interests of hh terri¬ 
tory as well as subjects. 

s 67. The ruler should have wealth for the protection of his subjec , not 
for other purposes. 

4 68-69. He bequeaths everything to another’s son by adopting I m as 
his own child. What can be more strange if he does not give charith and 
offer sacrifices ? 

5 70-73. After attaining Crown-princeship one should not get demor ised, 
should not insult or oppress (owing to the vanity of one’s own wealth) one’s 
mother, father, preceptor, brother and sister or the favourites and dear o es of 
the reigning king or the commonaltv of the realm. 

O O O 

1 That the daughter or woman generally is not to be despised is suffit mtly 
indicated, according to SukiaeLa yya, by the regulation that the male issue f the 
daughter is as much entitled to the funeral rites as the son himself. 

frpCiT — An oblation to deceased ancestors, as a ball or lump of rice mia d up 
with milk, curds, flowers, &c., offered to the manes by nearest surviving relati ns, 

2 The adoption is not for personal satisfaction but for the proper admii Ora¬ 
tion of the interesfs of the state. 

3 The king’s wealth is sacred and must not be misspent. Here is a sly it at 
the practice of adopting sons and speudiug money over them, The ujxt tw lines 
make it more clear. 

4 if it is possible for a man to adopt into one’s family men born outsid it is 
to be expected that lie should spend some money at auy rate on sacrifices i id in 
charities So that the pooper classes as weU as priests may derive some sh re of 
royal wealth. 

A conflict between national interests and the interests of the adopted ol Id is 
brought out here. That the right of adoption is to a certain extent prejudi< to 
the collective weal of the people at large was conceived by philosophers : the 
Hindu World. Here is a mild protest against the custom. 

^T^T—(Charity, gifts, <fco.) and ST'STVT (sacrifices, worship &c.) are the two terns 
which are interfered with by expenditure over adopted sons. The money wl eh is 
meant for (maintenance of subjects, 1. 67) e g. t through charities and acrb 

ficial festivals is spent on men who come into the royal family not even by th acci¬ 
dent ofbiith but by a legal fiction, perhaps by his whim. 

5 Newly installed Crowu-priuces are likely to be insolent, rude and ha jh fc y 

like upstarts. And peisons likely to bear most the brunt of their affront hav been 
divided here into three classes—(1) members of their own family, relatives and 
kinsfolk ; (2j - friends and favourites of the king, e. g , those whc also 

might he similarly installed in case of his absence, and hence who are likely o be 
jealons rivals ; (3> the public at large, the subjects generally It i very 

desit able ^that the Orown-prinee should be able to establish an empire ove the 
hearts of the people, Does not meau a great ot illustrious man .ml a 

collective people. 

Look down upon. 

^Vanity due to the newly acquired position and wealth as 0 >wn* 

pn‘n03- 
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1 74-75. But if somebody who is outside the royal clan or family wants 
admittance into it the good people do not tolerate such presentation of an out¬ 
sider to the king. 

2 76-77. Even after attaining great prosperity he should abide by his 
father's command, for to a child the father’s command is his best ornament. 

3 78-79. The mother was killed by Bhargava, and Kama went to forest 
according to their father’s commands. And it was through the strength of 
their fathers’ penances that they respectively got back their mother and kingdom. 

4 80. The command of him who has the two-fold right of cursing and 
blessing is very weighty. 

h 81-82. He should not display his greatness to all his brothers; for 
Suyodhana was ruined through the insult meted to the brothers who had also 
right to the wealth. 

6 83-85. Owing to the violation of father’s commands royal offsprings 
even alter attaining excellent positions are thrown down like meanial servants, 
e.g., the sons of Yayati and Viswamitra. 


1 The Crown-prince has been advised to behave well with all persons. But here 
lie is asked to make a difference with regard to one point, viz t STTfvrXf^T# 
i e . seeiug Peking (snfsr) 

Do not bear or tolerate, i o. t the prince should not allow the outsider 
to appear before the king. He should be judicious enough to make the choice as 
to who should be presented and who not. 

2 nci ease > a ® ueuce » prosperity. 

3 The commou traditional stories about Parasuiauia and Rama are heie 

m 

pressed into service to.prove the authority of father and the efficacy of obedience 
to father. Sons who obey their fathers are successful in life. 

4 The commaud of such persons must be respected. 

5 sjnfvretf—Difference in prosperty. It is always a bad policy to make a 
display of oue’s strength before those who have reasons to be jealous* Such an 
injudicious display is positively mischievous, it is tantamount to ill-treating and 
insulting them and exciting their worst passions. 

VTPTtfr—Those who deserve a share. 

The advice given here is very sound in the administration of domestic and 
other social affairs. Aud as hereditary monarchy has more or less the charac¬ 
teristics of a domestic household, being essentially patriarchal in nature, the rules 
of dealings with kith and kin are not out of place in political treatises. 

6 Instances of obedient and devoted sons have been recorded ip 11, 77*8. Here 
are given instances of failure through disobedience* 
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1 65. Hence there is no difference between the son and the daughter’s 
son as regards the offering of cakes to ancestors. 

2 66. The king is to maintain an adopted son in the interests of his terri¬ 
tory as well as subjects. 

s 67. The ruler should have wealth for the protection of his subjects, not 
for other purposes. 

4 68-69. He bequeaths everything to another’s son by adopting him as 
his own child. What can be more strange if he does not give charities and 
offer sacrifices ? 

5 70-73. After attaining Grown-princeship one should not get .demoralised, 
should not insult or oppress (owing to the vanity of one's own 'wealth) one’s 
mother, father, preceptor, brother and sister or the favourites and dear ones of 
the reigning king or the commonalty of the realm. 

1 That the daughter ^or woman generally is not to be despised is sufficient 1 / 
indicated, according to Sukiaeha yya, by the regulation that the male issue of the 
daughter is as much entitled to the funeral rites as the son himself. 

ftpti* — An oblation to deceased ancestors, as a ball or lump of rice mixed up 
with milk, curds, flowers, &c., offered to the manes by nearest surviving relations, 

2 The adoption is not for personal satisfaction but for the proper administra¬ 
tion of the interests of the state. 

3 The king’s wealth is sacred and must not he misspent. Here is a sly hit at 
the practice of adopting sons and spending money over them, The njxt two lines 
make it more clear. 

4 If it is possible for a man bo adopt into one's family men born outside it is 
to be expected that lie should spend some money at auy rate on sacrifices and in 
charities So that the pooper classes as weU as priests may derive some share of 
royal wealth. 

A conflict between national interests and the interests of the adopted child is 
brought out here. That the right of adoption is to a certain extent prejudicial to 
the collective weal of the people at large was conceived by philosophers of the 
Hindu World. Here is a mild protest against the custom. 

—(Charity, gifts, &o.) and qpsn* (sacrifices, worship <fco.) are the two items 
which are interfered with by expenditure over adopted sons. The money which is 
meant for JTSfTnTTvPT (maintenance of subjects, 1. 67) e y., through chanties and sacri¬ 
ficial festivals is spent on men who come into the royal family not even by the acci¬ 
dent ofbiith but by a legal fiction, perhaps by his whim. 

5 Hewly installed Crown-princes are likely to be insolent, rude and haughty 

like upstarts. And poisons likely to bear most the brunt of their affront have been 
divided here into three classes—(1) members of their own family, relatives and 
kinsfolk ; (2j tTSTafijl*^ - friends and favourites of the king, e. g , those who also 
might he similarly installed in case of his absence, and hence who are likely to be 
jealous rivals ; (3> the public at large, the subjects generally It is very 

desiiable ^that the Crown-prince should be able to establish an empire over the 
hearts of the people. Does not mean a great ot illustrious man but a 

lleof.ivA nfinnifl. 
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1 74-75. But if somebody who is outside the royal clan or family wants 
admittance into it the good people do not tolerate such presentation of an out¬ 
sider to the king. 

2 76-77. Even after attaining great prosperity he should abide by his 
father’s command, for to a child the father’s command is his best ornament. 

s 78-79. The mother was killed by Bhargava, and Kama went to forest 
according to their father’s commands. And it was through the strength of 
their fathers’ penances that they respectively got back their mother and kingdom. 

4 80. The command of him who has the two-fold right of cursing and 
blessing is very weighty. 

8 81-82. He should not display his greatness to all his brothers; for 
Suyodhana was ruined through the insult meted to the brothers who had also 
right to the wealth. 

6 83-85. Owing to the violation of father’s commands royal offsprings 
even after attaining excellent positions are thrown down like meanial servants, 
the sons of Yayati and Viswamitra. 

1 The Crown-prince has been advised to behave well with all persons. But here 
lie is asked to make a difference with regard to one point, viz. t 

i e , seeing the king (rnfif) 

Bo not bear or tolerate, i $. t the prince should not allow the outsider 
to appear before the king. He should be judicious enough to make the choice as 
to who should be preseated and who not. 

2 —Increase, affluence, prosperity. 

3 The common traditional stories about Parasmama and Rama are hexe 

* 

pressed into service to.prove the authority of father aud the efficacy of obedience 
to father. Sons who obey their fathers are successful in life. 

4 The command of such persons must be respected. 

5 Difference in prosperfy. Jt is always a bad policy to make a 

display of oue's strength before those who have reasons to he jealous. Such an 

- ♦ 

injudicious display is positively mischievous, it is tantamount to ill-treating and 
insulting them and exciting their worst passions. 

¥TPTt£—Those who deserve a share. 

The advice given here is very sound in the administration of domestic and 
other social affairs. And as hereditary monarchy has more or lees the charac¬ 
teristics of a domestic household, being essentially patriarchal in nature, the rules 
of dealings with kith and kin are not out of place in political treatises. 
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good, who do good deeds and have no sloth—perform the duties of their master 
even heifer than their own work by the four-fold qualities of body, speech, 
thought and diligence. 

118-119. (The good office-bearer) is satisfied with his salary only, is sweet- 
tongued, expert in actions, pure and firm ; skilful in doing good to others and 
is averse to evil ways. 

1 119-120. He observes even the son or the father who does injury to the 
master; is not similar to the lord who goes astray, but understands well (the 
situations). 


3 121. He does not protest against the statements of bis master, nor does 
he give publicity to any of his shortcomings. 

s 123. He is not procrastinating in good measures but procrastinating 
(and dilatory) in evil ones. 

124, He never picks holes in the coats of his master’s wife, children and 
friends, 


j 125. Towards his master’s wife, children and friends he bears same 
attitude as the master himself. 


8 126. He does not appraise himself, nor does he defy anybody. He doe? 
not envy or insult anyone. 

127. He does not want the rights belonging to others, but is unambitious 
and always contented. 


J The good officer is be who is impartial aud deoa not fear to expose the faults an< 
vices of even near relatives, and who does not pander to the evil tastes aud habits of th 
master but ia firm aud strong (in dissuading him from them). 

^cR*—observer, watcher, scrutineer. 

commits offence, acts against the interests. 

SErrTO—Fault, crime. 

3TrT§T tf—Not like him. 

^ Tf'—i e , not a mere echo of the master, not a sycophant but has his own iudividua 
lily,' The son’s activities may go against the interests of the master, the father’s aoti*i!ie 
also may pcint the same way. Even the master himself may adopt suicidal measures. 1 
these oases it is only the good servant who can intervene aud by boldly asserting his indi 
vjdualiiy rescue hie state from ruin aud calamity. 

One who can well understand situations, 


3 One who protests, 

frre—Word. 

Defects 

3 He follows the principle ‘Love me, loye my dog.» 

4 *"e , one who thinks in for whose thought is of) the same manner as th 

master himaelt. He is thoroughly identified with his master’s interests and looks upon a 
bis concerns as his own. 


*D « 


«*1 
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1 128. He bears or puts on the clothes, ornaments, (fee., offered by him 
and ever stands before him. 

2 129. He spends according to his salary, is moderate, kind and also 
courageous. 

3 130. Lastly, the excellent servant is he who discusses the evil deeds of 
his master privately, i, e. does not give publicity to them. 

4 131. The servant with attributes contrary to those ’mentioned above is 
known to be bad. 

132-133. Those who are underpaid, those who have been coerced by 
punishment, cheats, the miserable, the greedy, and those who speak well in 
one’s presence. 

5 134-138. The passionate, the vicious, the diseased those who seek 
bribes, the gamblers, the atheists, the vain and untruthful as well as the 
envious people ; those who have been insulted, and touched to the quick by 
harsh words, the friends and servants of enemies, and those who keep up old 
enmities, the ferocious and the daring, as also the irreligious people can never 
be gOod officers. 

6 139. The marks of good and bad servants have been enumerated, 
concisely. 

140. Now are described the characteristics of priests and other officers. 

1 ’tTPref—He puts on the insignia, badges, do,, indicating his rank and function and is 
ever ready to serve his master. 

2 —Salary. One of the characteristics of goodjofficera is frugality and moderation 
in expenditure. 

Persons who are spendthrifts and extravagant in their private capacity are likely to 
bring disasters upon the state by injudicious administration of public interests. Hence 
an individual’s extravagance is not only a personal foible but has also a serious aignifi* 
cance in political and social affairs. 1 he man, therefore, who spends within his means is 
good not only as a private citizen but is also an acquisition to the state, 

s Having described some of the characteristics of the good officers, Sukr&ch&ryya is 
going to mention a few marks by which bad servants are to be kuown. Of course quite 
the opposite attributes will be predicated of them, 

4 Those whose salaries are low. Low' paid officerss are never to be trusted 
with responsible work and are not expected to render faithful service. 

Of course, the men described in these lines are good for nothing. 

5 Malicious, envious. 

. ©* 

Sjjy jpf—Diseased. 

•'Those who are addicted to vices, «. g., hunting. 

—.Qambters—those wbo play at dice, 

_Those who continue. 

JT3Kf^rTT—*• $•» censured for neglects of duty, 

e rrrtvrr_Priest, 
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1 141-143. The priest, the viceroy, the premier, the commander, the 
councillor, the judge, the scholar, the Sumnntraka, the Amdti/a, as well the 
spy—these are the tea departments of a king. 4 

2 144. Whose incomes are one-tenth more than those of subsequent mer 

up to the spies. 

3 145-147. The king is said to have eight departments or requisites of 
regal administration according to some people. 

4 148. These eight departments of political organisation have equal 
remuneration. 

5 149. The spy who is well up in (the art of reading) emotions and gestures 
(expressions) is a servant of these eight. 

6 150-155. The priest is superior to all others—the main-stay of. the 
king and kingdom. The viceroy t comes next, next the Premier; theu the 

1 STraTfSr and are different ministers wiih different function, 

^vrirT—Chief Secretary, superintendent, premier. 

^f^-Commauder, War Minister 
Councillor, diplomatist. 

TOrEre ? -Finance Minister, 
qjTjTPT—-Ordinary Minister. 

Advisers, requisites of regal administration. Departments of Executive 
Government. < 

jrr3'fgWT3ii“0ue who asks (JTT^) as well as decides j The Jutsice. 

2 That is, the income of g^farn is one-tenth greater than that of I'ratinidkL That 
of Pratinidki one-tenth greater than that of Pradkd?ia, and so on. 

3 The eight requistes are Sumantra, Scholar, Minister, Pradb&na, Sachiva, Am&tya, 
Justice, and Viceroy, 

4 ajfvncnTT;—Those whose incomes are equal. There are two sys terns of political 

organisation. According to the first the incomes vary in a certain proportion, there is a 
gradation of salary. According to the second there is equality ef iucome, 

5 In the second list has no place. But the spy is too important an office-bearer to 

be ignored. Hence according to the second theory he is retained as the follower or of 
the main departments^ , * 

The emotions and feelings of the mind, 

tUI^iT'C Expressions or manifestations of feeling through gesticulations, physical 
gestures, 

HrST—Science, here the art of studying the mind and its external manifestation*. 
It goes without sayi ng that the spy must be an adept in this art. 

The U. H5-146 introduce parenthetically, as it were, the new conception of political 

departments, and mention it here only as a piece of information. 8ukrflchfi,ryya does not 
accept it himself. 

6 JpKhssrn—The former among whom was superior to the latter. 

Having described the salary, precedence^and social as well as political status of the 

10 classes of administrative authorities, fchikr&cb&ryya goes on to describe the func¬ 
tions and qualifications of each. 
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Sachiva, then the Minister, next the v Justice, then the Scholar ; next comes 
Sumantra, then the A maty a, lastly the Spy; these officers are successively 
meritorious in order. 

1 156-160. One who is versed in mantras and rituals, master o£ the three 
sciences, skilful at work, conqueror of the senses, subduer of anger, devoid 
of greed and passions, equipped with a knowledge of six Ahgas (J T eddnc/as) 
and of the science of Archery with all its branches, one who knows the 
science of moral as well as religious interests, one fearing whose anger 

even the king takes to virtuous ways of life, one who is well up in Ntti Scistra 
and master of military implements and tactics is the Priest. 

161. The Priest is also the dchdnjya and he is competent both to curse 
and bless. 


162. Without the advice of the Prakrit is, he., the Executive officers, the 
state is sure to be destroyed. 

163. If the king fears their control, they are good ministers. 


1 The enumeration of the attributes of a priest gives some idea of the all-round 

culture he is to have. Not a mere knowledge of the techoiqe of saciifioial rites and 
ceremonies, but a sound liberal education is expected of him. That he should have 
the moral qualities of moderation, abstemiousness and self-control goes without 
saying. He must also be smart and active What is of special siguifi- 

cance in the list is the mention of the several branches of learning he should master 
(1) The Thiee Vedas technically known (2) The sixYedangas sciences which 

introduce learners bo the study of the Vedas, without which no one can understand 
and appreciatesthe master sciences. These are known as (a) fwT—The Science of 
pronunciation and articulation ; (6) The detail of religious ceremonies; (c) 

3U73OT Grammar ; 'd) Prosody ; (e) Astronomy ; f/j ftw Explanation 

cf difficult or obecure words and phrases that occur in the Vedas. (3) The military 
science with all its branches; vrgife or the Science of archery is a generic name 
for the Science governing all material exploits ; (4) The Science of religious inter¬ 
ests of men, (5) Niti feastra—Science of social, economic, and political morals. 
(6) The art of warfare. Practical training is here implied, as theoretical know¬ 
ledge of warlike feats is suggested by vrgafefsrH- 

Thus apart from the moral and physical training the system of education for 
priests includes within intellectual culture a training in Economics, Theology, 
Sociology and Military Science. 

S —Arrays of soldiers, their grouping and management on fields. 

2 fw^tW—Oontrol, discipline, pressure* 

A good minister is be whom (whose regulations) the king fears. 

The polity described in Sukraniti is formally despotic ; but it recognises only 
such ministers as ideal as are not merely * king's fiieuds * or ‘king's men’ working 
like his private secretaries or confidential clerks, but have an individuality and 
independence of character by which they can control the whims and caprices of 

il.r. a a W a f am a f i An 11 XT OTrtVftm till© COUrSB Of tll0 Stated SOtiOOr 
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1 164-165. Can there be prosperity of the kingdom if there be ministe 
whom the ruler does not fear ? Such ministers are to be gratified like wom< 
with decorations, liveries of honour, etc. 


2 166-167. If there be no improvement in the state whether in ester 
population, efficiency, revenue or administration; if, on the contrary, the sta 
be jeopardised through the ministers’ counsels, what is the good of havir 
such men (as king’s advisers) ? 


3 168-173. The Pratmidhi or vice-regent is he who knows what is to 


done, and what is not to be done. The Pnulhdna is he who lias eye 

n — ... ... ■ —> .i n -., » " - ■——— - -- - -‘ 1 - * - I - »«■- —m 

independence of ministers is the criterion of national well-being. Men w 
dare not raise their voice against the king have no place in the councils of etaf 
but should be refained as ornamental figureheads and ‘ dignified parts * of the cor 
titntion. They do not deserve any effective ccutrol over statecraft and should 
humoured by grants of titles, honours aud distinctions. 

They are no better than women who are satisfied with trinkets and dainties, 
—The function of a king, rule, administration, government, 

* £ 

Some other general teats of good ministers are mentioned here. They mi 
be able to display their ability and justify their existence by adding to the sfcafc 
resources, territory, influence or prestige. 

3 The several ministers of the king who are heads of several departments a 
mentioned here. The Hindu technical terms and English equivalents are giv 
below: 


J^T—Priest. 
jrfnfvrfvr—V iceroy. 

Superintendent, Chief Secretary. 
War Secretary. 

—Diplomatist, Foreign Secretary, 
^f^TT—Learned advisor. 

ITRfarsre?— 1 Chief Justice. 

SRTrST—Land Revenue Officer. 


grfar—Finance Minister. 

O- Ambassador. 

The differentiation of the Executive into so many departments, each with 
own functions and own chief, indicates a highly organised political fabric. T 
statement of qualifications required of each minister is also ihe product of a de 
insight into the functions of the state. The picture thus presented is oot one 
a simple piimitive political life in which the ‘ man in the street 1 is fit to be a jud| 
a warrior and a ruler by turn, but one of a complex organization which requii 
specialized functionaries for the efficient discharge of its functions and her 
demands of each a specialized training as Judge, Commander, Financier, &o. 

1, 170 The Mantri or .Foreign Secretary must be proficieut in Niti, i e n t 
art of life (or the rules for the good management of practical affairs). He mi 
therefore kuow what to do under what circumstances. This is what is meant 
modern times by ‘expediency.’ 

1. 171. The PrddvivdJca or Chief Justice must be proficient in three Sciences 

1 n>*U> ,v. n— nn Wlafnr'TTl flmfc Which tr6&tS Of tllO ftt 
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(supervises) all things. The Sachica U the man who knows all about 
the army. The Mtint A is one who is adept in diplomacy. The Pundit 
is the person who is well up in the theory of religion and morals. The 

Prddoiodka is he who has knowledge of men, JSastms and morals. The 
Amdtya is known to be the person who has knowledge of lands and records. 
The Swwmim is he who knows of the incomes and disbursements. 


1 174-175. That man is chosen as ambassador who knows the innermost 
feelings of other men, who can study their expressions and movements,_ and 
who has good nmmory, knows the conditions of time and place, can speak well, 


and is fearless. 

2 176-178. The Pmlinidhi should always' advise kings as to when a 
thing should be done immediately even though it is evil and when refrain 
from doing a thing though it is good (at the proper time); make them act 
up to his advice; and if they do not abide by him, he should go on 
explaining. 

3 179-180. The Ptwlhanu has to discriminate between truth and 
untruth and find out the total amount of work among the functions dis¬ 
charged by all. 

laid down*by sages and Rists in Sa^tras (1 heology, ) and that which treats of maaaers, 

customs, and morals handed down from generation to generation (Morality or Ethics). 
All the Sciences enumerated here are human and social ; and the Judge has to qualify 
himself specially in' these for he has always to deal mainly with men and manners. 

1,172. Rands, ^ ~writings or records. Perhaps a knowledge of tenures 

and rights is implied here, The Amdtya is thus a Cadastral Settlement or Survey Minister. 

i —-inward feelings. The ambassador must be able to study the mind’s thoughts. 

sjTTifiTt— facial expressions or outward manifestations of sentiments through the physical 
organs & y,, in speech, gesticulations, movements of limbs, &c», ac.ivity, enterprise. The 
ambassador must also keep ne .vs of the movements of the persons he studies. 

He must have a retentive memory for he may have to communicate many things orally 
which it might be inexpedient to transmit in black and white. It is easy to understand 
why he should be a master of Geography and History ^ and U t space and time) and 
also a good speaker, For unless ha is well grounded in the actual conditions of time and 
place and the special characteristics of the relations betweeu persons he has to deal with 
he is likely to misunderstand or misrepresent facts and thus bungle with the state’s 

s The Vice-regent is not merely to ditto the king at every step but must be bold 

enough to forbid bad courses of action, and recommend what appears to be good at the 
proper time.' 

3 He is something like a general supervisor over all the affairs of the state and a con* 
troller of office systems. 

A w* ah n I r\f work. 
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1 181-190. The Sdehiva has to study the elephants, horses, chariots 
foot-soldiers, camels, oxen, bandsmen, ensign bearers, men who practisi 
battle-arrays, men who are sent out eastward and westward (on mission) 
bearers of royal emblems, arms and weapons, attendants of superior, ordinan 
and inferior grades, and the various classes of ammunitions; lie has to fim 
out the groups that are complete in all their parts, how many of these ar< 
in active condition, how many are old and how many new, how manj 
arc unht for work, how many troops are well equipped with arms, ordnanct 
and gunpowder, and what is the amount of commissariat and other contingen 
cies. Then he has to communicate the result of his studies to the king. 

2 191-193. The Mcmtri has to study when, how and to whom thi 
policies of Peace, Purchase, partition and Penalty have to be adopted and thi 
various effects of each whether great, moderate or small; and having decidec 
on the course of action to communicate that to the king. 

* 194-199. The Chief Justice should advise the king after examining, witl 
the help of his peers in Council, the men who have brought forward suits fo 
judgment, by witnesses, written documents, artifices, and by occult processe 
to find out which method or ^procedure is likely to be most efficacious in whfcl 
case, and after determining what is the inevitable decision by thp application oi 
reasoning direct observation, inference, analogy as well as the local customs. 

1 —Groups 

New. 

srfjrg'ff —Gunpowder. 

—Necessaries and con Urgencies of war. 

2 etc —The four pjlicies mentioned here are the orthodox methods of dealiu 
with international affairs in Hindu treatises on Politics. The Mantri is thus the Foreigi 
Secretary. 

^f^rrXT—Considering or studying. 

f5rf^?rr—Determining or deciding. 

ji 

3 The Judicial procedure ia fully described here. (1) The Chief Justice ia not to at 

alone but is to be helped by He is to be ,2) The judgment ia to be public 

for he is to be WTftsTrT (seated in the assembly), (3j The examination ia to be cyiiducto 
iu as many ways as possible so that the whole truth may be discovered. Even JafaTVFi 
i.e , mystical or occult processes have to be resorted to in order to discover tht propc 
method of attacking a problem. (4) The sentence is to be delivered after careful weigbic 
of evidence. All the methods of truth investigation known in Hindu Logic hare to t 
used. The or manners, morals and customs of the folk that have been hande 

down from generations must also be investigated. For otherwise the judgement might l 
correct in theory but wrong in practice, in fact, quite ont of place, 
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1 200-203. The Pandit has to study the rules o£ moral life obtaining 
in society in ancient and modern times, which have been mentioned in the codes, 
which are now opposed, and which militate against the customs of the folk, 
and to advise the king by those which are efficacious both for his life and 
hereafter. 

2 204-206. The Sumantrcc should communicate to the king the amount of 
commodities laid by, the amount of debts, &c., the amount spent, and the 
amount of surplus or balance in both moveables and immoveables during the 
course of the year. 

8 207-208. How many cities, villages and forests are there, the amount 
of land cultivated, who is the receiver of the rent, the amount of revenue 
realised. 

209-210. Who receives the remainder after paying off the rent, how much 
land remains uncultivated, the amount of revenue realised through taxes and 
fines. 

211-212. The amount realised without cultivation (z.$., as Nature’s gift), 
how much accrues from forests, the amount realised through mines and jewels. 


1 Various classes of rules and regulations of life are here enumerated. There cannot 
be a uniform standard of moral conduct—it is implied. It must vary according to place, 
time, and circumstances. 

g i possibility of a Pandit being opposed to the manners and custom! 
of the people is thus indicated. 

It is the function of the Pandit to study the manners and customs and always to be in 
touch with the latest thoughts and opinions of the people, i.e,, to grow with the world. 

Sukr^charyya is not an advocate of fixed codes of morality and religion that must be 
absolutely respected at all times and places and under any circumstances whatever, but 
recognises the relativity of religious and moral sentiments and practices to the social and 
other conditions of the world. 

3 The jj-pr^r or Finance Minister has to study the Budget and Revenues and prepare 
the schedule of Credits and Debits, Assets and liabilities of the State, He has, in fact, 
to frame what is called the Balance-sheet, 

3 The Financial affairs are distributed between the who is in charge of the 

Budget and the scfjrpptT who charge of Land settlement and records. 

The following sources of revenue are mentioned 

(1) HT^T—Rent from land. 

(2) ^T’^qR'—D uties or taxes. 

S3 

(3) ^7^—“Fines. 

( 4 ) what i a received without cultivation or care, nature’s contribution. 

<5) Income from forests. 

(6) WT5K —Mineral’wealth. 

<7) ffrf^TJTTTT—Deposits as in a bank, 

(8) —Unowned, All unclaimed property belongs to the stale, 

(9) * ?re^TT|[?7-*Gofc back from thieves. 
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213-214. How much is collected as unowned or unclaimed by anybody, 
got back from the thief, and the amount stored up,'■*—knowing these things the 
Amtitya should inform the king. 

, 1 215-216. The characteristics and functions of the ten chief advisers have 
been mentioned in brief. One should know them by the records of work given 
by each. 

217. The king should appoint them to each post by rotation. 

2 218-219. The king should not make his officers more powerful than 
himself, and the ten Prakritis should be entrusted with equal power. 

3 220-224. He should always appoint three men for each department—the 
wisest of them all at the head and the two others as overseers, for three, five, 
seven or ten years, and having noticed each officer’s qualifications for the work 
entrusted he should make the necessary changes. 

* 225. The king should never give office for ever to any body and 
everybody. 

226-227. He should appoint men to offices after examining the fitness of 
the persons for them. For who does not get intoxicated by drinking of the 
vanity of offices ? 

5 228-230. So he should appoint others’ after seeing that they are fit 
to discharge the functions, or the apprentices who are qualified for that task as 
paid officers, or outsiders in their absence. 


1 E oh officer is ihus to be made competent for all functions of the state through 
taking pait in each for certain periods. 

trfrarg —The system of training up officers by rotation. But it is difficult to set 
how the p iestly function can be discharged by the others. 

3 —Of equal authority. Is the theory of checks aud balances implied here ? 

3 Here are rules for the management cf each or jurisdiction, Le*, department 

Inspectors, overseers 

Y. ar. The term of office or tenure of appointment is for 3, 5, 7, or 10 year 

according to U , qualifications. 

) * 

4 Sub-4 b&ryya warns the king against bestowal of permanent offices, Appointment 
to posts should be, according to him, during good behaviour. If the pride of positio 
bewilders the officer and be proves unworthy of the responsibility he should be dismissed 
Work is the Bole test and recommendation for office. 

5 When somebody is found to be unworthy of the work entrusted to him others are t 

be appointed. In such a case the claims of those who follow in bis heel 

(a.?,, subt rdinafces and apprentices: should be considered And these should be appointe 
on salary arefe 
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231. He should apppoinfc men who have his qualifications or his sons to 
his post. 

1 232-233. As the officer becomes qualified for the higher and higher 
functions he should be appointed to the higher and higher post. At the end 
he should be a PraTrhi (one of the 10 advisers). 

2 234-235. He should appoint many overseers or appoint only one officer 
without any overseer at all according to the importance of the jurisdiction to 
be managed. 

3 236. He should appoint for other works those who are fit. 

237-238. He should appoint separately the heads of elephants, horses, 
chariots, infantry, cattle, camels, deer, birds, gold, jewels, silver, clothes. 

4 239. The chief of treasure, the chief of grains, and the superintendent 
of cooking. 

5 240-241. The superintendent of parks, and the head of buildings and 
palaces, separately, as also always the superintendent of the necessaries and 
contingencies, the officer in charge of the religious establishments and the 
supervisor of charities. 

1 These lines describe a regular system of translation and promotion through 

qualification and aptitude for successively higher posts leading ultimately to the 

immediate advisers and councillors of the king. The officer is to begin at the 
lowest rung of the administrative ladder, but by displaying his ability in the 
lower grades, may be lifted up to the post of highest responsibility. 

All these rules about the training of officers, tenure of service, organisation 
of the office, the filling up of vacancies, rotation and gradual promotion are the 
outcome of a highly developed political machinery that would be required in a 
vast country-state or an empire. Sukraniti is adapted to the requirements not of 
village-commonwealths or city-states but extensive national organisations. 

—In succession. The amount of work to be done and the number and 
variety of interests to be administered must be vet y large in order to allow for 
the scientific division of labour and the methods of scientific specialisation and 
transfer prescrib9d in these lines. 

2 Office, jurisdiction. The proportion of inspectors to actual workers 
is to be determined scientifically according to the.,nature of the interests to be 
administered. 

3 -Each of these things is to be to charge of a separate officer. But it 

is difficult to see how and why some of these responsibilities can be parted from 
each other, e.<p, f Wbat is the good of having separate officers for gold, jewels aud 
silver ? This is specialisation carried too far. Or perhaps all these things are 
to go together, as implied in 11. 303 4 

4 The treasurer, the head of the granary and kitchen-superintendent are 
separate officers as they should be. 

The granary is a very important feature of Hindu economic and social life 

& —A separate officer is required for administering the institutions 

for the satisfaction of gods, eg , temples, Dharmasdld9, 4o., which ate likely to 
too many in Hindu society. 
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242-245. The lord of *Tf*, the headman of the village, the collector of 
land revenues, the clerk, the collector of taxes (tolls and duties), as also the 
news-bearer—these six are to be appointed in each village and town. 

1 246-50. Those who practise penances, those who are charitable, those 

who are proficient in revealed literature ^ (the Vedas) and Smritis, those who 

are well versed in Purdnas , those who know the SAstras , (other than the 

Srutisi Smritis , and Purdnas ) the astrologers, the sorcerers, those who are 

* 

masters o£ Ayurveda (medical science), those who are versed in the religions 
rites and ceremonies, those who practise the virtues laid down in Tantras and 
those others who are meritorious, intelligent and masters of their passions— 
these classes of men the king should worship and maintain by stipends, gifts 
and honours. 

2 251. Otherwise the king is disparaged and earns an ill name. 

3 252-253/ There are many functions which involve a multiplicity of 
effects. The king should appoint officers for the discharge of such functions 
also after considering their fitness for these. 


1 Some special charges on the state are those men who are morally or intellec¬ 
tually deserving of help. 

They are to be respected by grants of scholarship (^Tr^TT ? ), gifts of land or 

* ^ 

other things (^T?r) and titles of honour or distinction (ttivt). 

Iu enumerating the intellectual qualifications entitling a man to such honours 
and aids Suhrdch&ryya mentions perhaps all the varieties of f^rSQTT prevalent in his 
time—(1) ^f^—The Vedas ; i2) (3) gn^-Paranas ; (4, sim (5) t^-DivU 

nation (astrology), (6/^r?sr—Hymns and incantations, e g , those of the Atharva- 

Veda which are efficacious in many social troubles ; (7) —The science and 

art of medicine j (8) —The religious rites and usages—saroificea and offer¬ 

ings to gods ; (9) oT^ — Tantras , 

The enumeration of these branches of learning in this connexion indicates a 

comparatively modern^ stage of socio political life in two ways In the first place, 
the fact that even gRSjraTO', and entitle the persons to distinctions and 

aids of the state equally as the Brutis is an index to the great liberalisation of 
intellect that must have been prevalent at the time. In the second place the 
branches of learning must have been many and diversified for long in order that 
there might be specialists in each, It is doubtful if Tantras and men adept in the 

rites prescribed therein could be noticed iu Pre-Buddhistic age, say the of Brutis. 

8 This is the sanction for stipends and honorariums to Scholars and learned men, 

The above lines suggest a sort of literary pensions granted to qualified men tc 
enable them to devote their whole time and energy to the pursuit of their speoia 
investigations. Here is a pica for the adoption of the policy of Protection for foster 
ing the national literature, arts and sciences. A state without men of letters is 
insignificant and unimportant. Hence one of the functions of the state is the direel 
promotion and encouragement of culture among the people 

3 —Which have many ends, hence highly complicated state functions 
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1 254-255. There is no letter (of alphabet) which bears no charm, there 
is no root (of plants) that possesses no medicinal properties. So also there is 
no man who is (utterly) unfit. But the rarity is the person who can connect. 

256-258. The man who knows of the various species of elephants, e. <?., 
Prahhadra , Airdvata, Pundmiha , etc., their treatment, the methods of training 
them, their diseases, the art of nourishing them ; who can discover and distingu¬ 
ish their qualities by studying the roof of the mouth, the tongue, and the nails, 
who knows how to climb them and guide their movements, should be appointed 
to take care of elephants. 

259. The guide with such qualifications is sure to captivate the heart of 
the elephant (is sure to master its passions). 

*260-263. The man who knows of the feelings of horses, and can dis¬ 
cover and distinguish their qualities by studying their species, Colour and move¬ 
ments, who knows how to guide, train and treat them, and is aware of their 
mettle, spirit and diseases, who knows what is good and what is bad nourish¬ 
ment for them, who knows of their weight, their capacity for bearing weights, 
their teeth and their age, who besides is valorous, adept in military parades and 
is wise, should be appointed to the superintendentship of horses. 

*264-267. The man who has all these 'qualifications and besides knows 
of the yoke and the burden, who knows of the strength of chariots, 


r 

1 Sukrdchdryya has been dilating on the skill and discrimination required of 
the master tor the sleotion of proper men for tasks for which they are fit. These 
two lines contain the general truth that there is nothing in the world that is abso* 
lately useless. Everything has its own use.—The greatest difficulty is to find out 
the man who can make proper use of these things in the universe, create mantras by 
connecting the letters of the alphabet, discover medicines by finding out the relation 
of plants with humau bodies. 

The kernel of truth that Suhraniti establishes for the success of organisations, 

and what all responsible men should regard as the first principle is the maxim, 
1 Give each man his proper work.’ sffarar— the combiuer, connecter, the man who 
can discover the relations existing between bodies, and heuce the effects of various 
sets of juxtapositions. 

2 Sukiach&ryya’s statement of qualifications for the superintendents of horses 
and elephants contains, as it should, a knowledge of practical zoology and veteri¬ 
nary science. Aud as the two animals differ in many respects both as regards 
physique, movements and habits, it is easy to see why the two offices should be kept 
separate, A good groom is not likely to be a good tender of elephants. 

s The master of chariots must have not only all the qualifications of keepers 
of horses, but the additional merits of discriminating the qualities of wood and 
other materials used in the building of chariot so that be might be confident of 
the strength of his vehicle ; and he mast also be skilled in the mechauioal move¬ 
ments required for manipulating it. 

OTTTTfTW <fco — Destroyer of the mark fixed for the attacking missiles, 
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and is skilled in moving, rotating and turning them about, who by movements 
of chariots can frustrate the aims (of enemies marked by missiles and weapons,) 
and who knows how to fasten and protect the horses should be appointed 
as master of chariots. 


268-269. Those are to be made grooms of horses who are brave, versed in 
military parades and battle arrays and know of the movements of horses, who are 
intelligent and know the art of warfare with arms and weapons. 


270-273. The trainer of horses is he who knows of the eleven kinds of 
horses’ movements such as: (1) circular, (2) galloping, (3) prancing, (4) trot- 
( 5 ) jumping, (6) speedy, (7) slow, (8) tortuous, (9) serpentine, (10) 'rolling , 
revolving, and (11) galloping at full speed; and who can ‘break’ them 

according to their strength and according to the uses to which they would be 
put. 


1 274-275. The man who can serve the horses well, who knows howto 
place the saddles, etc., and who is able-bodied and brave should be made a 
groom. , * 


<* / 

2 276-280. Those who are well up in Nitisdstras , the use of arms and 
ammunitions, manipulations of battle arrays, and the art of management and 
discipline, who are not too young hut of middle age, who are brave, self- 
controlled, able-bodied, always mindful of their own duties, devoted to their 
masters and haters of enemies should be made commanders and soldiers whether 
they are S&dras or Ksatriyas, Vaisyas or descended from Mlechchhas. 

* 281-285. There should be appointed a head over five or six foot-soldiers. 
Such an officer is called Pattipdla . The Gaulmika is the head of thirty foot- 
soldiers. The Satdnika is the head of one hundred foot-soldiers. The Anusatika 
is the heed of one hundred foot-soldiers. There should be an officer over one 
thousand and an officer over ten thousand troops. 


!T—Saddle. 


T Discipline, rules of etiquette. The Military Department must follow 
these rules and ceremonials very punctiliously. Hence only well disciplined men 
can be taken into the army. 

L. 279- There is no caste in and for military organisations. The army mar be 
recruited from any caste. 


5 Ranke of the army : — 

rjfTrrm—head of 5 or 6 infantry. 
Head of 30 
nf 100 


*prf7fiK— Head of 100 infantry. 
HTsfW-Head of 1.000 „ 
wrafk*—Head of 10.000 .. 
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*286-287. The man who trains the soldiers in the morning* and in the 
evening in military parades, and who knows the art of warfare as well as the 
characteristics of battle-fields is the Satdnika . 

f 

288. The Anusatika who has these qualifications is a help to the 
Satdnika. 

'289-290. The Sendai is he who knows of the military necessaries, con¬ 
tingencies, and the battleworthy soldiers and appoints functions to the guards 
and sentinels. 

291-292. The pattipa is he who conducts the rotation of watchmen on 
duty at night. And gulmapa knows carefully those on night duty. 

*293-294. The Lekhakci ( clerk) is he who knows how many soldiers are 
there, how much salary has been received by them, where the old soldiers have 
gone. 

295. The master of twenty elephants or of twenty horses is known as 
the H ay ala. 

296. The king should mark the above-mentioned officers with appro¬ 
priate 'Uniforms. 

297-298. Those men are to be masters of goat, sheep, cow's, buffaloes, 
deer, etc., who are skilful in tending and nourishing them and who have love 
for these animals. 

299. Of like qualifications there should be appointed men to serve 
elephants, camels, &e. 

300-302. They are also of warlike dispositions, domesticators of titira 
birds, and good teachers of parrots, and know when syena birds fall victims 
to arrows as well as the inward feelings of these animals. 

303-304. That man is to be in charge of gold, jewels, silver and coins 
who can distinguish their values by their weight, shape, lustre, colour, and 
resemblances. 

305-306. The man who is self-controlled, possesses wealth, know 1 * 3 * * * 7 s the 
arts of politics, considers riches as valuable as life and is very miserly is to be 
the Treasurer. 

307-308. That man is to be in charge of clothing who can distin¬ 
guish the values of woollen and silken clothes by studying the places of 


1 Parades were held twice every day under the supervision of the head of 100 

ioldiers. f 

3 The Stenant is thus like Amsatika an assistant to Satdnika. He is in 

charge of the commissariat, general health and comfort of the troops under the 

Satdnika something like a civil attendant of the troops. 

a $^««.The officer in charge of all facts and figures. He can supply 

statistics and news about the Military Department. 
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origin, the nature of men who' have woven them, the fineness and roughness of 
texture, as well as the durability or otherwise of the fabrics. 

300-312. That man is to be Superintendent of tents and furniture, etc., 
who knows the methods of dyeing, laying out beds, fitting camps, and arrange¬ 
ments of clothes. 

313-311. That man is to be the Superintendent of the granary who 
knows of the species, measurements, values, essential characteristics of 
the grains, as well as the methods of consuming, collecting and cleansing 
them. 

315-316. The Kitchen Superintendent is he who can distinguish the 
washed from non-washed food substances, and can distinguish the mixtures 
and varieties of tastes, who is skilled in the culinary arts and who knows of th.e 
attributes of substances. 

*317-319. The Superintendent of parks and forests is lie who knows of 
the causes of growth and development of flowers and fruits, who knows how 
to plant and cure the trees by administering proper soil and water at the 
suitable time, and who knows of-their medicinal properties. 

2 320~324. That man is to be the Supervisor of buildings and palaces 
who can construct palaces, ditches, forts, ramparts, images, machines, and 
bridges, who can dig wells, lakes, tanks, and can build artificial fountains and 
pumps for discharging water upwards,-—all this very finely according to 
canons of fine Alls. 

3 325-326. That man is said to be in charge of the household who 
knows fully of the requisites of the king and collects the things at the 
proper time. 

327-328. That man should be appointed to the post of superintending 
-the religious establishments and institutions who is mindful of his own duty 
■in life, always devoted to religious practices and has no greed and hanker¬ 
ing. 

329-332. The Superintendent of charities is to be that person who does 
not disappoint the beggar, does not amass wealth, who is charitable, has no 
greed, can detect the merits of others, is not slothful, who is kind, gentle in 
words, knows the proper objects of charity and is very humble. 

1 ^TmirrfwfH^OoiTesponds to Superintendents of Botanical Gardens of 
modern times. 

* The qualifications described here are those of the Civil .Engineer, In 
modern times also the officer in charge of Public Works must be a Civil Engineer. 

* ^^—Commodities, 

This officer is something like a butler who ministers to the daily wanti of the 
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333-336. Those who are versed in the arts of politics, have intelligence 
and are men of good deeds, habits and attributes, who are impartial to friends 
and foes alike, religious-minded and truthful, who are not slothful, who have 
conquered the passions of anger, lust and cupidity, who are gentle in speech and 
old in age should be made members of Council irrespective of caste. 

337-338* That man is-to appointed head hostels and inns for strangers 
who looks upon all' being as self, who has no hankering and has respect for 
guests, and who is always charitable. 

339-340. The examiner should be he who is devoted to the good of others, 
who does not divulge other’s secrets, who bears no hatred and who appreciates 
merits of others. 

341-342. The chief is he who inflicts punishment in such a way as not to 
annihilate the subjects and who is neither too cruel nor too lenient. 

343-344. The head of the village, like the father and the mother, protects 
the people from aggressors, thieves and also from officers. 

3 345-346. The gardener collects flowers and fruits after having duly 
nourished the trees with care. The collector of taxes is to be like him. 

3 347-348. The clerk is to be he who has skill in accounts, who knows 
of the differences between countries and languages, and who can write without 
hesitation and without vagueness. 

349-350. The sentinel or news-bearer is to be well up in the use of arms 
and weapons, able-bodied, active in habits, and humble in responding appro¬ 
priately (to orders). 

*351-352. That man is a good collector of taxes and duties who realises 
these from shop-keepers in such a way as not to destroy their capital. 

353-354. That man is said to be practising penances who keeps regular 
fasts, systematically observes the rules, regulations and rities of religious life, 
is bent on meditation, self-controlled, merciful and uncovetous. 


i The prinoip’e of Taxation is suggested by the art of the gardener who 
deprives the trees of their prodacts but not of their Life. Taxation is a painful 
necessity but must nob be heavy enough to kill the people. 

3 The must be proficient in Mathematics, History, Q-eography and 

Language. 

1 Both as regards wem [ie. t duties or taxes on goods) and HPT (revenue from 
land) the principle of collection is the same— vis, t not to destory the productive 
oapaoity altogether. 
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355-336. That man is charitable who gives away wealth, wife and 
sons to those who beg for those and who takes nothing (in return.) 

357-358. They are known to be Srutajna or learned men who can read 
•and teach (the iSrutis, Smritis, and the Puranas), who have studious 


habit;:. 

3 359*360. That man is Pauranika who is master of literature, knows 
music, has a good voice and is well up in the five aspects of Puranas. 

2 361-362. That man is said to be Versed in Sastras who is master of 
Mimdmsd, Tvrha , Vedanta , and authority as evidence, who knows, where to 
place which word and who can ably explain matters to others. 

363-364. That man is an astrologer who knows the Samhita, Science 
of Time, Mathematics, and who is aware of the past, present and future 
conditions of men. 

265-366. That man is a Mdntrika (magician or charmer) who can 
discover merits and demerits by reciting hymns or incantations according to 
certain order, who is devoted to hymns and incantations and who has influence 
with the spirits. 

367-368. That man is known to be a physician who can discover the 
real nature of diseases by studying their causes, symptoms and remedies, 
and who attempts prescriptions after knowing them to be curable or 
incurable. 

369-370. That man is a Tdntrika or an observer of the Tantras who tries 


to propitiate the gods by hymns and mantras other than those of Srutis and 
Smritis on the convictions that the proeeedure would do good to him. 

371-272. Those who are sexless, who are truthful, sweet-tongued, come 
of respectable families and are of beautiful forms, should be appointed in the 
inner apartments. 

373-376. The maid-servants are to be those who are faithful to their 
husbands, practise religious rities and who arc able-bodied, not young but 
middle-aged, skilled in serving, and who are ever ready to do all works 
however humble. 

377-378. They are to be appointed as secret spies who are adepts in 
understandig the activities of enemies, subjects and servants and who can 
faithfully reproduce what they hear. 


3 -The 5 aspects or characteristics of Puranas. (1) OT* (Creation). 

irffT^T {Destruction), (3) Dynasties. 14) (Epochs). (5; sfxng^ffcr 

(Deeds of dynasties). The Put anas treat of these 5 topics. 
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1 379-330. The Vetradkaras are to be those men with arms who can 
teach people coming to the presence of the king the methods of salutation, 
etc., as well as the seats they should take. 

(?) 381-384. He is the head of the musicians who knows and can produce 
the seven notes, who knows how to sing in union with music or dance or beat. 

385-387. These lines describe the concubines. 

388-389. Other servants who can please their master’s heart by their 
work should also be appointed by the king for his own welfare (and satisfac¬ 
tion). 

2 390-392. (Among such attendants are) the songsters who awaken the 
king in the morning by their music, posts, guards of honour, artisans and artists, 
fools, ventriloquists, dancers and harlequins, who are always useful. 

393-394. Those who construct parks, artificial forests and pleasure-gar¬ 
dens, builders of forts, (gunners) who cun pierce the object they aim at by the 
balls thrown out of big cannons. 

3 .395-396. Those who make lighter machines, gunpowder, arrows, cannon¬ 
balls, and swords, and construct various tools and implements, arms and weapons, 
bows and quivers, &c. 

4 397-398. Those who prepare ornaments of gold, jewels, &c., builders of 
chariots, stone cutters, blacksmiths and those who enamel metals. 

5 399-400. Potters, coppersmiths, carpenters, roadmakers, barbers, washers, 
and thos£ who carry nightsoil. 

6 401. Messengers, tailors and bearers of royal emblems and ensigns. 

402-403. Those who by the sound of trumpets, drums, conches, pipes, 

&e., can construct battle arrays, and 

404-405. Sailors, miners, fowlers, menials and coolies, 'repairers of imple¬ 
ments, and those who 


1 These men are masters of high class etiquette. 

2 Here follows an enumeration of the various crafts and industries that Record¬ 
ing to Suhr&cMryya , should be rightly encouraged. Here is, in short, a picture of 
the socioeconomic life of the age of Sukranlti. 

5 The military industry is described in these 3 lines. 

4 Industries connected with wood, stoneg* metals and minerals are enumerated 

here. 

0 The humbler industries are enumerated here. 

Ooppersmi th. 

Carpenter. 

6 Tailor. 
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406-407. Shop-keepers, prostitutes, those who live upon the musical 
instruments and their wives, weavers, bird-catchers, artists and leather mer¬ 
chants. 

408-409. Those who repair and cleanse houses, utensils and clothes and 
winnow grains, those who know how to spread beds and fit out tents, as well as 
governors (?). 

410-411. Those who prepare fragrant resins, and who are skilled in the 
preparation of betels—all these humble and low workers have to be appointed 
to their proper works. 

412-413. Truth and philanthropy are the two most sacred of all virtues. 
The king should always have servants having these qualities. 

414-415. Envy is the greatest of all sins, mendacity is greater than envy. 
The king should not have servants having these vices. 

416-417. The good servant is he who knows when what is to be said or 
done and does or says that at the proper time. 

418-419. The servant should get up during the last three hours of the 
night, consider the duties to be performed during the day, ease himself of 
excreta, remember Visnu and then have his bath. 

420-421. Then he should finish his morning prayers within half a muMrta , 
go to his place of work and study what should be done and what not. 

422-423. Standing at the gate he should obstruct anybody who enters 
without permission, but let him in when after informing the king he has been 
ordered to do so. 

424-425. The mace-bearer having seen that people have come into the 
council-room, should communicate to the king their salutations and then point 
out their seats. 

426-427. Then he should go into the palace, and if ordered, come before 
the king bowing down to him as to the second self of Visnu. 

428-429. He should fix his eyes on half of the masters seat and not east 
them anywhere else. 

430-431. He should approach the king as a burning fire ; the master who 
is lord of life and wealth is, as it were, a snake infuriated. 

432-434. He should ever serve him with care and never consider himself 
to he anything. He should take up his side and speak sweet words or speak 
clearly and distinctly when asked by him. 

1 435-436. In disputes or discussions which involve easy problems 
even if he knows of the opinions of the parties, he should not say anything. 

1 —Club;, associations, here discussions, &c, 
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437-439. He should always be moderate in dress, and when called by the 
king, with folded hands and bent head, hear what he says. Then having ob¬ 
eyed his command he should inform his own actions. 

440. Having bowed down to the king one should take his seat either on 
the side or in the front according to instruction. 

441-442. He should not indulge in loud laughter or coughing, should 
desist from spitting, abusing, yawning, stretching the limbs as well as relieving 
the joints of the body. 

443-444. He should sit with pleasure at the place where he has been or¬ 
dered by the king, and give up vanity though he be old and wise. 

445-446. The well-wisher should say good words even when unasked if 
there be some danger, or if there be somthing wrong in the affairs or if the time 
appointed for some action is seen to be expiring. 

447-448. He should say what is pleasant, true, useful and virtuous, and 
always explain to him what is his good on terms of equality. 

449. He should describe the fame of other kings and narrate the effects 
of virtuous life. 

1 450-451. “ 0 king, thou art charitable, virtuous, valorous and livest a 

moral life. There exists no immoral feeling in your mind.” 

452-453. He should always mention before him the persons who have 
been ruined through' immorality. # 

2 454. ‘ Thou art superior to kings’—This should be said but superiority 

to all must not be mentioned. 

8 455-456. The man who is aware of the conditions of time and place 
always serves the interests of others according to the circumstances (presented 
before him). He should always say therefore to kings in a manner that does 
not do harm to others. 

457. He should never destroy the interests, of the subjects. 

458-459. Starved by hunger the Pandit should rather rest even as a dry 
pillar but he should never resort to means of livelihood that are attended with 
disrepute. 

460. One should be mindful of those activities with which the has been 
entrusted. One should not desire the rights of another, nor should he envy 
anybody. 


1 This is to be the burden of remarks made to the king by visiters. 

8 This is a warning against exaggeration, The king should hear what might 
encourage him but not what is downright flattery 

3 Thus the praise that this king is better* to an many kings is vague and can* 
npt detract from the proper reputation of any specified rule|T. 
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461-462. One should not mark the defects of others but try to remove 
them as far as possible. There is nothing more efficacious for creating mends 
than philanthropy. 

463-464. One should not put off an action in the wish what T shall do 
your work afterwards,’ but should proceed with it at once if possible without 
keeping it over for long on hope, 

465-466. One should not divulge the secret actions or policies of the mas¬ 
ter—and should never even reflect in mind on envy and ruin about him. 

467. One should not glibly consider the king to be one s intimate friend. 

468-469. One should give up companionship, intercourse and association 
with women, hangers-on, vicious men, enemies and those who have been 
forsaken. 

470. One should not imitate the dress and language of the king. 

471. Even if one is well-to-do and intelligent, one should not pride in 
these. 

472-473. The skiful man should note the pleasure and displeasure of the 
king, by studying his inward feelings, outward expressions and movements. 

474. He should leave the king when displeased, but should humour him 
when satisfied. 

475-476. During displeasure the king causes one’s destruction and the 
prosperity of the enemy, and by giving rise to hopes, frustrates the fruits. 

477-478. Even without anger he looks as if he were angry ; and even 
though looking satisfied, he does no good for he speaks words feelingly but 
cuts off the grants. 

479-480. He faces contrariwise if his virtues are narrated, and he looks to 
other’s sides if some work is being 'done. 

481. These are the signs of displeasure. Now I mention the signs of 
pleasure. 

482-483. He is pleased at the sight, hears what one has to say with 
eagerness, inquires about health and provides seats. 

484-485. He does not fear interviewing him in secret, and is known to 
be well pleased with hearing words of or about him. 

486-487. He appreciates even unpleasant remarks coming from him, and 
accepts his presents though small in amount. 

488-489. He remembers him during conversation. These are the marks 
of royal pleasure. Service should be rendered to him. 
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490-491. One should always put on the clothes, uniforms and emblems 
granted by the king, and ever communicate to him the excess or deficit in one’s 
jurisdiction. 

492. He should hear of or narrate the stories relating to him. 

493-494. If through the fault of spies and secret officers the king 
says anything wrong, one should hear that in silence but not accept it as 

a truth. 

495. One should never desert a good master who has fallen into 
distress. 

1 496-497. One should daily wish for the good of him whose food'he, 
has taken even once in life. Should not that of the Protector be wished 
for always ? 

498-499. The subordinate may become the chief in time through 
constant service. The chief may also become subordinate through idle¬ 
ness in service. 

500-501. The man who is ever serviceable soon becomes the king’s 

favourite. He performs gladly the work that belongs to his jurisdiction. 

502. One should not do mean works, and the king should not also 
order for such, 

503-504, But in the absence of one who is to do that work, the 

king's order should be obeyed. For even superior men have to do inferior 
works which become duties in time. 

505-506. One should not desire harm for one with whom the king is 

pleased, nor should display the greatness of one’s own functions. 

507-508. The officers should not envy one another, nor should they 
ever get into conflicts. For the officers have appointed by the king 
each to his own post. 

509-510. Where -the officers and the king both are in good order 

there wealth is permanent, extensive and available. 

511-512, The king should not express the deeds of another officer 
though he has heard of them nor should he hear of them through some 
other source. 

513-514, Those officers who do not explain what is good and what is 
harmful to the king are really his secret enemies in the form of servants. 

515-516. The king who does not listen to the counsels of ministers 
about things good and bad to him is a thief in the form of a ruler, an ex¬ 
ploiter of the people’s wealth. 


J The two lines teaoh greatfulness to hosts and kings, 
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517-518* Those ministers who in concert with princes militate 
against the king(7) are secret thieves. 

519-520. Princes, even if young, should not be disregarded by ministers, 
but should always be carefully addressed in respectful terms. 

521-522. One should never point out the defects of their character 
to the king. For love of wife and children is very great, their slander is not 
likely to do good. 

523-526. ‘Iam sure to accomplish first what is absolutely necessary 
for the king even though at the risk of life. Please command me ’—Thus 
saying one should at once proceed with the work according to one’s 
ability. And one should sacrifice his life even for great deeds and for kings. 

527-528. The servant is for maintaining his kith and kin, never for other 
purposes. All servants exploit wealth, while the king takes life. 

529-530. The king takes the life of servants in warfare and other 
great deeds. And the servant takes away the wealth of the king in the 
form of wages. 

1 531. If they take otherwise they become destroyers of themselves. 

532-533. The king with the princes is always to be respected by 
Am&tyas and other ministers. Below them in respectability comes the order of 
nine ministers, next the army of officers. 

534. The commander of ten thousand infantry is to be respected 
like the ministers. The commander of one thousand is slightly lower. 

535. One should not play like the king, and should encourage him while 
at play. 

536. The queen as well as daughters are not to be disrespected by the 
ministers. 

537. The relatives of the king as well as their friends have to be duly 
respected. 

528. When called by the king one should come immediately to him 
leaving thousand important actions. 

539. One should not express even to a friend the well-considered deeds 
of kings. 

540-541. One should not desire anything more than the salary that is 
not given and should not want salary in the course of the work. 

1 Both king find servant are thieves in their own ways, by their very functions. 
So that taking of life and of wealth is legitimate in the two oases. etc. 

Deviation from these would lead to tyranny and robbery. 

Thus if the king kills men in ordinary times he becomes an arbitrary ruler 
who is soon likely to be overthrown. And if the servants break open the ooffers 
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542. One should not destroy the interests of others through greed* 

543. One should protect the king by one’s own wife, children and wealth 
at the proper time. 

544. One should not receive bribes nor should explain things to the 
king wrongly. 

545-546. One should advise the king for his benefit in some secret 
place when he is found to be an oppressor and punisher without rhyme 
or reason. 

547. One should not do anything that is good to the king but is harmful 
to the people. 

548. Thus new taxes and duties are vexatious to the people. 

1 549-550. If the king be an enemy of virtue, morality and strength, 
people should desert him as the ruiner of the state. 

551-552. In his place for the maintennnce of the state, the priest with 

the consent of the Pralcriti , L ministers should install one who belongs to 
* 

his family and is qualified. 

553-554. The man who carries on astra , i <?., missile, should sit at 
a place beyond the range of the weapon, the man who carries a sa$tra> u e 
an arm, at a distance of ten cubits, and king’s friends where instructed. 

555. Ministers and clerks should always sit at a distance of five cubits. 

556. The king should not enter the assembly without commanders and 
without full armour. 

557-561. The commander is of a high grade, but the priest is of 
a Superior order; friends and relatives are of the same order. Ministers 
have a very high status. The officers have a middle .positiou. The audience 
and clerks are of a low status. The servants and attendants are of the 
lowest rank. But even lower than these are the menials. 

562-564. In receiving the priest and ministers the king should cheerfully 
get up from his seat, come-before them, offer them seats and inquire about 
their health, &c. 

565. In the case of the officers he should sit gracefully. 

566-567. The king should have three character—that of the autumn 
moon to the learned people, that of the summer sun to the enemies, and that 
of the spring sun to the subject. 


^Emulsion of the king recommenced when he is an enemy of the state* 
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568-569. If to people below the rank of Brahmanas the king should 
behave with leniency, these lower orders would overpower him just as the 
elephant-catchers master elephants. 

570-571. The king should not indulge in jokes or sports with the servants. 
These cause insult to kings and are dangerous to them. 

572-573. These lower orders approach the king separately for their' 
self-interest after finishing their work well, for all are selfish. 

574-575. They frustrate, disregard and contradict the king’s instructions, 
eat the royal food, do not stay at their own functions. 

576-577. They divulge his secrets and make public his bad actions, put 
on the dress of the king and always deceive him. 

578-579. They decorate their wives and laugh when the king is angry, 
behave shamelessly and disregard the king in a moment. 

580. They disobey his orders and do not fear to do misdeeds. 

581. These are the defects due to jokes and sports indulged in by the 
king with men of lower orders. 

582-583. The officer or servant is not to do anything without the king’s 
written order. Nor should the king command anything great or small without 
written order. 

584, A writtefi document is the best guide, for to err is human. 

585-586. Both the king who commands without writing and the officer 
who does anything without written orders are thieves. 

1 587. The written document with the king’s seal is the real king. The 
king is not a king. 

588-590. .The best is the document which bears the king’s seal and 
handwriting. The document written by the king is of a good validity, while 
that prepared by ministers is tolerable. That written by the citizens is inferior. 
But all are valid. 

2 591-594. Amdlyas, princes and officers who have been entrusted by the 
king with responsibilities should submit written reports of their work once 
a day, once a month, once a year or once during many years. 

595-596. The officers should keep a memorandum or precis of written 
orders passed by the king, for with time men forget or mistake past things. 

597-598. In ancient times writing was created by Brahma to remind 
what happened as the symbol or representative of vocal sounds and tones. 

] Here is an abstract conception worthy of the most recent times. The royal 
Seal is the real king, not the person. 
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599-600* Documents are of two kinds—for describing works or deeds 
and for keeping accounts of income and expenditure* Each, however, has been 
greatly diversified through varieties of usage and practice. 

x fiOl-602. A jay a pa?ra or a document of judgment is one that contains 
an account of the case or suit brought forward, arguments for and against, 
and also the decision. 

603-604. An djnd patra or document of order is one by which functions 
are entrusted to tributary chiefs, officers or governors of districts. 

605-606. A p raj ad patra or document of notification is that by which 
priests, sacrificers, worshippers and other venerable men are informed of the 
rites they have to perform. 

607-608. A sdsana patra or a document of public notice and regulations 
for the people is that which contains the king's own signature and date and 
begins in the following way : “ Hear ye all, or Notice is hereby given that, 

etc., such and such things must be done by you, etc.' 5 

609-610. A prasdd patra or document of pleasure is that by which the 
king confers lands, etc., on persons satisfied with their services, valour, etc. 

* 611-612. Rhoga patra or the documents giving right to enjoyment, the 
document giving right to the tribute, and the document giving right to presents 
or privileges may^be for generations or for certain stated periods. 

613-614. The brothers aud relatives who have voluntarily separated 
themselves from one another frame a document describing the partition. That 
is called bhdgalekhya or partition deed. ' 

3 615-616. One should frame a document after giving away or bequeath¬ 
ing houses, lands, etc. That is called ddwi patra or deed of gift which is 
indestructible and cannot be received back. 

617-618. That document is called a deed of sale or purchase which con¬ 
tains an account of the measurements, values and witnesses of the dealings in 
houses and lands. 


1 3TOTTST —Matters in dispute, the suit. 

Decision, judgment. 

% vfNtrsr—Gifts. 

Grants of tribute, 

Charters of privileges 
griXRf*—Present, 

3 wrsnHrsT*—Which cannot be destroyed, 
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1 619-620. A sddi patra is that document which contains an account of 
the things pledged, values received and witnesses in the matter of a transaction 
which involves the pawn or pledge of movables or immovables. 

621-622. A satya lekhya is that agreement which two townships make 
between themselves while the samvit patra is the treaty between two kings to 
observe dharma without fighting with one another. 

623-624. A rina lekhya or document of loan is known to be that which 
contains an account of the witnesses and is framed on the receipt of some 
money at interest. 

625-626. A Suddhi patra or document of purgation is that which con¬ 
tains an account of witnesses and is framed after some curse has been worked 
out or a penance has been duly performed. 

8 627-628. A samayika patra or business deed is one which* individuals 
frame after combining their shares of capital for some business concern. 

629-630. A docnment which has not been executed by an assessor or an 
official or a member of the Court and which is admitted by the opposite- party 
is said to be a deed of compromise. 

631-632. The letters that are written to know of each other's works and 
circumstances should begin with words of blessing and grace and contain refer¬ 
ence or reply to previous affairs. 

633-634. They should not be vague, and mysterious, but be distinct in 
letters and words, and should contain the names of themselves and their parents. 

'^T^-Keceipt for a pawn it. lieu of ceitain things placed under certain 
conditions as to time, use, etc 

Joint-stuck companies formed by the combinations of shares 

for certain Str^TT-(commercial transactions). 

yrotST!—Individual shareholders who want to co-operate and form a company. 

* The various kinds of business and legal documents enumerated in these lines 

(1) -Sentence or judgment. 

(2) Targv&t —Older 

(3) JOTOT5-Iustiuctiona to priests, etc. 

(4) Hmmsr-Publie Notidcatiou. 

(5) JTJT^W— Gifts. 

(6) whycr*—Enjoyment, usufruct, 

(7) vrrmrsr—Partition. 

(8) 3j?rup3r—Gifts. 

(9) awufiT—Sale or Purchase. 

(10) g tf g pn r —Security or pawn. 

(11) explained above. 

(12) Treaty. 

z) Loan. 

(14) mfVn- a — P n t'lfloo 1 1 AH 
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635-636. These should be duly attended with the words of respect in 
singular, dual or plural number and marked with the year, month, fortnight, 
day, name and caste of the writers. 

637-638. A khesma patra is that which begins with obeisance or blessing, 
which fully explains the affairs and is systematic and is meant for master, 
servant or those who are to be served. 

639-640. That which contains all these characteristics and describes an 
attack upon oneself or refers to some pain suffered is called bhdsdpotra . 

1 641-642. Thus have been mentioned in brief the various documents 
describing deeds or actions together with the characteristic features of each. 
Now is being described the other class of writings by which accounts of receipts 
and disbursements are kept. 

* 643-644, The documents for keeping accounts are of various kinds and 
designated under different names according to the differences in amount great 
or small, values and measurements. 

3 645-646. An income denotes the bringing under possession gold, cattle, 
grains, etc., annually, monthly or daily. 

647. An expenditure denotes the giving away of possession of wealth 
to others. 

648. Income may be new as well as old. 

4 649. Expenditure is of two kinds—for enjoyment or for exchange. 

650-651. Accumulated wealth is of three kinds, that whose proprietary 
rights are known to belong to others, that whose owners are not known, and 

that which is surely one’s own. 

5 652. The wealth, the proprietary rights of which belong to others, 
i.e ., the first class of accumulated wealth is, again, of three kinds, that which 
has been kept as pawn or security by others, that which has been realised 
by begging, and that which has been collected through loan. 


1 Besides the 15 classes of mentioned above some others have been 

enumerated in 11. 631-41. The first may be described as official, business or legal. 
The others which are of a private nature are * 

( 1 ) 

(2) STTWra 

2 wqrrKT—Small. 


Stn^re?—‘Many, 

* Three characteristics of Wt— 

(1; Commodities, 

(2) Possession, ^ * 

/3) Period of realisation, , * , ,, 

4 - Consumption,’ as the modern economic category may be direct as well 
Tmav be for future prodnotion and involve only an exchange of goods. 

r - 1 ■ -i.«-»n nn the Assest side. 
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1 653-355. Aup'tni Ihikn wealth is that which has been placed with one 
by good people through confidence. Ydchita wealth is that which has been 
collected without any consideration oE interests, e.g., ornaments, &c., while Autta- 
marnika wealth is that which is borrowed at some interest. 

656-657. That wealth whose owners are unkown («.£., the second class 
of accumulated wealth) is illustrated by gems and jewels picked up in streets. 

* 656. That wealth which surely belongs to oneself (i.*., the third class 
of accumulated wealth) is again, of two kinds normal and artificial. 

659-661. That income is said to be normal which grows regularly by 
days, months or years. 

2 662-664. Profits of sale, interest, wealth realised by services rendered, 
rewards, remuneration, wealth conquered, &o. f all these constitute adhika 
(increase) class of one’s own wealth. All else is normal. 

665. Accumulated wealth is of two classes, last year’s surplus or balance 
, and the current year’s receipts. 

4 666-667. Each of adhika and sdhajika or normal he., each of both the 
classes of one’s own wealth is again of two kinds, pdrthiva (territorial) and 
non-pdrtliiva . 

668-670. Pdrthiva income is that which comes of land, of the earth. 
That again is various sources, enatural waters, artificial waters, villages 
and cities. 

Income from the land is again divided into various classess owing to the 
divisions of land and great, small or medium amounts. 

5 671-672. The duties, fines, royalties on mines, presents and 

1 Both the last two species of receipts have to be paid back. But theie is an 
interest in one case while the other is gratuitous or friendly help. 

2 Naturally accuring, normal. 

—•Increase (profits) from business. &e. 

1 The class would be what is known as qaasi-eoouomic receipts of states 
in modern times i e, t revenues acciuing uot from the normal functions of the state 
as a political organisation, but from those of the state as business concern, owner 
of property,.capitalist, &c. 

i tnfsrtf—Plaining to the earth, laud, soils, 4c, 

5 Wages, price paid for the use of any thing. 

The schedale of income as described in the above hues is giveu below : — 

I. t0 otliers - 

(1) ssffafkvir— Pawn placed by others as deposit, 

(2) ^rrf^TrT^— Begged, eg ornameuts, <fcc, 

(3) —Loan, 
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contributions, &c., are known to constitute non-territorial income according to 
writers and specialists. 

673. Expenditure is named after the purpose for which wealth has been 
realised. 

674. Expenditure also can be both great and small. 

675. Expenditure falls into two heads—that which will come back, and 
that which destroys the right for ever. 

676-677. That disbursement is said to be dbritta , i.e., to have the attri¬ 
bute of being able to come back which is hoarded, deposited with others, ex¬ 
changed, or lent to debtors with or without interest. 


678-681. Nidhl is that which is hidden underground, upanidhi is that 
which is placed with others as deposit. That is said to vhiimayilrita or ex¬ 
changed which is received on payment of some price. That is said to be 

ddhamcmiika which is given to others with or without an increase. Of these 

* 

that with interest is called a loan or Rbh^ that without interest is called 
ydehita or got by begging. 

682. That which does away with proprietary right is of two kinds, 
worldly and other-worldly. 

683-684. Aihiha or worldly disbursement is divided into four classes— 
price or return of value, reward, salary and food (and other necessaries). 
Pdralaakika or other-worldly disbursement (is innumerable and) admits of 


infinite divisions. 

686-688. RruJlddm is known to be that which is paid by way of price. 
Pdritosihc is that which is paid as reward for service, valour, etc. Vetana is 


that which is paid as salary or wages. 

689-691. Upahhofjya is said to be that which is paid for grains, clothing, 
houses, parks, cattle, elephants, eharoits, etc., acquisition of learning, kingdoms, 
,wealth as well as for protection. 


III. £3r=3rar—One’s own property • 

(1) —Not mal, accruing to the state as a political organisation : 

trrf&r—Tet restrial -coining from the right of sov . reignty 
over lands, livers* seas, lakes, ianks*, wells, &v, 

(b) —Non*terrestiial—taxes, duties, fines, pieseuts, loy¬ 

alties, pi ices, 

(2) —Increase —quasi*economic or semi-privale receipts —{i> Piofils, 
(ii) Interest, (iii) Fees, (ivi Rewatds, (v) Salary, {vi) Booty. 

(a) trTftfg—Accruing from dealings in lands,- waters, <fco. 
th\ from dealings in taxes, fines, 4c. 
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692-696. Houses are meant for gold, jewels, silver, coins, etc., musicial 
instruments, arms and weapons, clothes, grains and other necessaries, ministers, 
arts, play, physician, cattle, cooking and birds. Expenditure on these items is 
called bhogya. 

697-698. Pdmlaukika expenditure is of four classes—that for penances, 
sacrifices, worship and charity. 

699-701. Both income and expenditure are of two classes, dvartaka and 
nivurtL 

702-703. The accountant or scribe who keeps" accounts of income and 
expenditure should part with goods after writing and receive goods after wri¬ 
ting in such a way as not to cause diminution or increase in amount. 

# 704-706. Incomes and expenditures are of various kinds owing to the 

varieties of source, amount, relation, as well as measurement, number, and 
weight, 

707-708. For business purposes experts desire sometimes the number, 
sometimes the weight as methods of measurement. 

* 

709-710. A Mdna is known to be the standard of the angula, Unmdna 
is known to be the standard of the balance, Parimana is the standard of vessels. 
Samkhjd is the standard of numerical notation, one, two, &c. 

711. One should use these standards according to the needs of each 

case. 

712-713. Dravya or goods is silver, gold, copper, coined for commercial 
purposes, cowries and gems for use. 

714. 1)liana or wealth is cattle, grains, clothes and grass. . 

715-716. Gold which belongs to ownself acquires a value in commercial 
transactions and an object comes into existence on this earth through the con¬ 
currence of several causes. 

717. The mulyd of a commodity is the price paid for acquiring it. 

1 718-719. Prices of commodities are high or low according as they are 
obtainable with or without ease and according as they do or do not possess 
attributes. 

720-721. One should not fix a low price for gems and minerals. Their 
depreciation is due to wickedness of kings. 


1 Tn determining the value or price of a commodity two poiuts are to be 
noticed—(1) *Ease or difficulty of attainment—referring to the cost of 

production determining the supply, (2) —I ts utility or power of 

in fI nr» won^fl of n UenniiBa r\ P Un ~~~~—— t — a t :l 
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729-730. The Ring after seeing and studying the document should place 
his handwriting wherever he likes. 

731-738. The Mantri^ Chief Justice, learned adviser as well as the 
ambassador should write “This document has been written with my consent.” 
The Amdiya should write 4 Well written is this/ the Sumantra then should 
write 4 Well considered. 5 The Prculhana should write 4 True.’ The Pratinidhi 
is to write 4 It can now be approved. 5 The Crown-Prince should write ‘It 
should be accepted. 5 And the Priest is to write 4 approved.’ 

1 739-740. They should put down their seals over it at the end of the 
writing. And the king is to write and sign 4 accepted. 5 

741-744. As it is not possible for the king to see fully all details owing 
to the pressure of work (multiplicity of duties,) the documents are generally 
to be examined by the Crown-Prince and other advisers who are to write upon 
it with their seals. And the king should at once write 4 Seen. 5 

745-646. Incomes should be written first, then the disbursements ; or 
incomes towards the left and disbursements towards the right of the page. 

747-773. These lines describe the technique of keeping acccounts and will 
not prove interesting to the general readers. 

774. Writing has been described in brief which is an aid to men's 
memory. 

775-776. Gunja , Mdsa, Karsa , Faddrdha , and Prasfha , each is 

equivalent to ten times the item preceding it. An ddhaka is equivalent to 
five prasthas. 

2 777-778. Eight ddhakas constitute one annum , twenty armanas make 
one kfidrilcd . These measures differ with countries. 

779-780. A vessel five anmlas deep and four augulas wide is known to be 
the measure of a quarter of prastha by specialists. 


1 Each document is thus to confcian the signaiuies and seals all the ten Prakritis 
or advisers of the king as well as of the king himself and the Orown-Psiuoe, So 
that everybody is accountable for the deed. 
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781-782. -Numbers, either in ascending or descending order are written 
from left to right and these being successively multiplied by ten reach up to 
the numeration called 44 Parardha” (10 17 ). 

783-787. It i s not possible to define number owing to the immensity of 
time. The lifetime of Brahma is said to be two pamrdlias by the learned—unit, 
tens, hundreds, thousands, tens of thousands, hundreds of thousands, millions, &c. 

788- 789. Time is divided according to three systems—Solar movement, 
Lunar movement and according to Sdvana. 

789- 790. In making payments of wages one should always take the solar 
time, in augmenting interest one should take the lunar time. And the Sdvana 
system should be followed in [giving] daily wages. 

• 791-792. Remuneration can be paid according to time, work or accord¬ 
ing to both. It is to be paid therefore as arranged, ?. e. according to contract. 

793-794- ‘ This weight is to be carried by you thither, and I shall give 

you so much for your work.’ Remuneration calculated on this system is 
according to work. 

* 

795-796, Every year, month of day I shall pay you so much.” Re¬ 
muneration calculated on this idea is according to time. 

797-798, 4 So much work has been done by you in so much time I shall 

pay you therefore so much,’ Remuneration thus calculated is according to 
both time and work. 

799-802. One should neither stop nor postpone payment of salary. 
Moderate remuneration is said to be that which supplies the indispensable food 
and clothing. Good wages is that by which food and clothing are adequately 
supplied. Low wages ia that by which only one can be maintained. 

808-804. According to the qulifications of the workers there should be 
the rates of wages fixed by the king carefully for his own welfare. 

1 805-806. Wages is to be so fixed that the worker may maintain those 
who are his compulsory charges. 

3 807-808. Those servants who get low wages are enemies by nature. 


1 The equitable ) ate of wages is that which considers not simply the absolute 
necessaries of life but recognises the ‘standard of life and eomfoit’ as implied iu the 
care for family and dependants 

“ —Political and social effects of low wages. Iu considering the 

Labour Questiou and the rate of wages fenkf adaiyya takes the essentially modern 
view that low wages is the cause of sundry social and moral evils. And his equit¬ 
able standard anticipates by centuries the socialistic cries for ‘higher life* to be 
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They are auxiliaries to others and seekers of opportunities and plunderers of 
treasure and people. 

809. Wages of Sudras is to he just enough for food and raiment, 

810. The man who maintains meat-eaters is visited with their sin. 

811-812. The wealth that is stolen by the Bmhmana leads to good life 

hereafter, and the wealth that is given to the Sudra leads only to hell. 

813-814. Servants are of three kinds—inactive, ordinary and quick. 
Their wages therefore have to he low, ordinary, and high respectively. 

815-816. For the discharge of their domestic duties servants should be 
granted leave for one ydma during day time and three i/thnas by night. And 
the servant who has been appointed for a day should be allowed for half a ydma. 

817-818. The king should make them work except on occasions of fest¬ 
ivities, but in festivities also if the work be indispensable excepting in any case 
the days of Srdddka. 

819-821. He should pay a quarter less than the usual remuneration to 
the diseased servant, pay three months’ wages to the servant who has served for 
live years; six months’ wages to the servant who has been long ill; but not 
more to any body. 

822-824. Even a slight portion should not be deducted from the full re¬ 
muneration of a servant who has been ill for half a fortnight. And a subs¬ 
titute should be taken of one who has lived for even one year. And if the 
diseased be highly qualified he should have half the wages. * 

825. The king should give the servant fifteen days a year respite from 
work, 

826-827. The king should grant half the wages without work to the man 
who has passed forty years in his service. 

828-829. For life, and to the son if minor and incapable, half the wages, 
or to the wife and well behaved daughters. 

830-831. He should give the servant one-eighth of the salary by way 
of reward every year, and if the work has been done with excptional ability 
one-eighth of the services rendered. 


Bo these economic theoiiea and conceptions of Snhraniti point to the actual 
economic condition of the age depicted in it ? There are other features in the trea¬ 
tise, economic, political and social, which suggest a highly complicated and com¬ 
paratively modem organisation* It is very likely the Pioblem of Labour also was 
acute and Suki&ch&tyya bad to face those problems which have tried the financial 

C.L-III .1../1 ol-.ilncimnnlil'a aliilihr /i F tllA nr I ‘Art. t A«lfc TY11 tl i Cl f At’Q rtf ill til A flUM AM f. 
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832-833. He should give the same salary to the son of the man who died 
for his work, so long as he is a minor, otherwise should pay the remuneration 
according to the offspring’s qualifications. 

1 834-835. He should keep with him (as deposit) one-sixth or one-fourth 
of the servant’s wages, should pay half of that amount or the whole in two or 
three years. 

836-837. The master by harsh words, low wages, severe punishments and 
insult, brings out in the servant the attributes of the enemy. 

838-839. Those who are satisfied with wages and’honoured by distinc¬ 
tions and pacified by soft words never desert their master. 

840-841. The worst servants desire wealth, the medium want both wealth 
and fame, the best want fame. Reputation is the wealth of the great. ' 

842-843. The king should satisfy both his servants and subjects accord¬ 
ing to their qualifications, some by spreading out branches, others by giving- 
fruits. 

844-845, He should gratify the others by gentle looks and smiles, soft 
words, good feast and clothes, and betels and wealth ; 

846-848. Somebody by inquiries about health, etc., and the grant of pri¬ 
vileges, bearers, ornaments and uniforms, umbrellas, oh&mar , &c. 

849-852. By mercy, obeisance, respect, attendance, services, knowledge, 
love, affection, association, offer of half one’s seat pr the full seat, praise or reci¬ 
tal of the deeds done for the good of others. 

853-855. He should mark those who have been his employees by the 
proper insignia of office placed on steel, copper, bronze, silver, gold and jewels. 

856-857. For distinguishing from distance he should separate the officers 
by clothing, crowns, and musical instruments, &c. 

858. The king should not give to anybody the uniform that is peculiarly 
his own. 

2 859-861. Ten advisers have been mentioned beginning with Priest. All 
of them are of the Brahmana caste. In their absence Ksatriyas are to be 
appointed, Vaisyas in their absence again but never Sudras are to be appointed 
even if they be qualified. 


1 Tlie idea of establishing a Provident Fund is unmistakably suggested 

2 Here is a solution of the difficulty as to how each adviser could be made to 
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862-863. The village head should be appointed a Br&hmana, the clerk is 
to be a Kdyastha. The tax-collector is a Ksatriya. The [lord of sahasa is also 
a Ksatriya. 

864. The Collector of duties is a Vaisya, and the sentinel is of Sudra 
caste. 

865-866. The Commander is to {be a Ksatriya, and in his absence a 
Br&hmana: Neither Yaisya nor Sudra nor a coward. 

867. The Commander is to be valorous and (so) may be selected from 
all castes. 

868. This [fighting] is the duty of the four pure as well as of the mixed 
castes, although it is not a holy [duty]. 

869. The king augments the happiness of the caste to which he himself 
belongs. 

870-874. The servant should desert .such a kino- as does not remember 

© 

good done for him, is not satisfied with good service, does not remember the 
connexions between remarks, is suspicious, and gives pain to feelings when 
aggrieved. 

875. Here have been narrated the marks as well as functions of princes 
and others. 



CHAPTER III. . 

GENERAL RULES OF MORALITY. 

1. Now are being explained to all the ordinary rules of social polity. 

2-3. The activities of all creatures are known to have happiness for their 

end. There can be no happiness without morality. So one should be devoted 

to morality [dharma]. 

% 

4-5. Let not one try to get moksa without trying to acquire the other 
three [w:., dharma, artha and kama], and let him constantly follow [the path 
of] moksa without discarding the other three. This is the [golden] mean in 
all religions. 

6-7. One should have low hair, nails and beards and clean feet and glands, 
should have daily baths, use scents and decent clothing, but should not be 
excessively gaudy. 

8-9. One should always bear medicinal substances in jewels etc. consecrated 
by mantras , have umbrellas and shoes and walk in the streets with eyes fixed 
on the straight path only. 

10. And at night on occasions connected with death one should be a 
stick-bearer and have a head-dress. 


1 11. One should not mind other business while under a call of nature 
nor should use force to stop that call. 

12, One should follow with respect friends who do good but keep others 
at distance. 


13-15. One should give up by mind, body and speech the following ten 
sins; Envy, stealing, illegitimate passions, depravity, harshness, untruthfulness, 
divulgence of secrets, evil design, atheism and perverseness. 

16-17. Man by practising virtues as far as possible does earn merits. 
There is no doubt about it. 

18-19. One should not do in deed the sin that one has thought of in mind. 
According to religious men one has to enjoy the effects (of sinful work),(?) 

20-22. One should serve as far as possible people who are out of 
employment, who are diseased and who are aggrieved, should always look 


1 Suhraniti , as has been explained above, is not a treatise on political organisa¬ 
tion only but is the comprehensive artof life. So one raay‘ find economic maxims 
aud precepts iu it as well as social and hygienic mles. 

In the last few lines we have an account of what the householders physical 
and material life is to be. The use of shoes, sticks, head dress, scents, umbrellas and 
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upon even ants and worms as oneself, and even if the enemy he harmful, 
should he doing good to him. 

23. He should have the same attitude towards prosperity and adversity, 
and envy not their results but their causes. 

24. He should speak good, moderate, consistent, and sweet words at 
the proper time. 

25. He should be cheerful, well-behaved, kind and gentle. 

26. He should not be happy alone, should not trust every body, and 
should not be suspicious (or timid). 

2 : -28. He should not declare anybody to be his enemy nor Jiimself 
to be anybody’s enemy, and should not publish the insults or cruelties of the 
master. 

1 29-30. He should be wise in humouring others by attending to their 
likes and dislikes and ministering to them in the manner satisfactory to them. 

31-32. He should neither repress the senses nor indulge them excessively. 
The senses running riot easily destroy the mind. 

33-34. The antelope, the elephant, the fly, the bee and the fish—these 
five are ruined through sound, touch, form, smell and taste. 

35, Of these the touch of females captivates the heart of even the 
muni, 

36. So one should duly enjoy these things with restraint, 

2 37. One should not sit very near mother, sister and daughter. 

38.. One should call a female according to the relationship, and address 
her whether related or unreleted as good sister. 

39-43. Living with other persons, speaking with them even publicly, 
independence even for a moment, and residence in their houses should not 
be granted to females by the husband, father, king, son, father-in-law and 
relatives; nor leisure for any thing besides domestic duties. 

44-47. The woman gets disgusted with the husband who is cruel, 
barbarous, severe, always abroad, very poor and sickly, and attacked'^.io^.other 
women, and takes to some other man. Hence men sfmulcT oatoMv 
these defects to keep their wives. 


1 Tjrnnr —Tendencies. 

2 *r$rT*T5T—Glands which secrete refuse matter fiom the 
armpits, &c. 


-Excessive» 


body, e. 


eyeglacds, 
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48 49. One should keep his wife and children by giving them as far 
as possible clothing, food, love and affectionate words, as well as living always 
very near them. 

50-51. One should not visit places sacred because of cliaityas , holy 
flags, shades, ashes, or regions covered with dusts, stones, or places for sacrifices 
and baths. 

52-53. One should not cross the river by arms, nor approach a fallen 
fire, nor should climb a boat or a tree that is likely to give way, nor (also 
get into) a bad vehicle, 

1 54-55. One should not turn up the nose, nor scratch the ground, should 
not press the head by folded hands, attempt useless things by the limbs or 
remain intoxicated for long. 

56. One should desist from activities of body, mind and speech before 
fatigue. 

57-59. One should not keep the thighs up for long, and at night should 
not go under trees, or to court-yards, chailayas, squares (crossings of _ streets) 
and liqour houses. 

60. One should not go to solitary forests, unoccupied houses and 
cremation-grounds even by day. 

61. One should not always look to the sun and should not carry weight 
by the head. 

62. One should not constantly see minute things or burning, (bright) 
impure and unpleasant substances. 

63-64. One should not take food, or dream, study and think about 
women, sell liquor, practise aiming and receive or give any thing in the 
evening. 

65-66. Ordinary people are the guides and instructors of the wise men 
for all .ordinary activities. Hence the men versed in SdsLras should follow 
these people for social function. 

67-68. One should not abuse the king, the country, the race, the family 
and the religion, and should not even mentally break the custom of the folk 
though that were possible. 

69. One should remedy what has been said or done improperly—not 
however by force but by reason. 

70-71. Men are very rare who can openly declare their vices. Hence 
the wise man should forsake the undesireables by finding them out from public 
opinion,as well as the rules of Sdstras. 


1 fsiOT—•Useless. 
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72. One should not even in mind reflect on the immorality that' looks 
very like morality. 

73-74. 4 I am guilty of thousand offences, what if I commit one more ? 5 ‘ 

One should not practise vice by thinking in this wav, for a vessel is filled by 
drops. 

75-76. 4 How should my days and nights pass in the future ?’ One 

should not thus be a pessimist but should always remember (past things.) 

1 77-78. One should first get rid of arrays of compound argumentative 
discourses, and rules got-up or made according to one’s desires, reject the* 
hymns, praises and adulations and then carefully collect the spirit or essence 
(of Sastras). 

2 79-80. The theory of religion and moral is very complicated hence 
people should practise the rules of Strut i 9 Smriti and Purdnas which have been 
followed by the good men. 

81-82. The king should neither protect nor allow residence to the friend, 
son, pieeeptor, thief and enemy who are addicted to various practices. 

83-84. One should know the following six classes of enemies—those who 
set fire, poisoners, armed ruffians, robber of wealth, plunderers of fields and 
seducers of wives. 

85-86. The wise man should never for a moment disregard the wife, the 
child, the disease, the slave, the cattle, wealth, studies and attendance to the 
good. 


Here is Sukiaoharyya’s advice as to the interpretation and acceptance of 

S&sfcraB. He refers to the difficulties arising out of the peculiar characteristics o£ 
the Sanskrit language and of the Hindu written documents «g well as out of the 
tendencies ot people to interpolate, add, or take away texts aeoordiug to the needs 
of the time. It, therefore, requires great skill on the part of guardians of society 
to remove the extraneous matter and find out the real spirit of some injunction. 

The peculiar arrangement of compounds. This grammatical diffi. 

culty is of no mean order. ForrTH^U and compound of the same words 

give thoroughly diftereut interpretation. These, therefore, have to be first consi¬ 
dered 

iptt Got op—Interpretations or texts may be concocted or interpolated, 

tr*rrRr —Loug chains of argumentative reasoning and interpretation, wheD 
found in text-books, are real hindrances uot helps to those who seek truth and want 
guidance. 

^jj^HT^T^-Exaggertions and overstatements of which Hindu treatises are full 

be carefully weighed before the injunctions of the Sastras cau be aocepted for 
should practical life. 

* The moral and religious guide is not the book but the man, 

14 ' * * 
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87-88. Ono should not lire for a day at a place where the king, the rich 
people, the priest, the physician, tho custom and the country are antagonistic 
fo him. 

89-90.° Oue should not live tor a day at a place where the officers are 
impotent, and females and children barbarous, foolish and adventurous. 


91-94. One should not wish for wealth, fame, life and residence at a place 
where the king is indiscreet, councillors are partial the learned men are deser¬ 
ters of good paths, witnesses are liars and where there is predominance of the 
female and the lower folks. 


95-90. What is the good of crying at a place where the mother does not 
nourish in infancy, the father doe* not educate well and the king is the robber 
of wealth? 


97-98. What is the good of a crying at a place where the friends, relatives 
and the kings are angry even though they are well served, and the house is 

liable to be destroyed bv lire or thunder ? 

«/ 

99-100. What is the good of crying at a place where through neglecting 
the advice of authorities and conducting oneself through pride evil consequences 
ensue ? 

101-102. One should always carefully respect the king, the god, the 
preceptor, the lire, the ascetic and the man who is old in age and virtue, 

103-104. One should never even mentally go against or do harm to the 
mother, the father, the preceptor, the husband, the brother, the son and the - 
friend. 


105-106. One should not fight with relatives or challenge the powerful 
or quarrel with the women, children and the elderly and the foolish people. 

107-108. One should not eat good things alone, study problems and 
interests alone, travel in the street alone, or keep up alone among sleeping 
men. 


109-110. One should neither follow nor obstruct the duties of another 
man; and should never sit on the same seat with people who are of inferior 
grades* in character and work and with females. 


111-113. The following six vices have to be got rid of by men who 
want prosperity in this world—sleep, sluggishness, fear, anger, laziness, and 
procrastination. There is no doubt that these are great hindrances to work. 

114-115. The man who is resourceful, practises Yoga, is learned in 
t leones and is brillant in intellect, is always mindful of his . own duty and 
abstains from the pursuit of others’ wives. 
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116-117. One should be a good speaker, know the significance of words 
and their position, be a word-painter and always cheerful in expressions, should 
always hear for long and understand very quickly. 

118. One should enjoy one's goods after knowing them. 

119. One should not disclose his excessive zeal for sale or purchase and 
his own misery. 

120-121. One should not enter another man's house without business 
and without permission and unasked should not say to anybody things happen¬ 
ing in one's house. 

122-123. One should make hi? talk with few words but of much signi¬ 
ficance for the. accomplishment of his object, and should not give out his own 
opinions without [fully] understanding [the subject-matter]. 

124. After having fully known other’s opinions 

125. One should not make father or son witnesses to the quarrel between 
husband and wife. 

126-127. One should mature policies m careful secrecy and should not 
forsake the man who takes shelter with him, should wish to work to the best 
of his ability, and should not get dispirited under danger while working. 

128-129. One should not touch any man to the quick and should not 
say false things about anybody. One should not abuse anybody nor make 
anybody indulge in madness. 

1 130. An action which is religious but disapproved by the people does * 
not lead to heaven. 

131. Whose words do not frustrate themselves bv their own logic ? 

132. One should make reply after careful consideration and not speak 
abruptly* 

133. The merits of even enemies have to be recognised while the demerits 
of even preceptors have to be got rid of. 

134-135. Neither prosperity nor adversity is likely to be permanent. 
It is only the work of past lives that is the cause oF permanent wealth or misery. 

136. Hence one should not diminish love in all creatures, 

• 137-138. The king should ever be far-sighted and have presence of 
mind; should never be adventurous, slothful or procrastinating. 

3 ffigy j — The possibility of a conflict between formal morality (and religious 

codes) And peopled conscience is here suggested. The advice of §ukr&eh&i*yya if 
to follow the Vcwpopuli. 
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139-140.- The man who proceeds with a work after knowing it to be 
highly difficult, and who has long views at the commencement enjoys happiness 
for ever. 

141. The man who has presence of mind can proceed with the work as 
he gets it. 

142. Success is doubtful either through fickleness or through difficulty 
of the work. 

143-144. The man who does not attempt the work even at the proper 
time is lazy. He can never have success and is ruined with his family. 

145-143. The adventurous manlis he who commences a work without 
knowing the effects —is sure to be unhappy either through the action or its 
effects. 

147-148. The procrastinating man is he who does little work in much 
time. He suffers from insignificance of results. One should therefore be 
far sighted. 

149-151. Work done adventurously may sometimes bear good fruits. 
Sometimes even well-considered actions are futile. Yet one should never do 
anything abruptly, such actions are harmful. 

152-153. Sometimes good comes out of evil actions. And the evil which 
comes out of a good actition is not the source of evils. 

154-155. That work is not to be suspected which is avoided by the 
servant, the brother, the son, and the wife but done by the friends. 


156-157. The foolish man who without knowing fully [the capacity of] 
a friend, employs him in some act of friendship, gets his object frustrated. 

158-159. The mental attribute of any man cannot be easily discovered. 
So one should try to acquire friends. Acquisition of friends is happiness to 
men. 

160-161. One should not confide too much in any trustworthy person, e.g. t 
the son, the brother, the wife, the ministers or the officers. 


162. Since the desire for wealth, women and kingdom is great in all men, 

163-164. One should trust only those actions which have been tried 
and proved. Having placed confidence in some body as oneself one should 
weigh his action personally. 

165, He should not consider his words useless or antagonistic simply 
by reasoning. 

166-167. One should forgive the trustworthy person if his action leads 
to loss of one sixty-fourth part of its fruit. The man who is religious, - moral 
and powerful should keep up friendship with him. 
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168-169. One should honour the respectable persons with gifts, distinc¬ 
tions, &c., and should never be severe in punishment or harsh in words. 

170-171. Even the wife and the son get terrified by punishment and 
harsh words. Even beasts get tamed through gifts and sweet words. 

172-173. One should never be mad or vain with learning, valour, wealth, 
birth or strength. 

174-175. The man who is proud of his learning does not care for the 
advice of the authorities and considers even harmful things as desirable and use¬ 
ful things. 

o * 

176-178. The man who, proud of his valour, abandons the path followed 
by'the people, loses his life by rashly undertaking warfare, and though armed, 
by giving up the recognised military tactics. 

179-180. The man who is proud of his wealth does not know of his own 

infamy just as the goat uses his urine to wash his own urine-scented mouth. 

» 

181-182. So also the man who is proud of his birth disregards ail per¬ 
sons, good a* well as other men, and directs his attention to bad actions. 

183-184. The man who is proud of his strength applies his mind rashly 
to warfare; obstructs everybody by his strength or even the animaK 

185-186. The man who is proud of his distinction looks upon the whole 
world as a piece of straw. The worthless man also desires the most precious 
of all seats. 

187. These are known as madtt or passions of the vain and the following 
are the dama or virtues of the good. 

188-189. The result of learning is wisdom and humility, that of wealth 1 
is sacrifice and charity, that of strength is known to be the protection of the 
good. 

190. The result of valour is that enemies are subdued and made tribu¬ 
taries. 

191. The simple result of good birth is contentment and moderation. • 

192. The result of fame is that all are like oneself. 

193-194. One should give up vanity and carefully receive knowledge, . 
mantra , medicine, wife and gems even from low families. 

195. One should give away that when received, which one does not care 
for when lost. 
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196-197* One should neither caress or repress too mucin the wife or the 
child, but should appoint them to domestic duties and to studies respectively. 

198-199. One should not take anything however small belonging to 
others which is not given, should not publish the vice of any man and should 
not abuse the wife. 

200-201 . One should not give false evidence and stop the evidence that 
has been produced, but should speak untruth when life or great affairs are at 
stake. 

202-203. One should not point out, even where known, the poor man to 
the man who wants to give away his daughter in marriage, the moneyed man 
to the thief and the man who has hidden himself to the murderer. 

204-205. One should not create dissensions between the husband and 
vfffe, mother and father, brother and brother, master and servant,' sister and 
sister, friend and friend, or between preceptor* and disciple. 

206. When two persons are talking, though even seated, do not go be¬ 
tween them. 

* 

207. One should attend to Friend, brother and relative as to one’s own 
self, 

208-209, One should honour by questions of health, gifts of water, etc., 
the man who though humble, has come to his house. 

210-211. One with sons should not ask his daughter who has children 
to live in his house or the sister with her husband; but should maintain them 
when they are widowed. 

i/ * 

212-213. The snake, the fire, the wicked man, the king, the son-in-law, 
the nephew, the disease and the enemy—these arc not to lie disregarded as being 
too small. 

m 

214-215. One should deal with these from the standpoint of cruelty, 
sharpness, wickedness, sovereignty, daughter’s prestige, one sharing in the 
privilege of offering manes to tine ancestors, increase and fear. 

210. One should not preserve anything of debt, illness and enemy as 
remainder. 

217-218. Asked for something by suppliants one should not make harsh 
reply, but do what they want or ask somebody to do that. 

2L9-220. One should eageriy listen to the praises of the charitable, the 
religious minded and the valorous, but should never care for their blemishes 
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221-222. A man should take good and moderate food and walk at the 
proper time, eat after giving to the gods, live in pleasure, always have sweet 
thoughts and be pure. 

223. He should always enjoy, eat and commit nuisance in private places. 

221. He should be always active and take part in physical exercises with 
pleasure. 

225. 0 ne should not abuse iood. audit’ quite well should accept friendly 
feasts. 

226. The best menu of tood is that which contains all the six tastes be¬ 
ginning with sweet. 

227. This is about enjoyment (carnal.)* 

228. The best exercise is fight and wrestling with the expert athletes. 

229. Sleep is best during night excluding the first and last lama. 

230. The miserable, ihe blind, the dwarf and the dumb are never to be** 
laughed at. 

234* One should not apply one * mind to wrong deeds but carry out one s 
own duties without .delay. 

232-233. The man should give up vanity (and do his duty) by persever¬ 
ance, strength, intelligence, patience, rashness or prowess. 

1 234. If the task is accomplished by quarrel, quarrel is good. 

235. Otherwi&o life, wealth, friend, fame—all these are destroyers of 
happiness. 

236. One should nut sa\ undersirable things to, and should not look to 
the defects of anybody. 

237. Commands of the great and of the king are notyo be violated. 

238. One should advise even * the preceptor who appoints one to an evil 


action. 

239, But one should not- disregard an inferior person even when he 
prompts him to good action. 

240-241. One should not leave his place by making the young wife 
dependent on herself. 'Women are the roots of evils. Can young females be 
left with others ? 

242. One should not get intoxicated with spirituous liquors and should 
not indulge in evil company. 

243-248* The chaste wife, step-mother, mother, daughter, father, 
wife, widowed daughter, or sister who has no oftspiing, aunt, broihoi s 
wife, sister of father or mother, grandfather, preceptor who has no son, 


1 The work is to be done by book or by crook. 
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father-in-law, uncles: grandson who is young and orphan, brother, sister’s son 
these must be maintained carefully to the best of one’s ability even under 
adverse circumstances. 


219-250. In times of prosperity one should maintain the families of both 
parents, friends, wife’s family, and the attendants, servants, and maidservants. 

25t One should maintain also the deformed, the stranger, the poor and 
the helpless, 


1 252 253, Woe to the man who does not take care to maintain his kith 
and kin. All his virtues go for nothing. In fact, though living he is dead. 

1 254-255. What is the value of his life who does not maintain relative 
who does not subdue enemies and who does not protect things acquired ? 


256-257. The man who is mastered by his wife, the debtor, tlic valetu¬ 
dinary, the boggar, the worthless, and the man who" is dependent on enemies— 
all these are dead though possessing life. 


258-259. One should hide the number of years lived, wealth, domestic 
follies, mantra, carnal enjoyments, medicines, charity, honour and insult, 


260-261. 
study Bastras, 


One should without loth undertake travels, attend royal courts, 
see prosifcitutes and make friends with the learned. 


262-263. Through travel the numerous religions (customs), 
animals, races of men, hills, etc., come within the cognisance of man. 


materials?, 


~6I-2f)7. Hie man who habitually attends courts and assemblies, 
acquires knowledge as to the character of kings and royal officers, the nature 
of justice and injustice, the men who falsely quarrel and the men who have real 
grounds of conflict, and the procedure of cases and suits both customary and 
legal. 


One who studies the truths of Sastnis cannot be vain and bigoted. 


1 No more powerful account of the joint family system cau be devised than 
that given in these lines, 

* 

3 The sanction for co-operative domestic life as opposed to competitive indivi* 
dualism is also very strong. 

1 Education in politics through taking part in administrative institution* *v*n 
if audience in highly recommended in modern times. 
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1 269. Bat one who studies only one ScUtno cannot decide upon any course 
of action. 

2 272-271. The intelligent man, therefore, should inspect many sciences 
and always study carefully many Sdstras. 

272-274. The prostitute takes others’money but does not become their 
slave, on the other hand is competent enough to overpower them, so one should 
come under nobody’s authority but have the world under oneself. 

275-276. Through associates with learned men meanings of Sruti, Smriti , 
Put Mas are known and intelligence gets quickened. 

277-278. One should never eat food without giving it to the gods, 
ancestors and guests.. The man who cooks for himself only through foolishness 
lives only*to go to hell. 

279-280. One should give the road to superiors, the strong, the diseased, 
the corpse, the king, the respectable people, the man who is observing a vow 
and also to the man who goes in a conveyance. 

281-282. One should keep five cubits from the carriage, ten cubits from 
horse, one hundred cubits from the snake, and ten cubits from the ox. 

283-284. One should not trust the abodes of the horned, nailed and toothed 
animals, the wicked people, rivers and women. 

285-286. One should not, while eating, go along a street or speak with 
laughter, should not sue for what is lost or talk of one’s own.deeds. 

287-288. One should leave the company of those who fear themselves, 
give up the service of the lower orders and should never hear stealthily the 
conversation of others. 

2S9-290. One should not desire work with the superiors unless requested 
by them. The head of ftahu was cut clown through drinking with the gods. 

291-292. Evil actions of the great become their ornaments as it were. 
The drinking of poison by Siva would cause death to others. 

293. The powerful man can destory everything just like pure fire. 

294. One should not stand in the presence of the preceptor, the king 
and the superiors. 

1 Practical life is so organised that one aspect is dependent on another* So for ' 
the guidance of man all the sciences have to be requistioned. Otherwise the injunc¬ 
tions will be too narrow, one-sided and conflicting, 

3 An art is based on many scieucee, The art of human life is thus built upon 
many Social Sciences. Hence the necessity of having a multiplicity of subjects 
in a course of studies whether for pupils or for guardiauB of states. 

15 
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295. One should not desire anything even mentally on the strength that 
c the king is my friend. 5 

296-297. One should not desire sovereignty over or subjection to fools, 
chivalry with the great, flattering the people who are proud of their little 
learning. 

298-299. The wise man takes to his duties in the order of their importance 
as absolutely necessary, unnecessary, etc., or in the order of their arrival 
as received first, last, soon or late, etc. 

300-301. The procrastination of Gautama’s son in the evil action of 
killing his mother, though commanded by his father, has been well honoured. 

302-306. One should always master the world by love, association, praise, 

submission, service, artifice, arts, words, wisdom, affection, simplicity, valour, 

charity, learning, getting up or coming in front to receive superiors, words 

spoken with cheerful smiles, and benefits rendered. 

% 

307-309. These methods of subjugation are quite useless with regard to 
wicked people. The wise man therefore should leave their company, and if 
possible should overpower them by force of punishment, stratagems or such like 
methods, 

310-311. The study of Sruti, Smriti, Puranas together with the Angas , 

. • 

Upamlas and Kalcls is always beneficial to man. 

312. Hunting, gambling, womanizing and drinking—these are the passions 
of man, 

313. One should give up these four and he rational. 

314-315. One should not use craft in dealing with anybody or destroying 
his income, and should not even mentally desire harm to anybody. 

316-317. That action is good which makes the three epochs become 
firm, £\y., which leads to attainment of heaven after death, and fair and permanent 
reputation while alive. 

322. One should not imitate either the king or the superiors. 

323. One should not go alone to attack snakes, tigers and thieves. 

o24. One should slay the assassin, even though lie is a preeeptar, who 
tries to kill him. 

325. One should not aid in a conflict hut should protect the leader. 

326-327. One should not sit on important seats before 'preceptors and 
the king; nor being arrogant, distort their sayings, through (false) reasoning. 
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328-329. The inferior man does not know what ought to be done, but 
knows what has been done (and so blindly follows the precedence). The supe¬ 
rior does not divulge what he is going to do or what he has done. 

330-331. One should not totally accept without verification wife’s state¬ 
ments about the offences of mother, son’s wife, brother’s wife and co-wife. 

332-333. The eight natural defects of women are mendacity, rashness, 
attachment, foolishness, greed, impurity, cruelty and vanity. 

334-335- One should not chastise by harsh words the son after the six¬ 
teenth year, the girl after the twelfth year, nor should punish the daughter-inr 
law. 


336-337. Daughter’s sons, sister’s sons and brothers are more important 
than sons. Brother’s wives, sons’ wives and sisters are to be maintained as 
being more weighty than daughters. 


338-339. For the maintenance of relatives the master always tries to 
earn and keep (wealth'. Others who do not do so) are as it were thieves. 
340-341. About association with females. 


342-345. One should give away his daughter in marriage to, and be friends 
with, somebody after examining his wealth, birth, character, form, learning, 
strength and age ; he may give his daughter even to a penniless man who 
possesses (proper) qualifications of age, learning and beauty, and should not 
judge (bridegroom) by his beauty, age and wealth and who asks for a wife. 

346-347. One should first examine the family, then learning, then age, 
then character, then wealth, then form and lastly the country of birth; marriage 
is to be entered into afterwards. 

348-349. The daughter wants beauty, mother wealth, father learning, 
friends high birth, outsiders food and festivities. 

350-351. One should have for his wife the girl who is bom in the race 

of a Risi who is not of the same race as his, who has a brother, whose family is 
« * 

good and who has no defects of birth. 

352-353. One should pursue learning by moments and wea[th by grains. 
The moments and the grains are not to be left out by the man who wants 
learning and wealth. 

354-355. Daily acquisition of wealth is good for wife, children, and 
friends, and also for charity. But without these what is the good of having 
men and money ? 
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356-359. One should carefully preserve wealth that can maintain life in 
future. £ I shall live for one hundred years and enjoy life with wealth ’—one 
should ever earn learning and wealth in this hope for twenty-five years or half 
or a quarter of that period. 

360-361. The wealth of learning is superior. It grows with gifts, is 
not burdensome and cannot be carried. 

362-263. So long as there is wealth one is respected by all. But the 
man without wealth though well qualified is deserted by wife and sons even. 

364-367. In this world wealth is the means to all persuits. So men 
should try to acquire that by good ways and means, e.a., by good learning, good 
service, valour, agriculture, usury, stone-keeping, arts or begging. 

368. One should practise whatever means makes a man wealty. 

1 369. Meritorious men stand at the door of the wealthy people even a 3 
menials. 

370-371. Even defects are regarded as merits, and even merits Become 
defects of the wealthy and the poor respectively, and the poor are insulted by 

all. 

372-374. Through abject poverty some people got death, some went to 
the village, some to the hills, and some to utter ruin, some got mad, some came 
under subjection of enemies. 

375. And owing to insufficiency of wealth some people become slaves of 
others. 

376-377. One should keep the money together with the written account 
in such a manner that one’s own wife, children and friends cannot know how 
much has been stored by and where. 

378-379. For business men, there is no other memorandum besides written 
record. So the wise man should never transact business without documents. 

380-381. Well earned wealth may be deposited with the non-covetous, 
the rich, the king, trustworthy and the charitable by receiving written state¬ 
ments. 

382-383. One should pay money to a friend without interest. Much 
wealth placed with the friend is not harmful. 

1 The means of livelihood mentioned above ate eight in number. 

(1) Learned professions—Art of teaching, etc. (2 Service (3) Heroism 
(Soldier's art 1 . (4) Agriculture. (5) Usury. ( 6 ) Oommeice, shop keeping. (7) Indus¬ 
tries and arts. 18 ) Begging. 
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381-386. Having seen that the debtor is capable of transacting business 
even (on loans) with interest, one should lend him money in the presence of 
those who stand bail, and of witnesses having received pawns and written 
statements about the transaction. 

1 387. One should not lend out solely for the sake of interest lest capital 
should be lost. 

388. One should give up shyness in the matter of eating and enjoyment. 

389. Wealth makes friends when given but enemies when not given. 

390-391. One should be liberal at heart but miserly in outward relations, 
and should spend properly at the right time. 

392. One should maintain by all his wealth, his good wife, children, 
and friends as far as possible. 

* 

393. One's own self cannot, but all else can, come again. So (one should 
maintain by all his wealth) one self also. 

394. If one is alive one can see many good things. 

395-397. The father desirous of the welfare of the family should divide 
his wealth when his sons are married and grown up. But grown up and 
married brothers also should divide among themselves. For otherwise even 
brothers by the same mother get into ruin and destruction, 

398-399. A man should not live together with two wives in the same 
house, but should allot them separate apartments ; for animals only as her 
together, but not human beings. 

400-401. The sons should not divide the wealth that is the cause of 
increase (in interest, i.e., working as loan-capital) being placed with debtors, 
nor the wealth that is to be paid back to the creditors. 

402. You should not desire wealth of the man whose good friendship 
you want to have. 

2 403-404. (You should not also) engage secret spies about him, speak 
with his wife, look down upon him, or contradict him. 

405. You should not also be indifferent to his activities or disregard the 
evils that befall him. 

1 Points to be noted with regard to a loan transaction: — 

(1) The business qualifications of debtors to be studied c qq f rt ' W 

(2) Tbeie must be pawns or securities g^r 

(3) There must be men who stand bail (jffrTg)- 

(4> There are to be witnesses. 

(5) Reciepts for value received as well as documents mentioning other 
conditions should be prepared 

2 JTrfhT—Oross, contradictory. 
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406-407. One should give away the money as if it were being received 
without any pain whether the loan be with or without interest. 

408. Bat not without witnesses and signatures on the Binapatra (hand- 
note.) 

409-410. The best men are those who are noted for the qualities of 
themselves, of their fathers or their mothers. People are celebrated separately 
for their own qualifications, as well as for the virtues of fathers and mothers. 

411. People may be good, middling, low and very low (who are famous) 
through the merits of their brothers. 

412. The worst men are those who have to depend on the virtues of the 
daughter, wife, and sister. 

413-414. After having amassed wealth one should maintain his family, 
The wise man should never pass a day without giving away something. 

415-416. 4 I am at death’s door, my life would not linger a moment. 
Besides these two there are no other friends of mine in future life.’ Thus 
considering, one should practise charity and virtue. 

417-418. None else will be my friends in the next world but these two 
(charity and virtue); the world exists through charity and good conduct, 
and not through wickedness. 

419. Friends come through charity. 

420-421. The sxmbiddatta gift is that which is meant for future life, 
e.g ., that given for gods, sacrifices, Brahmans and cows. 

422. The paritosya or gift of pleasure is that which is tdven to the 

« 

songsters, athletes, and dancers, &c. 

/ 

423. That which is given for fame is known as sriyddcitta . 

424-425. The hridatta or gift of courtesy is that which is given on 
marriage ceremonies, etc., by way of presents to friends, relatives and kinsfolk. 

426-427. The bhidatta or gift of fear is that which is given to the king, 
the powerful or the obstructor of interests for the furtherance of one’s own 
cause or out of fear from sins and vices. 

428-429. The papadcttta or gift of sin is that which is given to promote 
enmity or which is lost through gambling or which is meant for association 
with others’ wives. 

430-431. He should always glorify the lord whom he serves, he should 
never disparage him ; he should be always alert in tus service and tty always 
to please him, 
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432-433. In this world there is nothing more capable of subduing others 
than charity and simplicity. The moon that has waned through gifts, when 
waxing, is beautiful though in the form of a curve. 

434-43o. One should act after considering love, enmity, etc., but should 
not undo anything after it is done. 

436-437. One should not have these things in excess—harshness, deceit¬ 
fulness, mildness, exaggeration, attachment to work, and zeal. 

438. Excess is ruinous. So one should avoid it. 

439-440. People get exasperated through harshness, cast abuse on mis¬ 
erliness, do not reckon anybody for his mildness, and insult $ man for his over¬ 
statements, 

441-442. Poverty comes through excessive’charity, insult through exces¬ 
sive cupidity, and foolishness is begotten of excessive zeal. 

443. ant of observance of rules leads to moral degeneration, repression 
is folly. 

441-445. The wise man should never consider “ I am superior to all, I 
am more learned than others. Such and such is certainly the religious injunc¬ 
tion, 55 

446-447. One should remember that there is the animal which devours 
the devoueer of whales, Rdghava (animal) is the devourer of that even, and 
there is the destroyer of Rdghava. 

448-449. One should not desire equality with gods, cows and Brahmans. 
This is very harmful and destructive to the whole family. 

V 

450-451. One should always worship, respect and serve these. It is not 
known how much of the spirit divine is implanted in each. 

1 452. One should not make young wife, wealth and books dependent on 
others, 

453. If made dependent, these things are got back by accident but dam¬ 
aged, spoilt and injured. 

« 

454-455. The wise man should never spend much wealth for small things, 
nor accomplish insignificant ends by spending much wealth through pride. 

456. And should not abandon good actions for fear of great expenditure. 

457. One should not bear malice to or be angry with messengers becuase 
of their bad manners. 

458-459. The intelligent man should not even out of fear say anything 
by which friends are abashed, separated or get apathetic. 

1 The mention of or books iu this connexion is highly interesting as in¬ 
dicating the custom of lending out books from one’s libraiy. 



460-461. The wise man should never talk to persons with whom words, 
good or bad, are equally fruitless, as musicians do not sing to the deaf. 

462-463. The man who does interfere with a friend who is bent upon vices 
by entreating him to the best of his ability is known by the learned to be a nr\' s . 
amsa or cruel being. 

464465. That man is not known to be a friend who does not take care to 
mediate in the conflicts between relatives. 

466-468. Through harsh words even friends who have been maintained 
since birth and who have been served with gifts and honours become enemies 
instantly as it is impossible to extricate from the mind the sting of crooked words. 

469470. One should carry the enemy on one’s shoulders so long as he is 
more powerful than one self; but after knowing that his strength has been im¬ 
paired, should break him down as a vessel against a stone. 

471-472. The ornament, the kingdom, strength, learning or wealth does 
not adorn a man so much as courtesy and gentleness. 

476479. Speed in horses, splendour in jewels, mercy in kings, gestures 
in prostitutes, sweet voice in singers, charity in rich men, prowess in soldiers, 
plenfciness of milk in cows, restraint in ascetics, eloquence in learned men, 
impartiality in councillors, truthfulness in witnesses, devotion in servants, good 
counsels in minister, silence in fools, faithfulness in wives, are the proper 
ornaments. 

480. The opposites of these are improper attributes of the subjects (men¬ 
tioned above). 

1 481-482. That house shines (prospers) which has one and not many 
heads, and which lias many members, lamps, cows and young ones. 

483. One should not be indifferent to the cruel animals but kill them 
at once. 

484-486. Meanness, roughness, thieving, malice, covetousness, untruth¬ 
fulness, obstruction of work, as well as idleness are offences even for merito¬ 
rious persons and grow by eclipsing their virtues. 

487-488. The destruction of wealth is very sinful if the mother be 
young, wife be middle-aged, and son be old. 

48A490. Childlessness of wealthy people, foolishness of poor people, 
bad husbands of women, and loss of interest are not for happiness. 

491492. The following six again are not for happiness—foolish son, bad 
daughter and wife, poverty, service of the lower orders, as well as perpetual 
debt. 

1 The components of au ideal household are mentioned here. Cows are iudia- 


i« 
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493-496. The man who does not find pleasure in teaching, learning, 
gods, preceptors, Brahmanas, arts, music, service, simplicity, wife, valour, 
penances, and literature is either a man who has attained salvation, or a cheat 
or a beast in the form of a man. 

497-498. The cheat is he who cannot tolerate another’s prosperity, 
who picks holes in other’s pockets, who is a calumniator, and quarrelsome, and 
whose mind is mean but face is bright. 

499-501. That little knowledge resulting from the study of the treasure 
of the vedas which is not enough even for one person becomes overflow¬ 
ing when it is rightly directed and increased through hope [of doing good 
to others]. But that very learning becomes mischievous when employed for 
selfish ends and merely to find fault with others. 

502-503. The cheats become honest when giving advice to others. 
But they commit a hundred misdeeds for their own sake. 

504-506. That son gives happiness who obeys father’s command, and 
is active*in his service, always follows him as a shade and tries to earn, and who 
is versed in all the branches of learning. 

507,. The son who has the contrary qualities gives pain and is the 
destroyer of wealth. 

508-511. That mother gives satisfaction who is always devoted to 
her husband, skilled in domestic duties, bears children, well disciplined, 
husband’s darling, young in age, pardons the offences of children and nurses 
them. Any other woman is kulatd and is the cause of pain. 

512-513. That father is good who cares always for the child’s learning 
and income, and ever disciplines the lad well. 

514-515. That man becomes one’s friend who is always of help to him, 
never speaks anything against him, and tells the true and good things. 

516-517. Intimacy with inferior men, frequent;visits to other’s houses, 
antagonism with the race and the community, and poverty—all these lead to 
loss of reputation. 

518-519. Association with tiger, fire, snake and other ferocious animals 
is not good. Even when served, the king and these things can never be 
friends to anybody. 

520-523. Antipathy of friends, predominance of enemies, poverty of the 
learned men, the possession of many children to poor people, permanent 
residence in places devoid pf rich and qualified persons as well as physician, 
king and water, only one daughter to a father, and begging—all these are 
for misery. 

Ahrmf 4-lu* rala+inn VkAfwoAn ImcVian^ anrl td-iPa 



527, Just as the child becomes docile through feeding and caressing $ 0 
also the wife. 

528-529, The wise man proceeds with the work after carefully weighing 
its nature, instruments, expenditure, and does not commence even insignificant 
work otherwise. 

530. The wise man should not like to do a thing that exceeds the 
expenditure (fixed). 

531. The man of business should undertake that work which yields 
great profit. 

532. The value and measurement of commodities are always desired in 
exactness, 

533-5334. A proxy is not desirable in the matter of penances, women 
agriculture, service, enjoyment and eating, but should be appointed for other 
functions. 


533-537, The wicked and the thief always want solitude and good food 
those who have powerful enemies want help, the prostitute desires friendship 
with the rich, the bad king desires craft, and the bad servant desires the 
master’s goods, the learned man wants knowledge (truth), the priest wants 
pride, fire and sacrifice. 

538-540. The beautiful woman wants a beautiful man, the prostitute 
wants a paramour, the diseased a physician, the store-keeper high prices, the 
the beggar the charitable. 

541. The terrified seeks a protector, the wicked man an opportunity. 

042-543. The foolish man behaves roughly, is quarrelsome, sleeps 
always, takes intoxicants, does useless things and ruins his own interests. 

544-545. The Ksatriya is one in whom the tdmas quality preponderates, 
the Brahmana is one in whom the sattiva preponderates. The other (Vaisya) 
is one in whom the rajas preponderates. Among all those the best is that 
in whom the sattiva preponderates. 


546-547. The Brahmana dominates all through his own deeds. Among 
the Ksatriijas and others the particles of his attributes exist. 


548-549. Seeing the Br&hmana who practises his own duty others 
including the Ksatriyaj* get tonified. So one should practise his own duty. 


550, 


That activity is 


good which does not lead to failure in one’s 


own duty. 

t)51. I hat country is good where the kith and kin are supported. 

552-554, Agriculture which is said to have rivers for mothers, is a good 
occupation. The occupation of Vavsayas is intermediate, that of Sftdras is 
inferior, Begging is lower than that but excellent in ascetics. 
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555 *, 

At times service is a good occupation as that to a king who is virtuous. 

^ ^ tw r ^ 

- 07 . The income that is derived from salary for priestly functions 
leads to great weaItL Commerce is useless. 

Vvealth cannot accumulate without service to the State. 

559-60. But service to kings is very intricate, cannot be well performed 
y any ody except the intelligent. It is like the asidkard ceremony. 

The minister masters the king by the force of mantra (charm 

counsels), j us j as snake-charmer subdues the snake. But intelligent 

men fear the , 

0 Mng very much. 

5G3 rp 

Ihe spirit of Brahmana exists in learned men, that of Ksatriyas in 
the kmg. ' 

b‘ d 'th^ -^ le W ^ Se man * s a ^ wa J 3 near ^ 10li gh he lives at a distance. He 

men hy the ropes of intelligence and attracts and represses them. 

* s resourceful even in matters beyond one's perception and hence 
rou e living near may be influencing distant (activities . 

5 6 7 T 

Intelligence should not be overpowered bv the anuvdkas but should 
be useful i n practice> 

2 5go ^ t 

' Ihe intelligence that is overpowered by these cannot move. 

569-570. H j s better to be poor first and rich afterwards just as it is 
bettei to be a pedestrian first and go in a vehicle afterwards. 

571 

Ihe above order leads to happiness; The opposite order to sorrow. 
572-573 

It i s always better to have no son than to have sons that are 
bad. Pedestrianism is better then using bad vehicles. Indifferentism is 
better than conflicts. 

574-575*. It i s better to cover feet with shoes than try to cover the whole 
earth with leather. Ignorance is better than vanity due to little learning. 


A religious ceremony in which a sword is placed between hus¬ 
band and wife. U ia thus very difficult and dangerous. So also.Government 


service, 

The above lines coulaiu Snktaob&ryya’s gradatiou of occupations and means 
of livelihood according to income, dignity, etc, 

3 Section of the Vedas. Students of the Vedas become practical 

fools incompetent to deal with OT3T£T*f, *•« , ordinary transactions.of life. Their 
intelligence is also immobile or inelastic i e , they cannot be made to 

apply their intelligence to the accomplishment of various purposes, e.y., those 
beyond the Study-room, 
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576-577. Life in a forest is better than that in other’s houses. Begging 
and death are better than being a householder with a bad wife. 

578-579. 'Debt, pregnancy, sovereignty, friendship with the wicked, bad 
diet—these are pleasant at the beginning but lead to misery in the end. 


580-581. The king always suffers through bad advisers, the patient 
through bad physicians, the subjects through bad kings, the family through 
bad children, and the soul through bad motives. 

582-583. The elephant, the horse, the ox, the child, the wife, and the 
parrot get the qualities of their teachers through association. 

584-585. Success comes from timely speeches; celebrity from good 
dress, and honour in assemblies from learning. These three come through 
possession of ability. 

586-588. Good wife, good son, good learning, much wealth, friend, 
faithful servants and maid-servants, good physique, decent dress, and good 
king—these ten lead always to human happiness. 

589-590. Old, well-trained, and trustworthy women who observe the 
rites and ceremonies, or eunuchs should be appointed within the inner appart- 
ments—no young man even if he be a friend. 

591. One shouid do his work by regulating the time not otherwise. 


592-593. One should apply the ideas of self to cows, 4o, and self to 

wealth and virtue, appoint the mother to cooking of food and the preceptor to 
the work of teaching. 1 


594. One should always go into the interior without any regulation. 

., ‘ ftff' ] tt forei S a knds the lowing six are useful to men-wife 
Without child, good conveyance, the bearer, the guard, the knowledge that can 
be of use m relieving other’s miseries, and an active servant. 


598-599. One should not obstruct 
even the king should not go into a market 
is good enough. 


a road though he is capable. And 
place in a conveyance though that 


take rest, while 'travdhn^ t^o^HcTh mt otWwise 1 “d 

by-hut should not stop o & n’ IdX intl^ ^ “ d ** ** 

I 03 ' 604 ' ExC6 f ive walki “S> over-indulgence and over-exercise 
soon bring about men s old a^e, ° Ver exeiclse 

© 


iTbo 


pt act ice of uudeitaki 


Ug diBtant touts is suggested (j £re- 
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605. Excessive pursuit of all branches of learning even the fine arts 
also leads to old age. 

606-607. The man who talks of one’s demerits as if they were merits 
becomes, dear to him. Is not the man who cries up one’s merits his friend ? 

608-609. The dear friend who speaks of demerits exactly becomes un¬ 
friendly, Can that man be friendly who talks of one’s merits as if they were 
demerits ? 

610-611. Even gods are overpowered by praise, what about men ? Hence 
nobpdy dare describe one’s defects in one’s presence? 

612. So one should consider one’s defects according to Sdstras and popu¬ 
lar opinion. 

613-614. The man who is pleased and not angry with hearing of his 
own defects, and who exerts to discover his own weak points and abandons them 
when told bv others, 

615. Who after hearing of his own merits remains the same and does not 
display Vanity, 

616-617. Who considers I am the mine of all defects—why attribute 
merits to me ? Ignorance also is in me,” is superior to all. 

618. He is sddhu. The gods do not attain a portion of his sixteenth 

part, 

619-620. To the good man even a very insignificant benefit appears very 
high, while the wicked man considers a service even less in amount than a 
mustard to be huge. 

621. The good man considers the man who forgives to be powerful, while 
the wicked man considers otherwise. 

622. So one should pardon the evil words of the good man as well as the 
wicked man. 

623-624. One should not play with others in such a way as to lead to 
quarrel. And even for fun one should not abuse another man by saying £ your 
wife is a prostitute.’ 

625. Slang should not be used to anybody even in a friendly way. 

626-627. One should not hide anything from a friend nor divulge his 
secrets. Even after becoming his enemy (one should not divulge) secrets spoken 
before. 

628-629. One should not point out any wickedness even if known, rather 
one should try to remedy and offer remedies secretly. 

1 proper leading should be or oVer-.exe roise. 
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630-631. One should say truly of a thing that is powerful but injurious; 
but should regard as unseen what has been seen, and as unheard what has been 
heard. 

632-633. In times of danger one should appear dumb, blind, dwarf and 
lame. Otherwise one suffers misery and loss in business. 

634. One should speak words farourable to the old men but not child¬ 
like. 


635. Gfoing to others’ houses one should not look to their wives. 

636. One should not receive possession from the poor and of sovereignty. 

637. One should educate one’s own child as well as others' children but 
not the offenders. 


638-639. One should forsake those places where people are addicted to 
vicious habits, immoral, fickle, tyrannical and severe. 

640-641. Unless requested one should not express, even when known 
correctly, the cases of the two parties to a suit. Thus one can be free from 
enemies. 

642, One should not take up somebody else's case and pick up quarrel 
with others. 

* 643. One should not discuss royal policies in an assembly. 

644-645. One should not say anything about astronomical injunctions, 
morality, punishments, medicines, purgatives and effects of actions without 
special knowledge. 

646. G-reat misery comes of dependence on others. There is no greater 
happiness than that from self-rule. 


647. The man who is not in a strange land, who is a householder and 
who is independent always enjoys happiness. 

648-649. Owing to the intelligence of new and old masters of sociology 
new rites and rules are springing up every moment. 

650. Bo it is impossible to describe them by direct observation or by in* 
ference. 

651. Ihis knowledge can be acquired only by analogy and the commands 
of authority. 


i * 

652-653. The Niti Sdstra that is common to the king and the common¬ 
wealth (people) has been narrated in brief. This remembered by the kin* is 
useful to him. 7 ° 


1 The idea of an oulawfnl assembly is slightly suggested hers. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Section l.-CHARACTERISTICS OF FRIENDS. 

1 1-2. Now I shall say briefly the chapter of miscellaneous topics. Now 
you will have to hear briefly of the characteristics of friends, etc. 

3-4. The friend and the enemy are of four kinds,—one who does, makes 
others do, approves of, and helps in things that are respectively benefical and 
harmful. 

5-8. That man is a first class friend whose heart melts always at the - 
grief of others, who tries to do good to others, who serves others without the 
asking and is the protector, at the proper time, of wife, wealth and secrets. 
Others are three-fourths, halves and quarters. 

9-10. The mark of enemies is that there is a conflict between two persons 
about exclusive ownership over the same matter and that they are destroyers of 
each other’s interests. 

11-13, They two are enemies who separately consider “ In the absence 
of brothers all the paternal wealth will be mine. All this will not come to his 
possession but mine, and I shall enjoy all this exclusively. 

14. The man who envies and the man who is envied, both are enemies 

and can be defined by the same term. 

15-17. All kings are unfriendly, secret enemies and seekers of oppor¬ 
tunities to men who are valorous, rising, virtuous and powerful. What wonder 
here ? Are they not all covetous of kingdom ? 

r 18. Kings can have no friends, and can be friends to nobody. 

19. They become sometimes artificial friends. 

20. Some are always friends or enemies by nature. 

21-24. Mother, mother’s family, father, father’s parents, father’s * 
daughter,'uncle, uncle’s daughter, one’s own daughter, wife, wife’s family, 
father’s sister, mother’s sisters, one’s own sister, daughter’s offsprings, king and 
preceptor—are friends by nature. 

25-26. Learning, valour, skill, prowess, and patience—these five are said * 
to be natural friends; wise men follow these. 


1 This section deals mainly with two things; (1) International Relations and 
Policies ; (2) Punishments. And each is treated Dot solely from the political and 
administrative standpoints but also with reference to their social bearings. Here 

also as before, SukLaniti is a a treatise on morals (social, economic and political). 

The section is eminently interesting as it introduces the reader to the essential¬ 
ly political affairs and theories of the ancient Hindus, 
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27-28. The son who abides by the father’s commands is son preperly ■ 
called. Even one is good if qualified— what with a hundred sons who are 

unqualified ? 

29-31. The following are wicked and cruel by nature—the father who 
contracts debts, the mother and wife who are addicted to othei pei sons, one s 
own brothers and father’s brothers, and their wives and children are enemies. 

32-34. The son’s wife, the mother-in-law, the co-wife, the husband’s 
sisters, the brother’s wives, the foolish son, the bad physician, the husband who 
does not protect, master who is severe, the rich man who is not benevolent 
(are also enemies). 

35-36. The king is the enemy of the wicked, the faithful wife of the 
faithless, the good man of the cheat, the wise man of the foolish. 

37-38. Instructions to the foolish people are the cause of their anger, 
not pleasure. Just as the drinking of water by snakes is for the making of 
poison not of nectar. 

39-40. The enemies of gradully diminishing strength are first, the 
kings who live around or very near, then those who live further away and 
so on. 

3 41. They naturally become inimical, indifferent and friendly. 

42-43. Or kings are said to be situated in the following order ; First 
enemies then the friends, then the naturals, and enemies on all sides. 

44. Servants and ministers who are very proximate to oneself have to 
be checked. 

45. One should encourage or control friends according as they are less 
or more powerful. 

46-47. The enemies are to be separated, restrained and repressed. They 
are to be destroyed by the policies of alliance, partition, etc. 

48-49. One should bring friends and foes to submission by appropriate 
methods just as snakes, elephants and lions are tamed. 

50. By appropriate means the terrestrial beings can soar into the sky 
and even the thunder can be pierced. 

2 51-52. Peace, Purchase, Partition and Penalty—these policies 

1 The neareefc neighbours are the greatest enemies. Those gradually receding 
from one’s territory are less and less powerful euemies. 

3 —Alliance or peace with friends as well as others according to circum¬ 
stance*, 

<*T«T Puichase, charity, gifts, etc , for kith and km as well as others according’ 
to circumstances. 

. ^—Separation or partition for subjects as well as others according to 
circumstances, 

^—Punishment for enemies as well as others aooording to circumstances. . 
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are to be applied separately to (each of the following classes of relations) ; the 
friend, relatives, family, subjects and enemies according to one’s own reasons* 
53-54* One can be friend with such men as are of the same age, character, 
learning, caste, vices and occupations* 

55. ‘No one is such a friend as yourself'—this*remark to a friend is called 
Sdma. 

56. * All my goods are your*. o\en life—-This is ddna or gift to a 
friend. 

57. The narration of one’s own merits or those of other friends to some¬ 
body is bhed-t or partition as applied to a friend. 

58. 1 * 3 4 If you do such and such things, I shall not be friend to you.’ 
This is punishment as applied to a friend. 

59-60. The man who does not do any good and who disregards other’s 
injuries is uddslua or indifferent. 

1 61-66. 4 We should not mutually injure each other, but should rather 

help each other (in need).’ This relation is said to be alliance with enemies. 

* 

63-64. That policy is said to be ddna or gifts to enemies according to 

their strength and status by which one pacifies powerful foes by tributes or 
annual incomes from definite tracts of lands. 


65-66. The separation of enemies is that which is due to making their 
friends powerless. 

67-69. A punishment applied to enemies is said to be the attack upon 
them, their wealth and grains by robbers, the aggression upon them with 
powerful force after noticing their weak points, and not ceasing from war when 
war has commenced. 

2 70. These methods and policies have to be duly varied according to the 
varieties of ends to be furthered. 

71-72. The statesman-like king should adopt all these policies in such 
a way that the friends, neutrals or the foes can never go beyond himself. 

73-74. Sdma is to be first adopted. Then the policy of Purchase. 
The enemies have always to be played off against one another, and the policy 
of punishment is to be adopted in times of danger to existence. 


1 So the policy of OTT is prescribed towards enemies also. It is something 

like an offensive” and defensive alliance of modern states. 

3 The mere enumeration of these policies and the statement of the objects for 
which each is to be applied are sufficient to prove the high political sense of the 

Hindus. The society which could evolve the state-craft that Sukr&cbjtryya re¬ 
presents is certainly not that of a race bent solely on other-worldly activities* 
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75-76. Alliance and contributions are to be applied to powerful enemies. 
Alliance and separation to those who are superior (in strength). Separation and 
punishment are to be adopted towards those who are equal. 1 unishment is 

desirable when the enemy is powerless, 

77. Alliance and gifts are to be adopted towards friends—never the poli¬ 
cies of playing off one against another or punishment. 

1 78-79. The separation and punishment of the subjects of enemies lead 

to one's success, as well as the collection, by the policies of alliance and gifts, of 
subjects who are oppressed by the enemies. 

3 80. The banishment of the well-qualified as well as the wicked is always 

desirable. 

81-82 One should never rule his own subjects by the policies of separa¬ 
tion or punishment but by those of peace and gifts. 

83. The State is likely to be ruined through punishment and partition of 
one's own subjects. 

84. Subjects are to be so governed that they can be neither too power¬ 
less nor too powerful. 

85-86. Punishment is that which leads to the giving up of bad practices, 
and is restrained by penalties by which animals are kept within check. 

87. That policy is to be administered by the king as he is the lord of all, 
88-91. The various species of methods of punishment are the policies of 
censure, insult, starvation, imprisonment, oppression, destruction of goods, 
expulsion from the city, marking on the body, shaving of half portions of the 
body, carrying the person over ignoble animals (e.y., asses), mutilation, execu¬ 
tion, as well as warfare, 

t 

92-93. Through fear of punishment the subjects become virtuous, do not 
commit aggressions and do not speak untruths ; 

3 94-98. even the cruel become mild, the wicked give up wickedness, 
even beasts become subdued, the thieves get frightened, the garrulous 

1 Twofold policy to be adopted as regards the subjects of enemies. They 
should be on ted off if they are supporters of the existing government or won over 
if they feel its oppression. 

2 Does it indicate anything of ostracism which was intended to expel from the 
State anybody who won notoriety or fame ? Extraordinary ability in any form in 
likely to cause discontent among the subjects and heuoe lead to revolutions in 
States 

5 The subject of Punishment has been treated in ftukraniti in connexion with 
the theory of International Policies, but it has grown upon the author; and he 
deals with it as an aspect of internal administration. The whole picture is thus 

complete in itself and displays Suki ^ch^ryya’s thorough knowledge of the springs 
of imm&B conduct r 
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* 

become dumb, the enemies, are terrified and become tributaries, and others are 
demoralised. * So the king should always administer punishments for the 
furtherance of morality and religion. 

99-100. Punishment is good even for preceptors who are proud, do not 
know their duties and go astray. 

101-102. All the methods and means bear fruit through the king’s 
policy of punishment. That is the great stay of virtues. 

1 103. According to the dictates of Sruti the execution of bad men is 
real aliimsd ie ., mercy. 

104-105. One is deserted by good people and acquires sins by always 
not punishing those who ought to be punished, and punishing those who ought 
not, and by being a severe punisher. 

3 106-107. It has been said in the Schtrds by sages that great virtue 
arises out of small charity because that is an encouragement to charity and the 
result of punishments is fear. 

1Q8-109. Can virtue that is begotten of horse sacrifices come out of mere 
recital of hymns ? So also can the virtue arising from mercy come out of punish¬ 
ments ? 

110-111. How can good accrue to a king throuh punishment of his own 
subjects ? That leads to the destruction of his fame, wealth and virtue. 

3 112-115. There was no punishment in the Satya Yaga or the Golden 
Age, because the king then possessed virtue in its entirety. There was full 
punishment in the Trstd Yugct as the subjects had vice to quarter of its amount. 
In Dwdpara Yuga punishment to the extent of three quarters of its amount was 
necessary as virtue existed only to half its extent. In Kali Yuga punishment 
to half its extent is desirable as the subjects are poor and miserable through 

the king’s wickedness. 

. .. . ". . ' r* 

1 It thus appears that according to the political morality of the age of tlukra* 

niti there is no horror of bloodshed. Sukr&cb&ryya while advocating punishment! 
aud warfares cannot naturally shrink at the sight of blood. So he justifies capital 

punishments by reference to the Vedas. 

In order to incite others to meritorious virtuous deeds. If small 

charity leads to infinite bliss men may easily be tempted or taught to be oharitabls. 

.In order to create fear. If the creation of fear is the object of punish¬ 
ment small doses of it are efficacious. Just as if the object be to induce men to be 
charitable it should be laid down in the Sastras that small charity is effioaciouf. 

* _Ages. Various amounts of punishment prescribed for the various agei 

of human history because of the varieties in virtues and vices of the people ip 
different time** 
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1 116-117. The king is the maker of the age as the promulgator of duties 
and sins. The faults are to be ascribed neither to the age nor to the subjects 

but to the king. 

118-119* Men practise that by which the king is satisfied why should,, 

they not follow his teachings through greed or fear ? 

2 120-121. Where the king is virtuous people are also virtuous, where 

the king is a sinner subjects are also vicious. 

122-123. Where the clouds do not pour rain in season there the lands 
are not productive, the commonwealth deteriorates, enemies are increased and 
wealth is destroyed. 

124-125. Even the king who is a drunkard is good but not he who is 
very angry and addicted to women. For the severe man irritates the subjects 
and the other destroys the castes. 

126. The man who drinks wine is deprived of his intelligence and loses 
his business. 

127-129. Passion and anger are of the nature of liquor and are greater 
intoxicants than wine. The king through excessive greed destroys the wealth 
and life of subjects, so the king should administer the State by giving up these 
three. 

130-131. The king should punish his own ‘subjects by being mild inter¬ 
nally but curel externally, and should be severe in punishment towards those 
who are by nature evil-doers. 

5 132-133. The State is naturally ruined by informers who whisper into 
the king’s ears; so the king, even when informed by these, should carefully 
study affairs. 

134-135. The wise king notices his own faults as well as those of the 
subjects—and employs himself first, and then the servants. 

136-137. Offences are of four kinds—that through the body, that through 
speech, that through the mind, and that through association. Each again is 
two-fold, committed voluntarily or involuntarily. 

138. Each again is two—known and approved. 

139. Each again is four-fold : temporary, constant, habitaul, and natural. 
140-143. One should know the mental offences by studying the eyes, 

mouth, expressions and feelings, etc., the physical by the actions and the 


* This is the exact opposite of the dictum 4 The kiog can do no wrong.’ 

2 The Commonwealth follows the king in all respects. Hence his great res¬ 
ponsibility. 

* This in a very important warning to the holders .of personal governments, 
dukes, feudal lords, Zemindars, absoult§ inonarchs, &c. 
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vocal by harsh words, and those arising *from intercourse by studying the 
companionships; study the magnitude and levity of each, and mete out 
punishments for the works that have been or are being committed. 

1 144 1 * 3 4 146. The good man committing first offence deserves the following 
punishment. One should ask of him: c Is this your evil action ? Is it proper 
for you ? 5 He deserves this sort of reproach twice or thrice. 

147-149. The good man committing second offence (of the second charac¬ 
ter deserves the punishment for the first: and this intensified according to 
gradual increase in magnitude. 

2 150-152. The good man committing serious offence (of a vile character) 
deserves the punishment for the first and second as described above and then 
should be bound. 

153. This punishment is to be dealt out if there has been no intentional 
murder. 

3 154. Three classes of punishments are here described—good, middling, 
and low. 

* 

155-158. The second classs man who is remarkable for good qualities, 
family and riches when committing first class offence deserves the punishment 
of censure, half punishment or full punishment in succession, and that twice or 
thrice, and at last imprisonment and menial work. 

159-161. The second class man committing second class offence deserves 
the punishment twice that described in the case of the first offence, oppression, 
imprisonment and last of all, expulsion from the State and branding on the 
body. 

4 162-164. The second class man committing third class offence (vile) 
deserves the punishment described for the second offence, then twice or thrice 
that, and last of all, imprisonment for life. 

165-166. The worst class man committing first offence deserves 


1 —Offence. If the man is good and if this be bis first offence, be desei> 

ves only a censure or moral reprobation. 

3 The StTO or good man deserves the three kiuds of punishment described 
above for commission of three kinds of offenoes, v£s* t JpZTRr (First), (Second), 

ijn-m (vile). 

3 The punishment for the HOT offeuce of or good man. 

jtotft Jrssm 

*s . 

ifra SrTCT 

Thus the good man may also get the lowest punishm8ut. The good punish¬ 
ment of the good man for the first offence is fvnT^r, i % t. % punishment of ceusuie. 
only. 

4 The (second eftiss) man deserves three kinds of punishment for com¬ 

mission of three kinds of offences just as the grTTH man does, 
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the punishment half of what has beeen described or twice or thrice and then 
imprisonment. 

167-169. The worst class committing second offence deserves twice the 
punishment for the first, then imprisonment for repairing roads. 

J 170-172. The worst class committing worst offence deserves twice the 
punishment for the second, imprisonment for life, only the menial works. 

173-174. The king should take away a quarter of the wealth of the man 
who is proud of his wealth, then one-half, then full and lastly imprisonment 
for life. 


1 The (worst class) man also deserves three kinds of puuishmeuts for 
three kinds of offences. 

Thus offences are of three kinds—3TSW JTWST 3TTJT. Men are of three kinds— 

tnm, to 

Punishments are of three kinds in each case according to three offences of each. 
So there are altogether nine kinds of punishments. The following table will ill¬ 
ustrate the grades of persons and punishments and offences : 

Grade of offender. 

1. 3tTO 

2. tfrrtr 

3. Vrm 


Class of offence. 


4. manr 


5. TTvrnr 


o, JT&FK 

7. mnr 

8. wn 

9. mm 


1. 

2 . 

3. 


JHTTT 

TOra 

\JtT*T 


1. TOPT 


2 . TC&m 


3. 3HrTCT 


1. 


2 . 

3. 






1. 

2 . 

3. 

1. 


terms. 


Grade of Punishment. 

StW, b g , ie. t moral censare. 

Tpi^rrr repetition of f^rr^ intensified, 

^xr, eg, (i) i©petition of the first and 
second, also (ii) (imprison, 

ment). 

(ii (censure). 

(ii) w|^TiT ^ (half punishment), 
dii) SP*fe** # (Pull punishment). 

(iv) Twice or thrice each. 

(v) Imprisonment, (vi) Bigois of a 
lower order. 

2. (i) Twice the first. 

(ii) HT<S*T (Repression). (ill) 

(Imprisonment), (iv) Expulsion 
and (v) crr^RT (marking on the 
body. 

3. (i) The second as described above, 

(ii) Twice or thrice that. 

(iii) Imprisonment for life. 

1* <0 

(ii) Twice or thrice (iii) Im- 

prisonment. 

2. (i) The first, (ii) Twice that. 

(iii) Imprisonment (iv) Repair of roads. 

3. (i) The second described above. 

(ii) Twice that, (iii) Imprisonment for 1 
life, (iv) Rigors of a lower 
f e order, 

*5^** and have not been explained. These seem to be technical 
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175-177. The king should bind and restrain the man who commits sins 
out of vanity for his men, learning and strength. 

178-179. The wife, the son. the sister, the pupil, the servant and the 
brother committing sins are to be punished by slender cords on the back of 
the body but never on the forepart. 

180. Beating otherwise one deserves punishment as a thief. 

181-183. One who commits sins should be imprisoned and made to per¬ 
form ignoble works for a month, three months, six months, one year or for 
whole life, but should not be killed. 

/ 

184. One should not kill living beings—this is the truth of S’riUL 

185-186. • So the king should carefully avoid capital punishment but 
restrain by detention, imprisonment, and repression. 

187-188. The king should not through greed inflict on his subjects 
a monetary punishment. Parents without help are not to be punished though 
offenders. 

189-190. The punishments of the merciful king are of his type. But 
when the severe punisher who takes away wealth never forgives offences, the 
people get exasperated and are alienated by others. 

191. So the king should be merciful and inflict punishment with care. 

192-194. The drunkard, the gambler, the thief, the paramour, the 
envious, the man who has abandoned the customs and practices of the social 
system (castes and stages), the atheist, the cheat, 

195-195. the man who curses uselessly, the informer who whispers into 
one’s ears, the abuser of the Ary as and gods, the speaker of untruths, the man 
who destroys security or pawn, the destroyer of occupations, 

197-198. the man who cannot bear the rise or prosperity of others, the 
man who takes bribes, the man who does things prejudicial to the mantras , 
the man who frustrates activities, 

199-200, the man who says unpleasant things, and utters cruel and 
harsh words, the man who obstructs waters and parks, the pseudoastrologer, 
the king's enemy, the bad minister, the man who knows tricks and stratagems, 

201-202. the bad physician, the man whose habits are impure and harmful, 
the man who obstructs public roads, the bad witness, the man of immodest 
dress, the enemy of the master, and the extravagant, 

203-204. the man who §ets fire on houses, the' poisoner, one who is 
addicted to prostitutes, the severe punisher, the biassed councillor, the man* 
who receives written statements by force. 
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205-206. The man who commits wrongs, the quarrelsome, the man who 
flies from the buttle, one who tampers with witnesses, the abuser of parents, 

chaste women and friends, 

207-208: The malicious man, the helper of enemies, one who gives pain, 
the cheat, one who hates his own (people), one whose activities are secret, the 
heterodox, one who is the thorn of the village, 

1 209-210. The man who pursues penances and learning without main¬ 
taining relatives, one who lives on alms though capable of collecting wood 
and grasses, 

211-212. The seller of daugthers, one who diminishes the resources of 
kith and kin, one who does not publish sinful actions, and one whp is indifferent 
to the losses of the king, 

213-214. The prostitute, the murderer of husband and children, the 
woman who is a lover of separation, the woman who is disrespected by the old 
people, the woman who deserts domestic duties, the woman who is ever com¬ 
mitting misdeeds, and the son’s wife who is not his beloved ; 

2 215-216. Knowing these persons who are wicked by nature, the king 
should expel thorn from the commonwealth. They should be bound and 
transported to islands or forts, and employed in the work of repairing roads 
and made to live on insufficient and bad diet. 


217-218. Or the king might make each prisoner work according to the* 
qualifications of his caste. 

219-20. The king should punish such bad men and also those who have 
been vitiated by bad company and teach them good ways of life. 

221-222. The king should immediately extirpate those who desire evil 
of the commonwealth, the king, and the ministers by association with enemies. 

223-224. The king should not destroy a gang or community all at 
once if there be a whole group of offenders, but should extirpate them one by 
one, just as the calf sucks the teats of the mother cow individually. 


* Able-bodied persons who can earn their living by service or at any rate 
occupations of the lower economic order, eg t selling wood and grasses collected 
from forests—but yet choose to live on alms— 1 Sturdy beggars’ as they are called. 

The enumeration of the offenders in the above lines gives a vivid picture of 
the darker side of human society which exists in every age and ©very clime. Suk- 

raniti like all other Hindu biti bastras, Purdnas and Tantras is full of such vivid 

pictures of Hindu social life. The work of repairing roads seems to have 

been a common method of employing offenders and criminals. SukTaniti makes 
frequent mention of it. gt* Islands used as convict settlements, ■ 
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1 225-226. When the king is addicted to immoral ways people should 
terrify him by taking the help of virtuous and powerful enemies. 

227-228. So long as the man is virtuous, only so long is the king. Other¬ 
wise both the king and the people are ruined. 

229-230. The king should bind down those men in chains and appoint 
them in the work of repairing roads who wander about by forsaking parents and 
wives. 

231. And the king should pay them (daily) half their wages. 

232. The punishment for worst offence is one thousand panas. 

233. A pana is a piece of copper coined by the king weighing ten 
masas . 

234. A K arm pana is the value of one hundred and fifty vardtis (cowries). 

« » 

235. The madhyama or second punishment is half of one thousand pands , 

and the prathama or first punishment is Half of that, 250 panas . 

236-237. For the first offence first punishment is to be inflicted by the 
king and for the two other punishments, e. <j. madhyama punishment for the 
madhyama offence and uttama punishment for the uttama . 

238. In this miscellaneous chapter have been described the friends, 
neutrals and enemies with all their auxiliaries. 


1 It is in this way that neighbours influence aud greatly modify the internal 
policies and conditions of states. The overthrow of rulers by subjects in alliance 
with the recognised enemies is too common a phenomenon to be overlooked by such 
a shrewd observer as Sukraoharyya. 



SECTION II. 

TREASURE, 

1-2. Now in this miscellaneous chapter I shall speak of the second section, 
viz,, that on Treasure. A Collection of wealth by one person in called treasure. 

3-4, The king should collect funds by hook or by crook and maintain 
thereby the common wealth, the army as well as sacrifices. 

5-6. The collection of treasure is for the maintenance of the army and 
the subjects and for the performance of sacrifices. This leads to king s happi¬ 
ness in this life and hereafter, otherwise to misery. 

7-8, The collection that is made for wife and children as well as for self¬ 
enjoyments leads to hell and docs not .give happiness hereafter. 

9, ,That which is earned wrongfully is the cause of sin. 

10, That wealth increases which is takon from, or given to, good persons. 

11, The good or deserving person is he who earns well and spends well, 
And the undeserving person is he who is the opposite. 

12, The king who takes away all the wealth of the undeserving is not 
a sinner, 

13-14. One should takeaway by craft or force or by robbery, wealth of 
the king who is addicted to immoral ways of life-—and also from other 
kingdoms, 

15-16. His kingdom is destroyed by enemies who has amassed wealth 
by forsaking morality and by oppressing his own people. 

17-18. In norma] times the king should not increase his treasure by 

* 

augmenting the punishments, land revenues and duties, and by taking dues 
from holy places and properties consecrated to divine purposes. 

1 19-20, When the king is preparing to maintain an army to destroy 
the enemy, he should receive from the people special grants of fines, duties, &c. 

* 21-22. The king should receive the wealth of the rich men in times of 
danger by supplying them wherewith to live. But when he is free from 
danger he should return the amount to them together with interest. 

1 Euhanced collections are allowable only under exceptional circumstances. 

3 Loans are prescribed from rich persons in difficult times. These, 

however, should be repaid as soon as the danger is over together with interest, 
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23. Othewise the subjects, state, treasure and the king—all are ruined. 

24. Kings like Suratha were reduced through severity of punishments 
indicted by them. 

1 25-27., The treasure should be so governed that it may maintain the 
subjects, and that the army may be maintained for twenty years without fines, 
land revenues and duties. 

28-29. The treasure is the root of the army, and the army is the root 
of the treasure. It is by maintaining the army that the treasure and the 
kingdom prosper and the enemy is destroyed. 

30. And by protecting the subjects, all these three results accrue as 
well as the acquisitions of heaven. 

31-32. Goods are produced for sacrifice, sacrifices lead to happiness, 
heaven and long life. Absence of enemies, army and treasure—these three 
lead to prosperity of state. 

33-34. The state also prospers through th» mercifulness of the king and 
his virtue and intelligence. So one should strivfe. 

35-38. The best king is he who, by following the practice of the weaver of 
garlands, protects his subjects, makes the enemies tributaries and increases the 
treasure by their wealth. The middling king is he who does this by following 
the practice of the Vaisya. And the worst by service and receipts from fines, 
holy places and lands consecrated to gods. 

39-40. Subjects whose wealth is little should be maintained, and officers 
whose wealth is moderate. Also officers whose wealth is considerable. 

41. But the rich men whose wealth is excessive, and those who are richer 
than the king but of low character are not to be maintained. 

42-44. That wealth is said to be low which is sufficient for twelve years. 
That is said to be madhyama or middling which is enough for sixteen years. And 
good wealth is that which is sufficient for thirty years. 

45. The king should deposit this wealth with the rich persons in order 
in times of danger. 

46-48. Marchants trade with their capital, not with interest. They‘sell 

% 

when prices are high and store by when prices are low. 

49. Otherwise the discontent of his own subjects destroys the king with 
his whole family. 

- « - - n i — a ■ ■■■ ■— ' - ——" ■* ) . ■ •« r " i i . «n i,n i " * 1 ■■ ■ 

1 Sinews of war for twenty years should be reserved. Deposits for military 
expenditure are state necessities. 
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50-52.- Grains should be collected sufficient to meet the wants of three 
years in proper seasons by the king for his own good as well as for that of the 
commonwealth. Or for more than three years in case of well-established 

families provided the grains be long lasting. 

53-55. The king should store up those grains that are well developed, 

bright, best of the species, dry, new, or have good colour, smell and taste, the 
famous ones, durable and the dear ones—not others. 

56-57. He should not preserve those that have been attacked by poisons, 
fire or snow -or eaten by worms and insects, or those that have been hollowed 
out, but should use them for immediate consumption. 

58-59. And the king should carefully replace every year by new 
instalments the exact amounts of those consumed. 

60-63. The accumulation of all these things that are useful and instru¬ 
mental for the purposes of man, <?.£., medicinal plants, grasses, minerals, woods, 
implements, arms, weapons, gunpowder, vessels and clothes, ete., should also 
be made. This is likely to be efficacious. 

64-65. The king should also carefully preserve the wealth that has been 
collected. There is great trouble in the earning, four-fold difficulty in the 
maintenance (of wealth). 

66. That which is disregarded for a moment is soon destroyed. 

67-68. It is the earner who gets pain when the accumulated wealth is 
destroyed. Even wife and children do not feel that, how could others ? 

69-70. If one is negligent in his own duties, will not others be so ? But 
if one is mindful of his own business others become his assistants as well as 
equals. 

71-72. There is no greater fool than the man who knows how to earn 
but not to maintain what has been earned. Yain is his exertion in earning. 

73-76. The following men are also fools:— 

The man who has two living wives, who trusts people overmuch, who hopes 
for great wealth, the idler, the man overpowered by women, and one who calls 
upon thieves, paramours and enemies as witnesses. 

7/-78. One should keep his weath like a miser and give away at times, 
as ‘it were unconcerned ; otherwise he displays his foolishness even in the matter 
of spending his own wealth. 

79-80. One should always try to understand the real nature of goods. 
And the king should keep the jewels after having them tested by experts as 
well as by himself. 

81-83. The nine mahanifnas or great jewels enumerated by the wise 
are vcijui (diamond), mu Id a (pearl), prav&la (coral), gomedct (agate) 
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indranila (sapphire), miduryya (Lapis lazulipusyaraga (topaz), pdchi 

(emerald), mdnikya (ruby). 

* 

84. Mdnikya is the Sun’s favourite, of red colour and has the bright 
lustre of indrag opa insect. 

85. Muktd is the Moon’s favourite, of red, yellow, white and syama 
(greenish blue) colour. 

86. Vidruma (pravdla , coral) is the Mars’ favourite and has a yellowish 
red colour. 

87. P&chi is the Mercury’s favourite, and has the luster of the feathers 

of the peacock or the chdsa bird. 

* 

88. Pusyaraga is the Jupiter’s favourite, is yellow and has the luster 
of gold. 

89. Vajra is the poet’s.(Sukra or Venus) favourite, very transparent and 
has the luster of the Star. 

90. Indranila is the Saturn’s favourite, not white, and has the colour of 
black clouds. 

91. Gomedct is the Rahu’s favourite and has yellowish red colour. 

92. Vaiduryya is the Ketu’s favourite, has the luster of cat’s eyes and 
has its particles moving. 

93-95. Vajra is the best gem, lower are the gomeda and vidruma . 
Gdrutmata (Marakata or pdchi), mdnikya , and muktdlave good. Indranila , 
pusyardga , and miduryya are middling. 

96. The gem on the head of the snake is the best of all, of great 
splendour but very rare. 

97-98. These who are experts in the study of gems describe that gem 
as the best which has no pores, has good colour, is without scratches and spots, 
has good angles and bright luster. 

99. Grems may have the colour of sarkard (powdered bricks) or the 
leaves of trees, and may be flat or round in shape. 

100. The colour and luster of gems may be white, red, yellow and 
black. 

101-103. The gem that has its appropriate colour and luster and is devoid 
of any defects is beneficial to beauty, growth, .fame, valour, and life. Others 
are known to be injurious. The luster reveals the colour, while the shade 
depends on colour. 

104. Padmatdga is a species of mdnikya and has the lustre of red lotus. 

105. The woman who wants a son should never wear a diamond. 

106. The pearl and the coral fade through use in time* 
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107-108. The gem that is devoid of any defect has its value increased 
according to its weight, lustre, colour, extent, receptacle, and shape. 

109-110. The gems cannot be cut by iron except by pearls and corals and 
stones (diamonds). This is said by those who are experts in gems. 

111-112. The gem that is light in weight but large in size has great 
value. But that though having good qualities which is heavy in weight but. 
small in size has small value v 

113414. That which has the lustre of sarkard (red powder of bricks) has 
the smallest value, that which is flat has middling value, that having the lustre 
of leaves has the greatest value. The round ones are valued according to 
demand. 

115-116. The gems cannot deteriorate except pearls and corals. But 
their prices can rise or fall through the wickedness of kings. 

117-118. Pearls grow in fishes, snakes, conches, hogs, bamboos, clouds 
and shells; of these the greatest amount is said to come from shells. 

119-120. The following is the ascending order of excellence o! pearls; 
those with black colour, white colour, yellow and red colour, those having two, 
four or seven coverings and those with three, five and seven coverings. 

it 

121. The pearls that are black, white, red and yellow are known to be 
old in succession. 

122. The pearls derived from shells are known to be young, middling 
and excellent. 

123. These alone can be pierced, not.others. 

1 124. The people of the island of Ceylon can make artificial pearls like 
these. 

125. To remove that doubt one should carefully examine the pearls. 

126-128. That certainly is not artificial which does not lose colour by 
being rubbed with brihi paddy after having been soaked in hot saline water 
during the night. If it remains very bright it is really derived from shells. 
If it has middling lustre it is otherwise. 

129. The gems have their value ‘measured by weight excepting the 

gomeda a gem brought from tne Himalaya and Indus, described as of four 
♦ 

different colours:—white, pale-yellow, red and dark blue. 


1 An economic fact of historic importance- The Cejlonese used to commit 
fraud in pearl industry. 
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130-132. Excepting pearls the rati of all gems is made by twenty 

Ksumds. Three ratis of pearls, however, are made by four krisiialas. Twen- 
• • 

ty-four ratis make one ratnatanka, 

1 133. Four tankas make one tola in the case o£ gold and corals. 

134-135. The price of one whole vajra (diamond) weighing one rati 
but wide in extent is five suvaimas or gold coins. 

136, The price is five times (L e„ twenty-five) gold coins if it be heavier 
than one rati and snpperior in extent. 

137, The price is to be less and less according as the quality falls off. 

138, Eight ratis make one mdsd,' ten mas as make one suvaw . 

8 139. Five times that suvarna make eight silver Kanakas . 

140-142. The value of diamond is according to its weight in terms of rati 
The value of the flat diamond is one-third less, and of that having the colour 
of red powder of bricks is one-half. 

143-144. Two diamonds weighing (together) one rati are valued at half 
the (original) price. Those that are middling are inferior deserve half this price 
(i. e one fourth of the original price.) 

145-148. According to the inferiority of quality, the value of a diamond 
may be half or a quarter of a first class one. Multiplying the weight in ratis by 
nine-sixteenths, would be the value of an inferior one. .Similarly, five-sixteenths 
plus one-thirteenth would be the value of smaller diamonds. 

149-155. Pearls.—The value of pearls is to be estimated according as it is 
of the first, middling or inferior quality. If the pearl is of more than a thousand 
ratis in weight, then for every hundred ratis, the value would be the same as of 
a diamond, less three hundred divided by sixteen. From the weight of pearls 
above 100 ratis, deduct 20 ratis for every 100 ratis , after such deduction, the 
value of each rati will be that of the first class diamond. For the flattened 
pearl, the value will be that of a flattened diamond, after similar deduction. 

156. One should never wear gems that have black or red spots. 

157. The gdrutmata or emerald, if it is good, deserves the price of 
mdnihja or ruby. 

3 158. Gold when compared with rati , has to be measured in terms of its 
weight. 


1 The standard of measurement of gems :—20 gfTTT=l (excepting pearls), 
4 jsqrflr (pearls). 24 Tfsr = 1 4^ = 1 HfaT (of gold and 

corals). 

3 8tf?r = 1 ttttst. 10 Trr? = 1 5 garw = B0 

3 It is not the size but the weight of the rati that is to be compared with gold 
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159. The pusyardya weighting one rati deserves half the price of 

Jndranila or gold (of the same weight). 

160.. The vaiduryya whose three rays are coming out deserves high 

price. 

161. Corals weighing one iolcl deserve half the price of the gold (of the 
same weight). 

162. Gomeda does not deserve weighing, as is very low priced. 

1 163. Excepting diamonds the value of small gems has to be determined 
by number (not weight). 

3 164. But that of very fine and rare ones is to be determined by fancy 
(demand). 

3 165. So also the price of very fine things has not to be determined by 
weight. 

166-167. Multiply the weight of the pearl in ratis by 14| and divide 
the product by 24, the quotient will be the value of the pearl in so many ratis 
of gold. 

168-170. The best pearls are valued at half the price of gold, and the 
inferior ones in proportion to their quality. The pearls are the red, yellow, 
round and white. The worst are the flat and those having the colour of powdered 
bricks. The rest are middling. 

171-172. There are natural defects in gems, but metals have artificial 
defects. So the wise man should determine their value by carefully examining 
them. 

173-175. Gold, Silver, Copper, Zinc, Lead, Tin, and Iron—these are the 
seven metals. Others are mixtures (alloys). They are superior according to 
their place in the above enumeration, gold being the best. 

176. Bronze is the alloy of Zinc and Coper, pitala (Brass) of Copper 
and Tin. 

i 177. Gold of the same weight (as other metals) is small in volume. 
Others are bulky. 

* 

178-179. If two pieces of a metal—one a pure andlanother suspected of 
alloy—be successively passed through the same hole, and threads 


1 Even the smallest particles of tfhcs? or diamond have to be valued by weight, 
Bat others are valued by counting, if of very small size. 

3 cfJT'W Deane, fancy, demand has been regarded as the determinant of value‘ 
in the case of all rare and fanciful things. 

3 There is a ‘Fancy price’ for all these things as would be said by modemers. 

4 Ratio of gold to other metals ; The density of gold is high, hence great 
weight in small bulk. 
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of equal lengths be drawn out of them, and weighed, and if the weights of each 
are equal, then the metal is unalloyed, otherwise not* 

180. Iron in the form of tool*, implements and weapons is very valuable. 

181. The value of Gold is sixteen times that of Silver. 

182. The value of Silver is almost eighty times that of Copper. 

183-184. The value of Copper is one and a half time that of Zinc. The 
value of Zinc is twice that of Tin, and thrice that of Lead. The value of Cop¬ 
per is six times that of Iron. 

1 185. These are the special remarks on value. General remarks have 
been already made. 

186-187. The cow with good horns and fine colour, which gives plenty 
of sweet milk, and has good calves has very high value whether young, small 
or big. 

3 188. The price of a cow which has calves and which gives one prastha 
of milk is one silver pala. 

189. The value of a she-goat is half that of the cow, that of the female 
sheep half that of the she-goat. 

190. The price of a strong and fighting sheep is a silver pala (eight 
rupees.) 

191. The high price for cows is eight or ten silver palas (i.e., sixty-four 
or eighty rupees.) 

192. The high price of the she-goat and the female sheep is one silver 
pala ( i.e ., eight rupees.) 

193. The high price of the buffalo is the same as that of the cow or one 
and a half time that. 

3 194-195. The price of the bull with good horns, fail colour, and suffi¬ 
cient strength, which can carry burdens and can walk fast, and which has the 
height of eight talas is sixty palas (or four-hundred and eighty rupees.) 


1 The relation belweeu the metals in value 


Gold 

Silver 

Copper 

Zinc 


16 Silver. 
80 Copper. 
If Zinc. 


ti 

Copper 


: 2 Tin. 

3 Lead. 

6 Iron. 

s jppq-— a measure already described as liquid standard about four seers. 
8 fftw, So the price would be 8 silver rupees. 

3 rfter alreadv described. - 
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196. The high price for she-buffaloes is seven or eight pa,las (fifty-six or 
sixty-four rupees.) 

197. The high price for horses and elephants is two, three or four thous- 
and (pal as), 

198. The high price of camels is known to be that of the buffalo. 

1 199-200. The good horse is that which can go one hundred Yojanas in 
one day. Its price is five hundred gold (eight thousand silver rupees). 

201-202. The good camel is that which can go thirty Yojanas in one day. 
Its price is one hundred silver palas (eight hundred rupees). 

203-204. The elephant that is unrivalled in strength, height, fight and 

mada (rut) is priced at two thousand JViskas. 

* 

205. Niska is the value of gold weighing four mdscls , 

2 206, And in estimating the value of elephant five rails make one mdsd, 

« 

207. Those which are rare in this world are priced as gems, 

3 §08. One should fix the price according to Time and Space. 

209, There is no price for worthless things that cannot be used for any 
purposes, 


1 miles according to Sukra, 8 miles generally. 

2 The price of the best elephant is therefore 8,000 mdsd-s of gold or 40,000 

ratis of goll or 640,000 rails of silver or tolas or silver (^-° = 6,666 ru¬ 
pees) = Rs. 6,666 approximately, 


3 The mention of prices 

aud ratios in the above 

lines gives a good statistics 

which might be used as the b 

as is for; the foimation of 

an Index Number . 

Ordinary prices 

Cow 

1 pala silver — 

8 tolas or rupees. 

She-goat = 

| COW =s 

4 tolas or iu pees. 

She-sbeep = 

| goat as 

2 tolas or rupees. 

Sheep s= 

1 pala silver == 

8 tolas or rupees. 

Elephant or hoise =s 

= 

2,000, 3,0C0, or 4,000 rupees. 

Camel = 

Buffalo = 

56 or 64 rupees. 

High prices for best things 

Oow = 

8 or 10 palas silver = 

64 or 80 rupees. 

She-goat = 

1 pala silver = 

8 rupees. 

She-sheep = 

1 pala silver = 

8 rupees. 

She-buffalo = 

Cow or 1| cow = 

64 or 80, or 96 or 120 rupees. 

Bull — 

60 palas silver = 

480 rupees. 

Buffalo = 

7 or 8 palas = 

56 or 64 rupees. 

Best hoise = 

500 gold ss 

8,000 rupees. 

Best camel = 

100 silver palas * = 

800 rupees. 

Blephanfc « 

2,000 gold Niskas = 

6,666 rupees. 
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210-211. And there are a high price, low price and middling price m the 
valuation o£ all things. This is to be always considered by wise people. 

212. 'Sulla or Duty is the king’s share received from the buyer and 

the seller. } 

213, The regions of Sulka or Duty are the market places, streets an 
mines. 

. 214. Duties are to he levied on* goods only once. 

215. The duty should not be realised more than once by the king through 
craft. 

216. The king should receive the thirty second portion from the seller 
or buyer. 

1 217. The twentieth or sixeeenth part, as the duty, is not a drawback 
upon the price. 

218. The king should not realise duty from the seller when he receives 
what is less than are just equal to the cost. 

2 219. He should receive it from the buyer after seeing that he is a 
gainer. 

220-221. Having ascertained the amount of produce from the measured 
plots of land, whether great middling or small, the king should desire revenue 
and then apportion it among them. 

3 222-223. The king should receive rent from the peasant in such a way 
that he be not destroyed. It is to be realised in the fashion of the weaver of 
the garland not of the coal merchant, 

224-226. That agriculture is successful which yields a profit twice the 
expenditure (including Government demand) after duly considering the 
variations in actual produce, e.r/., great, middling or small. Any thing less than 
that is unsatisfactory. 


i EJren a twentieth or sixteenth part of the price of a commodity is a fair and 
legitimate duty. 

s If the seller has to give the Commodity at a' loss no duty is to be realised 
from him but it is to be realised from the buyer. 

A good maxim of public finance. But how is that to be done P So also it ia 
very difficult to carry out in practice the rule that duty should be realised only once 
on every commodity, For it may be bought and sold many times. 

s The coal merchant sets fire to the woods to make charcoal and thus destroys 
the whole property. But the weaver of garlands plucks from the trees only those 
flowers which are full blown and preserves the rest as well as the trees for future 


USB. 
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1 2 27-229. The king should realise one-third, one-forth, or one half from 
places which are irrigated by tanks, canals and wells, by rains and by rivers, 
respectively. 

230. He should have one-sixth from barren and rocky soils. 

231-232. I£ the king gets one hundred silver karsas from the cultivator 

* 

he should give back to him twenty Jcarsas. 

3 233-235. The king should realise from minerals at the following rates: 
half of gold,-one third of silver, one-fourth of copper, one-sixth of zinc and 
iron, half of gems, half of glass and lead; after the expenses have been met. 

236. The king should realise from peasants, &c., after noticing the amount 
of profits. 

237-238. He should realise one-third, one-fifth, one-seventh, one-tenth, 
or one-twentieth from the collectors of grasses and woods, &c. 

3 239-240. He should have one-eighth of the increase of goats, sheep, cows,. 
buffaloes, and horses, and one sixteenth of the milk of she buffaloes, she goats 
and female sheep. 

241. The king should make the artists and artisans work one day in the 
fortnight. 

4 242-244. If people undertake new industries or cultivate new lands 
and dig tanks, canals, wells, &c., for their good, the king should not demand any 
thing of them until they realise profit twee the expenditure. 

1 sfTfJsnrr—'Those things are the mother of the lands, 

—The gods or natural agencies are the mothers of certain regions— e.g. % by 
supplying rain. 

^—Rivers are also irrigators. Lands and countries are called the daughters 
or gifts of rivers. 

Where rivers are mothers or irrigators, the cultivation is certain—and hence 
may be taken as Government revenue. Where rain is the source of moisture, 
agriculture is precarious and uncertain. Hence the demand of the Government is 
to be very small. Bat where the tanks and artificial water supplies are the irriga¬ 
tors, cultivation is very difficult and expensive though certain. Hence the Govern¬ 
ment demand should be midway between the other two cases, 

s OTpte, &o.—The proportion mentioned above to be received from the 
remainder after paying the cost of extraction aud production. 

3 These are levies in kind. 

4 That is, they should have remissions aud suspensions of revenue for periods. 
This is how waste lands are to be improved and new enterprises encouraged. Here 
is an application of the principle of Partial Protection. Sukrdchdryya is thus 
definitely an advocate of the “ Young Industry ” argument- 
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245-246. The king should promptly realise the land revenues, wages, 
duties, interests, bribes, and rents without any delay. 

247. The king should give to each cultivator the deed of rent having 
his own mark (seal). 

1 248-250. Having determined the land revenue of the village, the king 
should receive it from one rich man in advance, or guarantee [for the payment] 
of that either by monthly or periodical instalments. 

251-252. Or the king should appoint officers called gnlmapas by paying 
one-sixteenth, one-twelfth, one-eight, or one-sixth of his own receipts. 

253-254. The king should receive milk of cows, &c., rice, for the kith 
and kin but should not receive paddy and cloths from buyers for his own 
enjoyment. 

3 255. He should realise one thirty-second portion of the increase or 
interest of the usurer. 

256. He should receive rents from houses and abodes as from cultivated 
lands. 

* 

3 257. He should also have land tax from shopkeepers. 

258. For the preservation and repair of the streets, he should, have 

* 

dues from those who use the streets. 

259. The king should thus enjoy fruits everywhere but should protect 
all like a servant. 

260. Thus has been described in brief the section on treasure. 


1 Having divided the whole land into several proprietorships, the king should 
collect the revenue from and through one man who is to be responsible for the total 
dues of the village. 

3 One who lives upon increase, 

8 Laud for houses and buildings is to be taxed at the same late as that for 
cultivation. Land for stalls also should be taxed. The sellers have to pay duties 
not only for the commodities sold but also for the use of the laud. 
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THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

1. Now in the Miscellaneous Chapter I shall describe the thiid Section 
of Rdstra or Commonwealth. 

2. Both immovable and moveable things are indicated by the term 
Rdstra . 

*3. The Rdstra belongs to him under whose submission it comes. 

1 4-5. „ Kuveratd (possession of wealth) is hundred times superior to all the 
qualities. Isatd (overlordship) is superior to that. It is the result of 
no mean penances. 

6. The Sovereign flourishes in this world as a God, none others. 

7. Men are protected by him and the subjects behave like him, 

8-10. The man in whose kingdom people follow their own duties enjoys 
fully the result of his sovereignty enjoys fame for ever. 

11-12. A man lives in heaven who gets fame in this world. Disrepute • 
is real hell. There is no other hell in this world. 

13-14. Any other body (?) besides human body is hell. One should 
know the calamities and diseases to be the effects *of sins.* 

15. So being himself dutiful the king should appoint the subjects to 
their own duties. 

16. So the subjects always approach a king who is religious and authorit¬ 
ative. 

2 17-19. The local customs, the social customs and the domestic customs, 
those duties that have been prescribed as eternal and universal by the sages, 
the old and the new regulations—all these are to be carefully observed by the 
king for the protection of the realm. 

20. ,The king achieves fame and wealth by maintaining virtue. 

21. In ancient times the castes were divided into four classes by Brahma 
according to their activities. 

3 22-23. Owing to their intermixtures, both anuloma and pratiloma, an 
infinitude of castes has been created which it is difficult to explain. 

1 The sovereignty or possession of authority over others is the moat desirable 
thing and the result of great virtues. 

3 The vtTJT may vary with time, place, race and family. So the good king 
should observe and respect all. 

3 —If a man °f the higher caste marries a woman of the lower the 

intermixture would be called a man of the lower caste mar- 

a woman of the higher caste the Sftnkaryya or interrnixtnrA 
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24-25. Those who know of caste differences by birth can tell of differen¬ 
ces in name and activity. 

26. The caste may be summarised as jardyuja or born of foetus, andaja 

or born from eggs, swedctja or born from drops of perspiration and udvija or 
plants. 

27-28. The man who is good by birth becomes low by low associations. 
But the man who is low by birth cannot be high by associations. 

29. But in course of time through work as well as attributes, high and 
low orders are created. 

1 30. Jdt,i or caste is described by learning or occupation. 

2 31. Sacrifice, study and charity are the functions of the Dwijanma , 

, the twice-born. 

3 32. The additional (special) functions of Brahmanas are begging, teach¬ 
ing and Ydjana (conducting a sacrifice). 

33. The additional (special functions of Ksatriyas are protection of the 
good, suppression of the wicked and realization of revenues. 

34. The additional (special) functions of the Vaisyas are agriculture, 
pasture and commerce. 

35. The lower functions of Sudras are charity and service. 

36. The remuneration and means of livelihood of the various classes vary 
according to difference of functions. 

37. For Brahmanas, agriculture by tilling the soil lias been prescribed 
by Manu and other masters. 

4 38-39. Sixteen cows have to be employed to their ploughs by Br&h- 
manas, four less by the others. Two cows by antyajas according to the soft¬ 
ness of the soil. 

40. Begging by anybody else besides Br&hmanas is to be condemned. 

41-42. The whole Veda with interpretations has to be studied by the 
twice-born in connexion with various penances, and miscellaneous rites and 
ceremonies. 


1 3TTfH—defined : according to fg^rT, eg*\^ rfe? the philosophers, 

botanists, &c., (ii) according to eRSTT, ait and industry, i «•, occupation, e,g , weaver. 

3 These functions are common to Bi&hmailas, Ksatriyas as well as Vaisyas* 
Bach, however, has special functions which are mentioned below. 

3 These special functions describe the various occupations for livelihood. 

4 BiahmaUas should have 16 cows to their ploughs. 

Ksatriyas „ 12 „ „ 

Vaisyas „ 8 „ „ 

Sudras „ 4 „ „ 

An+raiac „ 2 „ 
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43-41. The man who has mastered the sciences and the arts should be the 
preceptor of all. But one who is unlearned cannot be preceptor because of 
birth. 

45. The arts and sciences are infinite and cannot be enumerated. 

46. The primary Vidyds are thirty, and the primary arts are sixty-four. 

3 47-48. Vidyd is known to be that which can be said. Kidd is that 
which can be done by even the dumb, 

49-50. The general characteristics have been mentioned, the special marks 
are being described separately, the names of the Vidyds and Kalds. 

s 51-52* Big, Yajus , Sdma , Atharvan are the Vedas; Ayus } Dhanus, 
GdndJicirva , as well as Tantras are the Upavedcis, 

53-54. The six Angas of the Vedas are Siks& (Pronunciation), Vy&kar- 
ana (Grammar), Kalpa (Rituals), Nirukta (Etymology), Jyotis (Astronomy) 
and Chhandas (Prosody)/ 

8 55-59. The Mim&ms&s, Tarka, S&mkhya, Vedanta, Yoga, Itihasas, 
Pur&nas, Smritis, theory of Sceptics, Artha Sastra, K&ma Sastra, Silpa 

1 The distinction between Science and Art is the same as that between 
and g^nr. 

—Tantras are a section of the Vedic literature. So mere mentioue of 
Hr^T does not point to a statement being that of very modern facts. 

3 The specially noticetable points are the facts that are quite distinot 

from Tjrnp, that the theories ot as well as Yavanas are mentioned as bran¬ 
ches of learning, and ^PTT*TT as well as are also respected in the same 


breath with the Vedas and Vedantas 
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Sastra, Alank&ra (Rhetoric), Kavyas, language of the folk (vernacular), the 
art of speaking properly, the theory of Yavanas, and manners and customs of 
countries and nations—these are the thirty-two Vidyas. 

60. The name of Mantras and Br&hmanas is Veda, e,g, 9 the Rig, etc. 

61. The adorations and salutations according to these give satisfaction to 
the gods. 

1 62. The Mantras are so called because they are pronounced. Brah- 
manas are those that apply these Mantras. 

2 63-64. The Rig portion of the Vedas is that in which the mantras or 
hymns are in praise of the gods, where the mantras are arranged in rhythmical 
form as quarter-verse or half-verse, and where the mantras are used for 
sacrifices. 

3 65-67. The Yajur-veda is that in which the mantras are read in any 
order without verse and music, in which the service of an Adhvaryyu or priest 
for conducting sacrifice is required and in which the mantras are to be read 
thrice.- 

68. The Sdma is that in which the mantras are sung in sacrifices. 

m * ~ 

69. Atharvdngirasa is that in which there is the relation between the 
adored and the adorer. 

70. Thus has been described in brief the fourfold. Veda. 

4 71-72. Ayurveda is that Upaveda of Rig-veda by which one knows and 
acquires health from a study of the physique and the medicines: 

* 73-74. Dhanurveda or Science of Archery is that Upaveda of Yajur- 
veda by which one can be proficient in fighting, the use of arms and weapons 
and the formation of battle arrays. 


m 

1 The two section of the Vedas have been described bora. They contain 
things by using which men may satisfy the gods. Of these, the portion that is 
recited is called mantra , and the portion that is done is called Bmhmana t 

8 The characteristics of the Rig-veda i 

* * * * 

(1) The mantras are to be in rhythmical form* 

(2) The mantras are to be used for ffa. 

<3l The mantras are to be a\e., in praise of gods* 

* Like the Rig-veda the Yajur-veda has also three characteristics* 

4 5T75if^has two functions—(1) tf¥r ie, 9 one can by its help know ofsrTg 
(life and health)—thus it is a science giving laws of health j (2) ftsgfrT i one can 
by its Help acquire (life and health)—thus an art. Thte branch of learning has 
also two Departments— (1) srPjffFfi study of the physique, anatomy and 
physiology: (2) Therapeutics and medicine. 

5 The whole military soience oomes under vr^, not simply that of bow* and 
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1 75-76. Gdndharvcwe da is that science of music by which one can 
know of the various voices, e.y. } uddtta , anuddtta , &c., produced by instruments 
and the throat, together with the beats of time. 

8 77-79. Tantra is the Upaveda of Atharva-veda in which are described 
the six uses of the various mantras to the adored beings, as well as the various 
means of counteracting the effects of the mantras 9 together with the various 
rites and ceremonies. 

1 60-81. Sibsd is the science of the pronunciation of letters according to 
Swara (voice), Kdla (time), Sthdna (place), Prayatna (exercise of the muscles 
of the mouth), Anupraddna and Savana (origin). 

* 82-83. That portion of the Brdhmanas which contains rules about’ 
sacrifices is known to be Srauta kalpa , Smdrta kalpa is another (science), 

84-85, Vyakarana or Grammar is the science in which words are analysed 
according to their roots, inflexions, sandhis, sam&sas and genders. 

86-87, Nirukta is that which explains Sabdas or words and sentences. 
Hence this Yedanga is called the ear of the Vedas. 

5 88-89. Jyotisa is that science which measures time by studying the 

movements of planets and stars, the SamHtds^ Eord Sadras and Ganitas. 

* • 

90-91. Ghhandas is the science by which verses are constructed according 
to the rhythmical scheme ma, ya , m, &c. It is like the foot of the Vedas, 

6 92-93, Mimdmsd or Nydya is that science by which the expressions 
of the Vedas are explained and interpreted according to the ceremonies in the 
Brahmanas, 


# Is ihns the science of music both vocargRttj and instrumental rFTh 

It ia most probably an Upaveda of Sama*veda. 

2 H^—Has the following characteristics—(i) jprWs to the OTTPT, (ii) Their six 

uses described, (iiij The methods of counteracting the effect produced by 

certain actions, (iv) vn^fyfqrr rites and observances to be followed in using or coun¬ 
teracting the mantras. 

3 3^^—The voice is of three kinds,— uddtta (sharp tone), anuddtta (grave accent,} 
Swanta (accented, pitched). 

Pronunciation according to time is of three kinds—(short), (long), 

( protracted or continuous sound being three times the length of a short vowel 
and occupying three moments in its utterance ”■—Wilson), (origin). 

_ 4 j 6r o a £ e ^ a lp as “*(l) Srauta kalpa which is a portion of the Vedas called 

kalpa which is not Vedaftga but contains rules about things 

° 6 f. ^j } ao ' E RRf» &Sraddhas (funeral oeremonies), worship, &o., which are 
mentioned in the timritis . 

, 5 J y° U 1 a ]\ thna not mere astronomy, but (1) this together with other sciences, 

ViZ " (2) Sa ™ hit d (Bbrign, Par&gara, &3.,) (3) Eord Sdstra , (4) Ganita (Mathematics), 
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94-95. (The Vaisesika is that) which contains arguments about the exis¬ 
tence or non-existence of material objects and which comes from Kari&da and 
others. 

1 96-97. Sdmkhya is that in which Pimisa , eight Prakrit is, sixteen 

* mm 

Vikdras and other facts are specifically enumerated. 

98-99. “ Brahma exists alone without a second. The many do not exist. 

Every thing appears through ignorance and illusion”—this is the theory of 
those who follow Vedanta . 

100-101. The Yoga Sdstra is that science by which the passions of the 
mind may be restrained by processes for regulating the breath movements, con¬ 
templation and meditation. 

102-103. Itihdsa is that which narrates past events in and through the 
pretexts of the actions of kings. 

2 104-105. Purdna is that which contains an account of creation, des- 
truction, the dynasties, the cycles or epochs and the incidents and events under 
each dynasty. 

106-107. Smriti is that which investigates the castes and duties not at 
variance with the Vedas and describes the social and economic morals. 

108-109. JYdstika theory or scepticism is that which advocates the 
predominance of Reason, origin of all things from Nature (not from €rod) and 
the non-existence of the Vedas. 

f 

3 110-111. Artha Sdstra is that science which describes the actions and 

administration of kingsin accordance with the dictates of Sruti and Smriti, as 

* * 

well as the means of livelihood in a proper manner. 

4 112-114. Kdma Sdstra is that which describes the marks of living 
beings, both male and female, e. g. t of men according to their physical character 
and inward characteristics, and of women according to external and internal 
characteristics. 

115-116. That science is said by the sages to be Silpa Sdstra which 
treats of (the construction of) palaces, images, parks, houses, canals, and other 
good works. 


* tjfk *‘A radical form or predicament of beiog,-*-an illusion, intelligence, 

consciousness, and the five elements {viz*, Ak&sa, Fire, Earth, Air and Water).” 

* Purdna is thus more comprehensive than Itfh&sa* The historian has to use 

the as a mere peg on which to hang his accounts of ancient times 

3 ’WthmsT-Is thus a two-fold science, Politics as well as Economics* 

4 *sr*rTf^i &c.—Physical characteristics. The man is like a hare, &0 
v&gra, &c. —Mental and moral characteristics. The mah is, favourable, 

_physical character of women. They are described aa being like a 

° tU8, WW—One’s own, etc. This refeis to the mental and moral oharaoterifltiM of 
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117-118. Alankriti or Rhetoric is that in which the attributes of objects 
are narrated as equal to, and less or greater than others, according to the varie¬ 
ties of analogy—contrast, simile or metaphor. 

1 119-120. Kdvya, is that which appeals to the various tastes, has figures 
or ornaments, no defective terms, gives rise to much pleasure and is varied 
according to verse or prose, 

2 121-122. Dakiki or local language is that which is intelligible by re¬ 
ference to common usage, and which serves the purpose without requiring the 

° £ 

help of dictionaries and the guidance of Sastras. 

3 123. Avasarokti is known to be that science which teaches the proper 
use of words and expressions at the proper time. 

4 124-126. Yavana philosophy is that which recognises Grod as the invisi¬ 
ble creator of this universe, and recognises virtue and vice without reference to 

Sruti and Smrlti , and which believes that Sruti contains a separate religious 
» 

system. 

* * 

} 127-128. DesddidKarma or custom is that which may trace its origin in 
the Srutis or may not, but is always followed by the people in different climes 
and families. 

12J. Thus have been described separately the marks of the various 
Vidyds. 

130-131. The Raids or arts have not only different names and marks "but 
these-differ'according to the different functions. 

13-2. The species or Raid is named after the function it serves (the work 
it does). 


1 Five characteristics of —(I) *\ e„ it must embody the various 

sentiments, e, Snngara or love, Easya or mirth, Karaund or tenderness, Rtidra 

or anger, Tfca or heroism, Bhaydnaka or terror, Yibhatsa or disgust, Adbhuta or 
surprise. - 

^ ^3fT^VR^igurafcive, full of images and similes. 

--Without any defect, those of vulgarism, vagueness, 
archaism, &c.~ 

(4) —Must give pleasure, 

i—May be both prose and verse. 

* It is the ordinary language of the streets or Vernacular as it is called which 
does not require the use of Vedas, %tsot <fcc,, but which can be understood by 
reference to ’ or common parlance. 

3 It is the art ot saying the right thing at the right moment. It is tha« a 
branch of diplomacy or etiquette. 

4 This, therefore, is not uecessarily atheism, but what in modern times could 
be regarded as an alien and non-national religion, 

Custom—(1) by sort of fiction finds its origin in the Srutis, (2) may 

not be traced to Srutis, (8) respected by people, *4} varying f with country and 

*”rY‘ t * 1 * 3 4 S * r „ e may be several ItspefaJ several 'fTOT.&c , just as there 
may be local gods, family eoda< «t. rt ^ H * 
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133. Nartan or dancing with appropriate gestures and movements 
is an art. 

134. Vddanar or placing on musical instruments is also an art. 

-135. The decoration of men and women by dress and ornaments is an art. 

136. The performance and knowledge of the sundry mimicry and antics 
is an art. 

137. The laying out of beds and furniture and the weaving of garlands, 
&c., constitute an art. 

138-139. The entertainment of people by gambling and various tricks of 
magic is an art. The (knowledge of) different aspects of giving pleasure 
is an art. 

140. These seven arts are called Gdndharva . 

141. The distillation of wines and spirituous liquors from flowers, &e., 
is an art. 

14*2. The extrication of thorns and the relieving of pain by operating on 
the wounds of a vein constitute an art. 

143. The cooking of food by intermixtures of various tastes is an art. 

144. The planting, grafting and preservation of plants constitute an art 

145. The melting and powdering of stones and metals constitute an art. 

146. The act of using preparations from sugarcanes is known to be an art 

1 147. The knowledge of mixtures of metals and ! medicinal plants consti¬ 
tutes an art. 

3 148. The knowldge;o£ the analysis and synthesis of metals constitute 
an art. 

149. The preparation of new substances (alloys) out of metals by com¬ 
binations is an art. 

150. The preparation of salts constitutes an art. 

3 151. These ten Kalds are mentioned in Ayurveda and other (medical) 
sciences. 


1 This refers to pharmaceutical preparations* 

. 2 Combination or|synthesis. 

Analysis. 

* The medical science must therefore have been very comprehensive, comprising 
so many arte, the preparation of alcobol^operation of wounds, cooking, gardening, 
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152. The use and employment of arms by the proper arrangement of legs 
constitutes an art. 

153. Duelling by the various artifices is an art. 

154. A Bdhuyuddha or hand to hand fight is the combat between duellers 
without weapons. 

155. The man who dies thereby does not attain heaven nor fame in 
this world. 

156-157. The Niyuddha is meant for fame only, destruction of the 
enemy’s power and vanity. A hand to hand fight should not lead to anybody’s 
death. 

158-60. An attack by duellers, that which is made by various dangerous 
artifices of hands, and by throwing down the opponent in various ways, &e. 

1 And Pratikriyd is the method of extricating oneself from these. 

*161. The throwing of arms and implements towards some fixed point 
is an art. 

162. The formations of battle arrays according to the signals given by 
musical instruments (bugles) is an art." 

163. The arrangement of horses, elephants and chariots in war is an art. 

3 164. These five arts are mentioned in Dhanurvida or the science of 
military tactics. 

165. The propitiation of gods by various seats and postures is an art. 

166. The act of driving horses and elephants is an art, as well as that of 
teaching them.' 

167-168. Earthen, wooden, stone and metal vessels give rise to four 
separate arts in the matter of their cleansing, polishing, dyeing or rinsing; 
picture-drawing is also an art. 

169. The construction of tanks, canals, palaces, and squares (?) is an art. 

170. The construction of clocks, watches and musical instruments is an 
art. 

171. The dyeing by the application of inferior, middling and other colours 
is an art. “ 


1 Yarious feats in boxing are mentioned here. 

3 This is the art of fixing the aim by striking a fixed object at some distance. 

8 Just as the sciences of Gdudharvuveda, and Ayurveda have their own art so 
also this science, Bhanurveda (which is an Ugaveda of Yajurveda) has these five arts 
or five practical aspects. 
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172. The act of putting down the actions of water* air and fire is an art. 

173. The preparation of boats, chariots and conveyances is an art. 

174. The preparation of threads and ropes is an art. 

175. The weaving of fabrics by various threads is an art. 

176. The testing oE gems as to wheather they are good or bad as posses¬ 
sing marks of holes is an art. 

177. The testing of gold and other metals is an art. 

178. The preparation of artificial gold and gems is an art. 

179. The making of ornaments with gold and other metals is an art, 
as well as enamelling of metals. 

180. The softening of leathers is an art. . 

? 181. The flaying of skins from the bodies of the beasts is an art. 

182. Milking and churning constitute two arts. 

183. The knowledge of sewing of covers (coats and shirts) is an art. 

184. Crossing waters by arms (swimming is an art.) 

185. * The cleansing of domestic utensils in an art. 

186. Cleaning of clothes and shaving are two arts. 

187. The extraction of oil from seeds and fiesh (fats) is an^art, 

188. The drawing of ploughs and the climbing of trees are two arts. 

189. The knowledge of work in such a way as to please somebody is 
an art. 

3 190. The making of vessels with bamboo straws, etc., is an art. 

* 191. The making of ^glass vessels is an art, 

192. The pumping and withdrawing of water constitute an art. 

193. The preparation of tools and implements from iron is an art. 

194. The preparation of saddles for horses, elephants, bulls and camels 
is an art. 

5 195. The maintenance, and entertainment, and nursing of children 
constitute an art. 

196. The punishment of offenders e.g.> whipping, is an art. 

6 197. The writing of the characters of various languages is an art. 


1 Two arts are mentioned in this line. Enamelling was practised as an art, 
it appears. 

3 Leather Industry is mentioned in its two processes—(1} The flaying of 
the skin, (2) The softening of the hide (tanning ) 

* Cane-work it is called—basket-making, etc, 

4 Glass is mentioned here as also in other places in Sukraniti . 

4 Nursing was iearufc and practised as an art it seems. At any late the 
mid wives must have been trained in this art. 

c The knowledge and practice of the various alphabets of different peoples 
were respected as an independent branch of learning- And it is implied that 

thftrA warn man wlin ttrtninnArJ Miomsal itab nnnrMrtllxr wifh Miiu Art. 
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19S. The making and preservation oi the betels constitute an art. 
199-200. Speed in taking, but delay in giving—these are the two 
Features o£ all arts. (?) 

201. The sixty-four arts have thus been enumerated in brief. 

1 202. One should do work with the help of the various Kates mentioned. 

~ l The enumeration of tbe 64 SRTflra gives a piofcure of the industrial and eeo- 

nomio condition of the age described in Sukraniti , as that of the fsf^r gives a 
picture of the intellectual and literary condition. And the two piotures together 
constitute a graphic account of the actual social life of the people of India lived in 
those times. 

After going through this one can hardly believe that the Hindus were a race 
of abstraofc metaphysicians who were negligent of the actual needs of the sooiety 
cultivated the art of preparing for the nest life only, One would rather think 
that they knew how to enjoy life and supply its necessaries, comforts and decen¬ 
cies. Economically speaking, they ^ were as self-sufficient as any people coal d 
possibly be* and made their material and secular life as comfortable and happ y 
as possible. And intellectually speaking, they were competent enough to invest * 
gate not only the highest truths of the universe—the eternal problems of exis - 
ence, but also to study and discuss all those brauches of learning which had for 
their aim the practical furtherance of social ends—the amelioration of human life* 

The more one studies the social, economic, political and other secular facts of 
the civilisation of the Hindus the more one is impressed with the fact that their 
institutions—-industrial, educational and administrative—were adequate for all 
the ends of human existence j and if they differ from anything of the kind in modern 
times or ia other countries it is because of the adaptation to the circumstances and 
conditions of time and place which is the fundamental cause of all varieties and 
divergences iu the universe. And those who advocate the doctrine of relativity of 
institutions cannot think of the Hindus as an economically inefficient or politically 
incompetent race or as one who has no industrial or political aptitudes. The fact 
rather is, in all these aspects of secular civilisation, they represent a distinct type 
which is not necessarily low, mediseval or primitive simply because it does not 
resemble the types that are predominant to-day. 

THE SIXTY-FOUR KALAS. 

A*—Twenty-three arts derived from the Vedas through the 4 Upavedas , 

I* G&ndharva —(I) Dancing, (2) Playing on musical instruments, 
(3) Decorations, (4) Antics, l5) Laying out beds, etc., 
„ (6) Jugglery, magic, etc., (7) sexual intercourse. 

II. Ayurveda— (I) Preparation of alcohol, (2) Surgical operations 

(3) Cooking, (4) Gardening, (5) Metallurgy, (6) Con¬ 
fectionery, (7) Pharmacy, (8) Analysis and Synthesis 
of metals, (9) Alloys, (10) Salts. 

III. Dhamrveda— (1) Taking up of stands for the employment of arms, 

(2) Duelling, (3) Marking of aim, (4) Battle arrays, 
(5) Employment of horses, chariots, etc. 

IV\ Tantra (?)—Sitting in meditative postures. 

B. Other stot—41, 

(1) Driving horses and elepbauts, (2) Teaching horses and elephants, 
(3) Polishing earthen vessels, (4) Polishing wooden vessels, (5) Polishing stone 
vessels, (6) Polishing metal vessels, (7) Drawing, (8) Building, (9) Watches, clooks, 
etc., (10) Dyeing (11) Mechanical operations, putting down fire, etc , (12) Construc¬ 
tion of boats and other conveyances, (13)Rope-making, thread spinning, (14i Weav« 
ing, (15) Testing of gems, (16) Testing of metals, (17) Preparation of artifioalgema 
and metals, (18) Making of ornaments (19) Euamelliog, (20) Softening of leathers, 
(21) Flaying of hides, (22) Milking, (23) Churning, (24) Tailoring, .(25) Swimming, 
(26) Cleansing of domestic utensils, (27) Washing, (28) Shaving, (29) Extraction 
and prepratiou of oils from fats and seeds, (30) Ploughing, (31) Climbing, (32) Flat- 
J - -- so*}, f!ono«rrt»*1r C-laaa.wnrk. /S5) Pitmmner. (36) Work 


SECTION IV. 

SOCIAL CUSTOMS AND INSTITUTIONS. 

1-2. The BraJimacJidri , the Householder, the Vdnaprastha and the Yati — 
these are the four compulsory stages of every Brahmana. 

J 3. Of the others who follow the acivities of the Ksatriya, Vaisya, and 
Sudra—all except the last. 

4-5. The Bmhmachdri is the disciple who wants learning, the Househol¬ 
der is for maintaining all men, the Vanaprastlta or the man who has retired to 
forests is for restraining (the passions and activities), and the SanyAst attempts 
the attainment or Salvation. 

6. The castes and stages which exist otherwise should be punished. 

2 7-8. If disregarded by the king and unrestrained by his punishments, 
the high families become bad, the low ones become elevated. 

9-10. The female Sudra should never practise the following things without 
husband: recital of hymns, penances, pilgrimages, foreign travel, observance of 
mantras and worship of gods. 

11. Women have no separate right to the use of the means for the realisa¬ 
tion of the three-fold end, e.p., virtue, wealth, and desires. 

12-13. She should get up before her husband and purify her body, then 
raise the beddings and cleanse the house by sweeping and washing, 

s 14-1 5 , should then come to the yard, covered with grass, cleanse the 
vessels used in sacrifices by hot water, 

16. then should keep them at the proper place. 

1?. She should make the vessels empty and fill them (again with fresh 
water), 

18-19. should wash the vessels of the kitchen on the outside, cleanse the 
hearth with earth (and other things) and place fire there with fuel. 

4 20. She should study the vessels to be used and the various 


1 The first three stages are compulsory of all others. 

2 The king should maintain the several classes in their proper asramcts and 
punish them if they go astray, The performance of one’s own duties in life accord¬ 
ing to caste and stage should be rigidly enforced. 

3 Grass. 

4 In this routine of duties and daily work one notices the virtues of a civilisa¬ 
tion based mainly on domestic life and the rights and merits of persons not as 
citizens but as members of a family. Before the woman goes to pay respects to the 
superiors she must finish all the drudge work. So she must rise very early. ^Here 
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articles of food* Having thus finished the work of the forenoon she should bow 
down to the father-in-law and mother-in-law. 

21-22, She should put on clothes, ornaments and jewels given by the 
father-in-law, mother-in-law, husband, parents and brothers, uncles and 
relatives, 

23-25. The wife should be pure in mind, speech and action, abide by the 
instructions of her husband, and follow her like a pure, shadow, and be a friend 
in all his good activities, and servant in all his commands. 

26-28. She should then cook the food, inform her husband, and then 
feed those who are to be fed by the food first given to the gods of the 
universe, 

29-30. Then her husband,, and lastly herself, partake of the meals at the 
instance of her husband. She should then spend the remainder of the day time 
in studying the proper earnings and expenses (i.e. } settle accounts). 

31-32. Then again in the evening as well as bi the mommy she should 
cleanse the house, cook the food, and feed the husband and the servants. 

33-34, She should take her food not immoderately, finish the sundry 
domestic duties, then spread a good bed and serve the husband.. * 

35-36. She should lie down on that bed after the husband is asleep with 
her mind fixed on him, not naked, not excited, without passions and by restrain¬ 
ing senses, 

37-38* She should not talk aloud or harsh, not call frequently (?) and 
not speak unpleasant things. Should not quarrel with anybody, and should not 
talk nonsense. 

39. She should not be extravagant, nor act at variance with virtues and 
interests. 

40-42. The good wife should give up words that indicate senselessness, 
lunacy, anger, and envy, and the contemptible vices of meanness, jealousy, 
excessive attachment to things of this world, vanity and boastfulness, atheism, 
adventurousness, thieving and pride. 

. , 43 ' 44 ' Thus behavia *g with the husband as with a great god she gets fame 

in this world and heaven (?) in the next. 

45. The daily duties of women have been mentioned above. The occa- 
sional functions are being narrated now. 

46-49. She should give up all these things when she sees rajas Le ., 
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apartment unseen by anybody. She should have* only one piece of cloth devoid 
of bath and ornaments, hence look thin and humble, and sleep on the ground 
■without passions, and thus spend three days. 

50-52. She should take her bath at the expiration of three nights with 
the clothes. She becomes pure after seeing her husband’s face. After having 
thus purified herself she should work as before. 

53. This is the duty of women of the twice-born castes and this is desired 
of others also. 

54. The women should be assistants in the functions of the males, viz., 
agriculture, shopkeeping, etc. 

55-56. The woman should practise music, gentle manners, etc., according 
as the husband is master of these and perform the winning arts, etc,, with re¬ 
gard to him. 

ei 

5 7-59. When the husband is dead, the chaste woman should accompany 
him or observe the vow, should not like to go to other’s houses, and should 
always maintain brahnacharyya t or control of passions, should give up the daily 
ornamentation of self. 

59-61. When the husband is gone abroad, the wife should be devoted to 
the adoration of the gods, wish well of the husband, put on things that indicate 
good, and only a few ornaments. 

62-63. There is no lord like the husband, there is no happiness like the 
husband. The husband is the real protector of women—not all the wealth. 

1 64-65. The father gives measured things, the brother and son also give 

only limited things. "Who does not worship the husband who is the giver 
of infinite (blessings) ? 

2 66-68, The Sudra is the fourth caste and hence as belonging to a caste 
has certain duties—except the mantras o£ the Vedas, Swadhd , Sioahd, Vasat , 

etc., but only those actions which require namas as the sign of adoration, viz 
the mantras given in the Puranas. 

3 69-70. People should practise their dutise like Brahmanas if bom of 
women married with Brahmanas, Ksatriyas if born of women married 

1 Up to 64, the duties and functions of the twice-born have been mentioned. 

{ 

2 In any religious service, the Sftdra cannot pronounce the mantras 
SqTfifT, given in the Vedas. He has right to pronounce only—the Mantra 
mentioned in the Puranas. Thus he has right oulv to the study of Pur&nas. 

^qrvTT, ^aTfifT; ■exclamatious used on presenting an oblation to the manes. 

3 A S&dra Woman may be marued to Br&hmanas, K§itriya and Vaisya and 

would.give rise to Biahraana, KSatriya and Vaisya offsprings, respectively. It is 
♦ha of the husband that establishes the character of the issue tea 
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with Ksatriyas and like Vaisyas if born of women married with Vaisyas. 

71. But people born of Vaisya women by Ksatriyas and Br&hmanas 

( ( 

should be treated as StLdras, also men born of Shdra women (?). 

72. The man who is born of a lower male and higher female is known as 
the worst of Sudras. 

.73. The S4drddhama or the worst of S&dras should always practise his 
duties according to ndma mantra ( j.e by repeating the name of god only) in 
a manner inferior to that of the S4dra , 

74-75. The Yavanas have all the four castes mixed together. They 
recognise authority other than that of the Vedas and live in the north and west. 

76. Their Sdstms have been framed for their welfare by their own mas¬ 
ters. 

* 

* 

1 77. But the rules that are followed for ordinay ‘ purposes are the same 
in the two cases. 

78-79. Inferiority and superiority depend sometimes on the qualities of 
the seed, sometimes on the character of the field. But excellence is due £o both. 

2 80-81. Visw&mitra Vasistha, M&tahga and Narada and others became 
elevated by special penances not by birth. 

82-83. Every caste should practise the duties that have been mentioned 
as belonging to it and that have been practised by ancestors, and should other¬ 
wise be punished by kings. 

84. The king should differentiate the castes and stages by separate marks 
of distinction. 

85-87. The king should always keep in his kingdom the tools and imple¬ 
ments of the metal workers after inspecting them; and maintain artists and 
artisans according to need, and employ additional workers in agriculture 
or menial service. 

88 . The goldsmiths are the fathers of thieves. 

8 89-90. He should build the Ganjd house (a tavern) outside the 


1 The home and characteristics of the qqsra are described here, It is mention¬ 
ed that however much they ccight differ from those who follow the system of 
castes and stages in matters of WOm, UVR, and STOW, t,e. t sages, moral codes 
and authoi ity, they are at one with them in rules of ordinary business-morality, 
WWSKrfrfk and the standards of daily life 

3 This is an instance of the or field being gocd, not the seed or birth. 

3 Liquor-houses ami other houses for indulgence in intoxication should be kept 
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village and there keep the drunkards. And should never allow drinking of 
liquor in his kingdom in the daytime. 

91-93. The king should have the domestic plants planted in villages and 
the wild trees in the forests—the good ones at a distance of twenty cubits from 
one another, the middling at a distance of fifteen cubits and the ordinary ones 
at a distance of ten cubits and the youngest at a distance of five Cubits. 

] 94. He should nourish them by stools of goats, sheep and cows, water 
as well as meat. 

95-102. The udmnvara (Ficus glomerata) ; amatthci (the holy fig tree), 
v ala (banyan), chincha (tamarind), chainlet a (sandal), gamhhala (lime), kadamhu 

'k 

(Nauclea Cadamba), akoha (Jonesia asoka), valula (Mimusops Eleng i), ?Ihc 
(bael), amrita, kapiithaha (wood apple), rajadan (Mimusops hexandra,) dmra 
(mango), ptnindna (Falophyllum inophvllum); htda (Mulberry;; champaka 
(Michelia champaka) ; in pa (a species of Asoka) ; Lola (a wild date tree); amra 
(Spondias mangifera), s areda (pine), ddrima (pomegranate), afaota (walnut), 
simsapd (Dalhergia sissoo), vadara (jujube), nhnha (Neem), jamhim (lime), 
ksirika, kharjura (date), devahiraja (Pongamia glabra), phahm (opposite leaved 
fig tree), Tdpinchha (tamala), hheda (Semecarpus anacardiam), kudcdla (ebony), 
lavali (Phyllanthus distichas), dhcitn (woodfordiu floribunda), kramuka (betel- 
nut), mdtahingaka (citron), lahtchrt (Artocarpus lakoocha), ndnkela (cocoanut), 
ramhlut (plantains)—these are the trees which bear good fruits. 

103. He should plant those tree* which bear good flowers very near the 
village. 

104. One should lay out a fair garden to the left of the dwelling house. 

2 105-106. The trees are to be watered in the morning and evening in 
summer, every alternate day in winter, in the fifth part of the day (ie. 9 after¬ 
noon) in spring, never in the rainy season. 

107-108. If trees have their fruits destroyed, the pouring of cold water 
after being cooked together with Kulutha , Masa (seeds), Mndua (pulse) Yam 
(barley) and Tlla (oil seed) would lead to the growth of flowers and fruits. 

109. Growth of trees can be helped by the application of water with 
which fishes are washed and cleansed. 


1 Ordutes and dungs have always been recoguised as good manures. 

2 la these lines we get’some of the agn»flori-horfci»cuIfcurai ideas prevalent in 
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110-112. The powder o£ the dungs of goats and sheep, the powder of 
Yarn (barley), Tila (seeds), beef as well as water should be kept together 
(undisturbed) for seven nights. The application of this water leads very much 
to the growth in flowers and fruits of all trees. 

113-114, Those trees which bear thorns, e.g., the Khadira (catechu), etc., 
are known as wild and should be planted in forests. 

115-122. KJiadim (catechu), asmanta (oxalis), sdlca (Teak), agnimatha ,. 
(Premna spinosa), sgaundka (Bignonia Indica), vabbula (Acacia), tamdla , 
(Cinnamomum tamala), sdla (Shorea robusta), klUaja (Holarrhena antidysente- 
rica), dliavci (Anogeissus latifolia), ctrjuna (Terminalia arjuna), paldsa (Butea 
frondosa), saptaparna (Alstonia scholaris), s ami (Acacia spigera), tunna (Cedrala 
toona), devaddru (Pinus longifolia), viknkata (Flacourfia sapida), karamanda 

• m 

(Carissa Carandas), ingudi (Balanites Roxburgh#), bhfarja (Betula bhojapatra), 
visamusthi , (Strychnos nuxvomica), karimhi (Gapparis aphylla), sallaki (Boswellia 
serrata), kdsmari (Gmelina arborea), pdtha (Stephania hernandifolia), tinduka 
(Diospyros Embryopteris), vtjcuUraka (name of a tree not identified), haritahi 
(Terminalia Chebula), bhalldta (Semeearpus anacardium), sampdka (name of a 
tree not identified), aria (Galotropis gigantea), puskara (tree not identified), 
arimeda (Acacia Farnesiana), pita dm (a kind of pine tree), s dhnaii (Bombax 
malabaricum), vibldtaka (Terminalia bellerica), naravela (a plant not identified), 
madhuka (Bassia latifolia) and other large trees. 

123-124. Expansive trees, shrubs, and creepers are to be carefully planted 
in villages if domestic, in forests if wild. 

125-129. Wells, canals, tanks and ponds should be made accessible, (by 
staircases, &c.) should have width twice or thrice the depth and footpaths round 
them. There should be many of these so that there may be plenty of water 
in the kingdom. Bridges should be constructed over rivers. There should 
also be boats and water conveyances for crossing the rivers. 

130-131. The temples of the gods who are worshipped by a caste and 
houses of the preceptors who are the teachers of its arts and sciences should be 
situated in the front of the houses belonging to it. 

132-133. The' king should build temples for Visnu,’Sankara, Ganesa, 
Sun and Parvati in the squares, or the centre of the village. 

134-137. (The temples are) to be of the Mem or some other of the six¬ 
teen types; to be beautiful, round, square or of some other mechanical form ; 

to have mandapas or halls, walls, gopuras or central gates; to have height 
+ * 
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the prescribed rules, to have water at the foot and to be well painted or docora- 
ted. 


1 138-139, A Meru temple is that which has one thousand domes, has one 
hnnd reC i an d twenty-five stories, is one thousand cubits wide and one thousand 
cubits high. 


140-141. The Mandara and other types of temples mentioned below are 

one-eight less than the preceding:—(he Mandara , Riksamdli Dyumani 
* / » . * 

Chandrasekhar , Mdlyavdn, Pdrijdtra Ratwidrsa, HhtUumdn y Padmakoso , 

f K - • 

PuspaMsa , Sikara , Swastika, Mah&padma , , Fadmahlta , and Vijoya, the 
« * 
sixteenth. 


145-146. The mandapa or hall of each temple i& to be adapted to Qach 
and one-fourth less than the temple in height. The images should be placed or 
set up there with the hymns appropriate to the gods that have been embodied. 

2 147-151. The characteristic o£ an image is its power of helping 


1 The ifa temple described as having i * 


(0 

1,000 domes. 


(w) 

125 stories. • 


(i'i) 

1,000 cubits height. 


oo 

1,000 cubits width. 

The is the temple having; 





{>) 

875 domes. 


(ii) 

110 stories. 


(iii) 

875 cnbits height. 

• 

(iv) 

875 cubits width, 

Thus oue gets the following table: — 








Height 

Width 


Type 

Domes 

Stories. in 

in 





cubits. 

cubits 

1 

ifa •*. ••• 

1,000 

125 

1,000 

1,000 

2 

» ... 

875 

110 

875 . 

875 

3 

... 

766 

96 

. 766 

766 

4 

... 

670 

84 

670 

670’ 

5 

... 

586 

74 

586 

586 

6 

irmrsn? — 

513 

65 

513 

513 


... 

449 

57 

449 

449 

8. 

Vr*1 XI1 ^ ... ... 

393 

50 

393 

393 

9. 

... 

344 

44 

344 

344 

10. 

... 

301 

36 

301 

301 

11. 


263 

32 

263 

263 

12. 

"sfh^RT ... »». 

230 

28 

230 

230 

13. 

^rrfersR 

201 

25 

201 

201 

14. 

... 

176 

22 

176 

176 

15. 

... 

154 

19 

154 

154 

16. 

msr 

135 

17 

135 

135 


* Worship of images is here mentioned as only a means to an end. The image 
ia the concrete embodiment of the divinity and helps the mind to fix itself on it 
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forward contemplation and yoya* The human maker of images should therefore 
be meditative. Besides meditation there is no other way* of knowing the 
character of an image—even direct observation (is of no use). Images ’are made 
of sands, pastes, paints, enamels, earth, woods, stones and metals and are strong 
in succession. 

1 152-153. The image constructed full according to the prescribed limbs 
is beautiful and yields virtue, otherwise takes away wealth and life and daily 
increases grief. 

3 154-157 The images of gods yield happiness to men, and lead to heaven 
but those of men lead away from heaven and yield grief. That image is beautiful 
which is neither above nor below the fixed proportion. But the images of gods, 
even if deformed, are for the good of men. 

3 158. But the images of men, even if well formed, are never for human 
good. 

159. Imges are of three kinds-— sdttwika, rdjasika , and tdmasika . 

4 160. The images of Vienu and other gods are to- be worshipped in the 
sdttwika , rdjasika or tdmasika form according to needs and circumstances. 

5 161-162. * The sdttwika image is that which has yojamudrd or the posture 
of meditation, the straight back, hands giving blessings and courage and has the 
gods represented as worshipping it. 

163-164. The rdjasika image is that which sits on some vdhana or 
conveyance, is adorned with numerous ornaments, and has hands equipped with 
arms and weapons as well as offering courage and blessings (to the devotees). 

165-166. The tdmasika image is that which is a killer of demons by arms 
and weapons, which has a ferocious and vehement look and is eager for warfare. 


i The image must be rightly made according to the proportions of its limbs. 
The sanction thafe.compels artists to be very careful is, as usual, of,a religious nature, 
The artist must not bungle with the work entrusted to him. 

3 Here are some very serious injunctions against the construction of human 
images, Human beings must uot be painted or sculptured. 

3 Images of gods, even deformed, are allowable but not those of. human beings 
even though well proportioned. 

4 Bach of the gods may be worshipped in the three forms. Each form is to be 
selected according to the purposes of the worshipper. The forms are being described 
below. 

6 Characteristics of image 

(ly *fr r nj 5 T-~The eye fixed upon the tip of th8 nose as in meditation. 

(2) Straight posture, unbending. 

(3) STCWflRr—Hands displayed as-giving blessings and courage to the wor* 
shippers. 
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167-168. The hymns of Visuu and other gods are being described in 
brief, measurements of the images and their limbs in detail. 

169. An cingula is one-fourth of a musti (the closed fist of a hand). 

• * 

170. The length of a tala is twelve ancjulas . 

171-172. The image of dwarf is to be seven talas in height, that of men 
eight takes, that of gods nine talas , that of Rdksasas ten talas* 

173-174. The height of images varies from seven talas (mentioned above) 
according to the customs of localities. But images of females and dwarfs are 


always seven tdlas* % 

175-176. Kara, Narayana, llama, Nrisimha, I'dita, Vali, Indra, Bhar- 
gava (Parasurama) And Arjuna are of ten tdlas. 

177-178. Ohandi, Bhairava, Vetala, Narasimha, _Varaha, Hayasirsa and 
others who are of a vehement type are to ha twelve tdlas. 

179. The images of PKachas and Asuras are to always sixteen tdlas in 
height. 

180-182. Hiranyakasipu, Vrifcra, Hiranyak^a, Havana, Kumbhakarna, 
Namuchi, Kisumbha, sumbha, Mahisasura, Haktavija—these are to be sixteen 
tdlas in height. 

1 183. The bdlas are to be five tdlas, and the kumdras , six tdlas . 

* 

3 184-185. Images are of ten tdlas in Satyagwja, of nine tdlas in Tretd, 
eight tdlas in JDwdpara, and seven tdlas in Kali 


i artH— Boy under five years of age. «priT—an infant. The terms are how- 
ever used as synonyms. 

3 sangFjjs',— l 
12 nw,==l rTTvT 

The following are fche measurements in talus described in the a.bove|Iines:_ 

A • Ordinary. 


(1) srrw 

( 2 ) 

(3) fcsr 

(4) 

(5) ^ 

(6) •jfJTK’ 

(7) otfsr 


B. Special 


( 1 ) KK ^TXtm 

( 2 ) 

(3) ^ ... 

0. According to tbe ages 

(1) gptr 

( 2 ) ^TTT 

(3) grqr ... 

(4) 


»*• 




... 7 
8 

... 9 
...10 
... 7 
... 6 
... 5 

... 10 
... 12 
... 16 

... 10 
... 9 
... 8 
7 


Tdlas 


h 

»* 

»* 

n 

!» 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 
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186-187. If the image be nine talas, the month mnst be one tdla , 

* 

the forehead four anyulas , the nose likewise. 

188-189. The space from the tip of the nose to the end of the harm 

* • 

(jaw) is to be four angolas . The throat is to be four anyulas. The space from 
throat to heart is to be one tala. 

190-191. Thence downward to the navel the space is beautiful if one 
tala. From the navel downwards to the genital organ there should be one 
tdla. 

192-193. The two thighs are to be two talas each, the knees to be four 
anyulas each. The two legs are to be made equal to the thighs. THe bottom 
of the ankle is to be four a 7 iyu J as. 

1 194. The vertical measurements of an image of nine talas are thus giv¬ 


en by the sages. 

195. The image of seven, eight or ten talus should be divided according 
to the above proportion. 

? 197. The two hands are to be four talas each up to the ends of the 
fingers. 

198. From the neck to the elbow the space is good if twenty lingulas. 
s 199. From the armpit to the elbow the distance is thirteen anyulas. 
200. The kara or arm up to the end of the middle finger is twenty-eight 


anyulas 


201. The palm is seven anyulas : the middle finger is five anyulas. 


1 The measurements of the image of 9 talas described above are given below; 
- - --- ... 1 Tdla 


5^ 

«*• 

"jffan *•* 
ifhsrr to 

£3^ to ;nf$T 
'TtRt to ite 
»»• 

3TTg ... 


4 Angulas. 

4 y 


4 Angulas , 

... 1 tdla . 

... 1 „ 

1 

««k« * |9 

... 2 talas » 

... 4 angulas. 

... 2 talas. 

* 

4 . annulet s. 


' * Total 108 angulas or 9 talas. 

2 Of course this is to be the measure of the hands iu the case of the nine talas* 
♦JP®* t 

^^q’t—Klbow, ^T—aimpit. Sti the distance from the armpit to the neck is 
men angulas* 
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202-203. The thumb is to be three angulas and a half, should come up 
to the first joint of the forefinger and should have two joints. The other fin¬ 
gers are each to have three joints. 

204. The andmd or ring-finger and the tarjjani or forefinger are to be 

m • 

less by half an angula or a full angula (than the middle). 

205. The little finger is less than the ring-finger by one angula. 

206-207. The feet are to be fourteen angulas each, the great toe is two 
... / 
angulas or two angulas and a half. The pradesini or that toe of the foot by 

which something is pointed out is of that size. 

208. The pradesini may be two angulas , the others are one angula and a 

half each. 

1 209. The hands and legs must have veins suppressed and the ankles 
must be hidden. 

2 210-212. Those limbs are beautiful which are neither more nor less in 
measurement than the limbs of images prepared by the experts. And those 

which are to please all must not be either too thin or thick. 

213. It is one in a lakh that is produced beautiful in all limbs. 

214. That which is beautiful according to the measurements laid down in 

the Sastras is really beautiful, not any other. 

215. That which is not according to the measurements laid down in the 

Sastras is not beautiful, say the wise. 

3 216. That which satisfies the heart of certain individuals is beautiful 
to those individuals only. 


1 The hands and legs must not be disfigured by prominent veins and arteries. 
The ankles also must not be protuberant or prominent 

2 Measurements of other limbs of the image of nine talas :• 


(1) 

ScRWT to fftTC 

OTto ftft 
SvC 

( 2 ) 

(3) STWT 
t4) 

(5) sreyps 

(6) OTFTT 

(7) cr fo re 

<8) trr^ 

<9 i srejjxs 

tlO) 

(11) Other finger* of the foot ... 




it# 


4 tdlas . 


„ 20 angulas . 

.. 13 

, 28 


» 

»r 


#•» 

... 

.if 

»•* 

... 


angulas 

n 


♦•t 


7 
5 

4 

3* 

M 

3* 

14 

2 or 2i „ 

2 or 2| lt 
2 or 2£ „ 


ii 

t> 

»♦ 

t» 

!» 


Individuals may be satisfied with-certain images according to tbek idiesynera* 
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217. The forehead is to-be eight angidas , the two eyebrows are to be 
likewise. 

218. The eyebrows are to be half cingula in width and must be bow-like 
in the middle. 

. * 

1 219. The two eyes are to be three angulas in length and two angidas 
in width. 

220. The pnpil is to be one-third of the eye and black in colour. 

221. The space between the two eyebrows is two angulas. The origin o 
the!nose is one angula, 

222. The tip of the nose is to be one angula. And the two nostrils to¬ 
gether to be two angidas, 

2 223. The nose maybe of two kinds—having the-shape of the bird’s 
mouth (aquiline or curved) or like the flower (straight). 

224. The two nostrils are to be beautiful like the nispdpa legume.^ 

225. The ears are equal to the eyebrows and four angulas long. 

226. The fleshy portion of the ears is to be three angulas and a half thick. 

« 

227. The nose-bone is to be half an angula (wide and broad), smooth, 
and high by one and a half angida. 

228. From the end of the neck to the 5 'end of the throat the space is 
eight angulas. 

229. The space between the two hands is to be two tdlas. The space 
between the two nipples is to be one tala. 

230. The space between the two ears is to be sixteen angulas* 

231. The space between the ear and the jaw is always eight angidas . 

232 The space between the nose and the ear is likewise. The space 
between the ear and the eye is half that, i.e., four angulas . 

233. The mouth is one-thiid of a tala^ the lips are to be half an angula 

each. 

234-235. The circumference of the head is thirty-two angulas , Its width 
h ten angidas , length twelve angulas . 

236. The circumference of the throat is twenty-two angulas . 

237. The circumference of the breast is fifty-four angulas . 

1 ^CTHTTir—Juength. 

Having (be shape of tie which is very straight. 
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238. The circumference of the heart is one anaula less than four talas 
(i, e forty-seven angulas ). 

239. The space between the nipple and the back (or the thickness of the 
breast) is twelve angulas. 

240. The circumference of the waist is two angulas iri addition to three 

# 

talas and a half (£. e forty-four angulas ). 

241. The height of the hip is to be four angulas and the width six 

* 

angulas . 

t » 

242. At the back the posterior of females is one angula greater. 

* 

243. The circumference of the forepart of the hand is sixteen angulas , 
that of the origin of the hand is eighteen angulas . 

1 244. The circumference of the origin of the arm is fourteen angulas , that 
of the forepart of the arm is ten angulas. 

245. The width of the plains of the hand and plantar surfaces of the feet 
is five angulas . 

246-247. The circumference of the orgin of the thigh is thirty-two 

angulas , that of the end or forepart of the thigh is nineteen angulas . 

^ • 

248. The circumference of the orgin of the legs is sixteen angulas , that 

of the end of the legs is twelve angulas. 

249-251. The circumference of the root of the middle finger is four angulas , 
that of the roots of the forefinger and ring-finger is three angulas and a half 
each. That of the little finger at the root is three angulas . 

252. The circumference of the end or forepart (of each finger) is a quarter 
less than that of the root. 

253. The circumference of the thumb of hand is four angulas, that of the 
thumb of the leg is five angulas . 

254. The circumference of the other fingers of the feet is three angulas . 

255. The circular ring of the breast is an angula and a half, that of the 
navel one angula . 

256. One should design for all the limbs a grace that is suited to each. 

257-258. One should not construct any image that has eyes directed 
upwards, downwards or closed, nor should design one that has vehement eyes, 
but eyes bespeaking satisfaction. 


i So the whole hand is to be conical—the origin 18 angulas id width and the 
<• 

end 10 angulas . 
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1 259. The seat or stand on which the image is to be placed is to be one- 
third or-one-half of itself. 

260. The doors of the room are to be twice, thrice or four times the 
image. 

261. The floor of the temple is to be one, two, three or four cubits high. 

262. The height of the wall from the floor is to be ten cubits greater- than 
the height of the floor. 

263. The height of the palace is to be double that of the doors. 

264. The dome is to be equal to, twice or thrice, the height of the whole 
building. 

265-266. , The building should be constructed with stories up to one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-fifth and with eight corners like a lotus. 

267. The building must be a chatussdla and have halls all round it. 

268. That with one thousand pillars is good, others are middling or 
inferior. 

269-270. If there is to be a dome over the palace or the hall pillars need 
not be constructed, the walls are sufficient. 

# 

271-272. The space inside the palace (temple) around the image or in front 
of it is to be six or eight times that (image). 

273. The vehicle is to be equal to, one and a half time or twice the 
image. 

274. Where the forms of gods are'not mentioned they are to have four 
hands. 

2 275-278. Where there is no mention of weapons, the lower hands 
are to indicate courage and blessings, and the upper hands should have 


1 All these regulations have been framed according to the standard of s®.*thetic 
\©faction prevalent in those times. Even a supeificial study of these canons 
-.of Hindu art is sufficient to convince people of their love of exactness, accuracy 
and mathematical rigidity in the management of secular affairs. Connoisseurs of 

art would do well to take note of these rules laid down by Suki&obaryya. 

2 WW—For Visna. 

trrcr—For Varuna. 

JTTeTT—For Sun. 

For Siva. 

For Laksmi. 

srNrr, For Saraswatl, 

For Gane*a, 
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£ * # £ £ 

sankha (conch), ck.ikra (wheel), ankusa (hook), pdsa (noose), damaru (horn), 
sula (trident), Jcamala (lotus), hdasa tpiteher), sru (vessel used in sacrifice), 
Iddduka (sweet balls), matulungaka (fruit), vind (lyre) ? mdld (garland), or 
book. 

279. Where there is a multiplicity of mouths or heads these should be 
set up in a row. 

280. Each should have its own throat, crown, eyes and ears. 

1 281-3. Where there is a multiplicity of hands, the necks need not 
be separated. The portion above elbows should be slender ; flat nose should 
be [represented] massive. Shoulders should be in deportment as trunks. 

284. The mouths of Brahma are to be placed in four directions 
not in a row). 

285-286. Hayagriva, Varaha, Nrisimha, Granesa ate to be like men 
except in mouths, and Nrisimha except in nails. 

287-288. The images of the worshipped gods are to be made according 
to the above marks whether sitting on the vehicles or on their seats. 

289-291. The images should always be without beards and eyelids and 
of sixteen years of age, have beautiful ornaments and cloths and be painted 
with brightest colours, covered up to the feet by clothes and adorned with 
ornaments. 

2 292-293. The images are not to be constructed with limbs less or 
greater than the fixed proportion. That with less limbs injures the householder, 
and that with more, the artist. 

3 294-295. The too thin image causes perpetual famines and the too 
thick one causes constant diseases. That with hidden joints, bones and veins 
ever increases happiness. 

296. The s&ttvika form of Yisnu’s image is to have hands with blessings, 
courage, conch and lotus. 

297. The sdttvika form of Soma’s image is to have hands with deer 
musical instrument, courage and blessings. 


1 All the hands must issue from the same neck. 

2 The sanction for the observance of the canons of art cannot be stricter than 
what is given here, 

5 The last two lines provide the religious or spiritual samHon to' the 1 2 rules 
of art Here we get the social and economic. 
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298. The sdttvika form of the image of the gold whose mouth is like 
that of the elephant is to have hands with blessings, courage, lotus and Iddduhc 
t sweet balls.) 

299. The sdttvika form of the Sun’s image is to have hands with lotus, 
garland, courage and blessings. 

300. The sdttvika form of dri (Laksmi)’s image is to have hands with 
* 

Vindj^Lunga (fruit), courage and blessings. 

1 301-302. The images of Visnu and other gods may have six separate 
forms through conch, wheel, mace, padma and other weapons. 

303-304. The differences can be distinguished by noticing the upddhis 
(names) as well as the union and separation of limbs. 

* 3 4 5 305-306. If there be an absence of one or two marks in the images 

made by painting, drawing, or of sands; earth and pastes, there is no offence. 

s 307-308. So also defects of measurement are not to be noticed in the 
following images—those made of natural V&iialingas (stones of the Nerbudda 
Valley) or Chandrakantas or of gems found in the Gandaka river. 

4 309. One should consider the defects of proportion in the images of 
stones and metals only. 

310-311. The artist should construct images with white, yellow, red, 
and black stones according to the ages and with others according to one’s 
option. 

s 312-313. The white colour is of sattviha type, the yellow and red of 
the rcljasika , tdmasika type is of black colour—If the other marks described 
above are attendant. * 

314. Images are to be of gold, silver, copper and bronze in the Satya , 
Tretd , Dwdpara and Kali yugas respectively.• 


1 Every sdttvika form may have two types—one described in lines 226*300, and 
the other with weapons in each hand in the place of courage and blessings. The 
rdjasika a.n d tdmasika forms also have two types each. So each 'image may have 
six possible forms. 

' 1 2 The temporary images need not be executed with particular care, it seems 

3 Like the temporaly images, these natural stone images also are to be le¬ 
niently examined. 

The rivers Nerbudda aud Gandaka are mentioned as being sources of stones 
and gems used in the sculptor’s art. 

4 Those which are to be durable and which require human skill for the execu¬ 
tion , require to be tested very minutely and must satisfy the conditions of good art 
as elaborated above 

| 

5 Having described the stones to be used according to the Yugas, Sukr&oh&ry. 

ya no.w fixes ifae mttals for each. * 
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315-316. Sankara’s image is to be of white colour, Visnu’s to be black 

that of the Sun, Sakii (Parvati or Sankara’s wife) and Ganesa to be copper- 
coloured (red). 

317. The images may be of iron or lead according to one’s purposes—say 
the sages. 

m 

318-319. For purposes of worship, whether temporary or permanent, 
the images should be constructed according to the marks fixed for palaces, &c., 
not others (without the proper marks) which are the destroyers of happiness. 

? 320. The marks of images are known from the relations between the * 
adorer and the adored. 

3 321-323. Through the strength of the virtues of the worshipper who 
has his heart always fixed on God the defects of images go for nothing in a 
moment. The particular vehicle of a deity should be placed in front of the 
canopy before him. 

324-326. ' Garuda has two hands, beautiful eyes, bills and wings, human 
form, the mouth like bills, a crown, and a bracelet with a charm, has his palms 
closed (in devotion), head bent low, and eyes fixed towards the lotus feet of 
the adored. 

327. The birds that have become vehicles of gods can assume any forms 
they like. So also the lion, the bull and other animals. 

328. The vdhcma or vehicle should be placed in the hall before the 
image. 

329-330. These are always to be made according to their names and 
forms, well adorned and in meditative posture in the hall before the god. 

331-334. The tiger has the form of a cat, yellow colour, black marks 
(stripes), huge physique and no manes. The lion has a thin waist* large 
eyebrows, big eyes, a young appearance, manes, grey colour and black marks. 

335. The difference between the lion and the tiger is only in manes and 
marks, not in appearance. 

336-339. Ganesa is to have an elephant’s faee, man’s form, long ears, 
big belly, thick but very short neck, thick legs, thick hands, long trunk, 


1 The*character of the image may be known from the attitude of the worship¬ 
per and the purposes of his worship. 

3 Even if the image be ill executed the worshipper by his virtues and 4#TOfciou 
can make up for the deficiencies. 
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left tooth (tusk) suppressed, his own vehicle, and the trunk bent towards the 
left like a slightly curved rod. 

340. The image is to be made with joints, bones and veins hidden and 
according to the proper measurements. 

341-342. The trunk is to be four talas and a half. The head is to be 
ten angulas , the eyebrows four angulas . 

343, The nose is the upper lip. The end of the trunk is to have a 
puskara• 

t 

3.44. The length of the ear is ten angulas and the width oight angulas , 

345, The space between the two ears is two angulas in addition to one 

tala * 

346, The circumference of the head is thirty-six angulas , 

347* The circumference of the head round the eyes is also thirty-six 

348* The circumference round the bottom of the eyes at the origin of 
• « 

the trunks is two angulas in addition to two tdlas (twenty-six angulas ). 

349. The circumference of the end of the trunk and of the puskara is ten 
angulas, 

350. The length of the throat is three angulas , its circumference is thirty 
angulas* 

351. The circumference of the belly is four lulas, 

352. The length of the belly should be made six or eight angulas by the 

artists. 

0 

353. The tusk is six angulas in length, the circumference of its origin 
is also that. 

354. The lower lip is six angulas . The puskara is to have a lotus, 

« 

355-356, The circumference of the origin of the thigh is thirty-six 
angulas . That of the end of the thigh is twenty-three angulas. 

357. The circumference of the origin of the legs is twenty angulas. 

358. The circumference of the origin of the hand is greater than that of 
the end by one or two angulas . 

359. The space between the eye and the ear is four angulas . 

360-361. The space between the ends o£ the eyes, .centres of the eyes 
and the origins of the eyes is ten, seven and six angulas, respectively. This is 
the opinion pf experts with regard to Ganesa’s image, 
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362. The height and thickness of the breasts of women is five anemias. 

363. The circumference of the waist of women is two angulus in addition 
to three talas. 

364. The limbs of the female have all to be made up in seven talas. 

365. In the image of seven talas the face is to be twelve an aulas. 

366. The height of bdlas (or infants) varies. 

367. The neck of the sisu (very young child) is short and the head thick. 

368. The head does not grow in the same proportion as the limbs below the 
neck. 

369. The whole body below the neck is to be four times and a half of the 

face. 

370-371. The body from below the neck to the suna (genital organ) is to 
be twice the face. From the sakthi (or thighs) to the end the space is two times 
the face. The hands are two times and a half of the face! 

372. There is no rule about the thickness but it should be made accord¬ 
ing as it looks beautiful. 

373. The child begins to grow daily and very fast after the fifth year. 

2 374. The female has all the parts of her body fully developed in her 
sixteenth year, the male in the twentieth. 

375. Then each deserves the full measurements of the sev&Wcik-type. 

376. Somebody acquires beauty even in childhood, others in young or 
old age. 

» 

377. The length of the throat below the face is three angulas. The heart 
is nine angulas. 

• * 

878. The belly and abdomen (vasti) each is eighteen angulas . 

m * 

379. The knees are to be three angulas each, the legs eighteen angulas 

each. 

. t U I — - Mm . T i l.... . . . ■ ■■.a m i .... ..'I T ill. I' —— ..—— 

1 The limbs below the neck develop in size with years, not the head. Hence 
the head must be thick from the beginning. 

* Here are the ideas about growth, development, puberty, <fcc., of humau beings 
that prevailed in Sukr^ 
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1 380. The space from the ankle to the end is to be three' angulas in the 
image of seven idles . 

381* The throat is to be of angulas of the number of Vedas (four), the 

■t * 

breast ten angolas. 

» * 

382. The belly is to be ten angolas, the abdomen ten angulas. 

* * 

383. The thigh is to be twenty-one angulas , the knees four angulas . 

384. The legs to be twenty-one angulas. From the ankle to the end 
the space is four cmgulas. 

2 385. This is the proportion of limbs in an image of eight Mas. 

386-387. The face as well as the breast are thirteen angulas each. The 
belly as well as the abdomen are ten angulas each. 

388. The end from the ankle as well as the throat are five angulas each. 

389. The thighs as well as the legs are twenty-six angulas each. 


1 The measurements of the seven -tala types— 
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measurements of the eighfc-fc^a-type : — 
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! 390. In an image o£ ten tulas there should he a mam at the head, 
measuring one anmda. 

_ „ & 

391. In an image of ten talas the hands are to be fifteen anyulas. 

2 392. In the images of less height (L e., eight or seven talas) they are 
to he less by two angulas in each case. 

393. Grace should be given to each image according to fitness. 

395. In the image of ten talas the feet are to be fifteen anemias. 

s 396-397. In the images of greater height the skilled artist should give 
one angula more to the-face and other limbs per total increase of one tala . 

398-99. The images of Asuras, Pisaehas and Itaksasas are to have long 
thighs and legs, to be ferocious, cruel and vehement or sometimes very lean 
and thin. 


1 Measurements of the ten tala type 
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3 This is expressed by the following table: — 




Elevemf^a-type, Twelve tala type. 

Thirteen-tdfadype 

( 1 ) ipr 

14 

15 


16 

( 2 ) trim 

6 

7 


8 

(3) 

14 

15 


16 

cfcC. 

&c. 

&c. 


&c. 

But the total heights iu these oases do not amount to 11 talas , 12 [talas, &c. 

The lines therefore, do not give the measurements of the whole image of 11, 12, 

or 13 talas, but only that of the 

T(x% or foot. That 

is, the foot is to be lengthened 

by one angula if the image be lengthened by 1 tala. 


X 
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1 400. In the images of less height the feet are to be less by one ana ala. 

! 401-2. In all measurements the middle finger is not to be less than five 
cmgulas or greater than six. 

403-4. The artist should always design the appearance of the young ; very 
rarely that of the infant, but never that of the old. 

405-6. The king should always set up such gods'in the kingdom, and 
should every year perform festivals in their honour. 

407. He should never keep in the temple images broken or made according 
to false measurements. 

3 408. He should also repair carefully the gods and temples. 

4 409-10. ‘ He should always worship the gods and see the entertainments 
in their honour but never apply his mind to self-enjoyment. 

5 411-12. The king should also celebrate the festivals that are observed 
by the people, and should enjoy happiness when they are happy and be aggrieved 
when they are in grief. 


* The line 400 is to be taken with 1 395 They give the- measurements of 
the feet of images of ten tdlas and less then ten tdlas 

L. 396 also gives the measurements of the foot tit? in the case of images of 
greater height, though the construction seems to point to not only the measurements 
of the foot but also other limbs of images of greater height 

The idea is that if the image be shortened by one tdla % the foot will be shorten- 
ed by one a^gula ; and if the image be lengthened by one tdla, the foot will be 
lengthened by one angular 

3 For the images of seven, eight, nine, or any number of tdlcffthe length of 
of the middle finger is fixed between five and six angulas. 

* The king should always be on the watch for the repair of old temples, palaces 
and images. 

4 Amusements and entertainments on the occasions of the festivals are conse* 
orated to the gods—should not be regarded as means of self-enjoyment. 

Here is the very spirit of Hindu Sociology which make every thing human, an 
offering to the gods and the whole life a prepetual consecration to their service, 

5 The festivals are not all to be of a religious nature. The king should 
sympathise and take part in the folksongs and popular festivals also. 
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1 1. The king should punish the winked l>y administering justice. 

2. The subjects who are made to observe his orders are always under his 

M 

authority. 

4f 

3. The wicked man is the destroyer of good, an enemy o£ the State and 
the propagator of vices. 

4. The furtherance of the good of the people and their protection are 
necessary. 

5. The destruction of enemies means the prevention of them from com¬ 
mitting injuries. 

6. The punishment of the wicked means the prevention of wicked actions 
by them. 


7-8. Vyamhdra or judicial proceeding is that which, by discriminating 
the good from the evil, ministers to the virtues of both the people and the 
king and furthers their interests. 

$-11. The king should attentively look after lawsuits (vyavaJulras) by 
freeing himself from anger and greed according to the dictates of Dharma 
Sastras,—-in the company of the Chief Justice, AmtUt/a, Brahmana and Priest. 


12-13. He should never singly try the cases of two parties or hear their 
statement. Neither the wise king nor the councillors are ever to try in secret. 


14-15. The causes of partiality and imputation are five in number ;_ 

passion, cupidity, fear, malice and secret information from the parties. 

16-17. The king who does not perform his civic duties well has undoub¬ 
tedly to rot in the hell. 

18-19. The enemies soon overpower the king who through delusion and 
passion decides cases against the dictates of Sastras. 

5 20-21. The actions of kings without help (of councillors) lead to hell 
and destruction, take away the fear of the enemy’s army and ruin life and 
wealth. 

* 

/ 

22. So the king should decide cases according to the Sastras. 


1 The Section deals principally with laws and administration of justice, 
s igfsrgf Army, afhsr Grains, wealth* 
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23-26. Where the king cannot personally attend to administration o£ 
justice he should appoint Brahmanas who are versed in Yedas, self-con trolled, 
high-born, impartial, unagitated and calm, and who fear next life, are religious- 
minded, active and devoid of anger. 

27-28. If the Bralmiana be not learned enough, the king should appoint 
a Ksatriya (for the purpose), or a Vaisya who is versed in Dharma Sastras, 
but reject the Sudra. 

1 29-30. The king should always appoint men of the caste to which he 
himself belongs, for most members of the royal caste are likely to be well- 

31-32. The justices are to be conversant with actions, character and 
attributes of people, impartial to both enemies and friends, to know the duties 
of men and arc to be truthful. 

2 33-34. Those who are not idle, who are masters over anger, passions 
and greed, and who speak gentle are to be appointed to offices by the king 
from all castes. 

3 35-36. The cultivators, the artisans, the artists, the usurers, corpora¬ 
tions, the dancers, the ascetics and thieves should decide their disputes according 
to the usage of their guild, &c. 

4 37. It is impossible to detect them through others’ help. So they are 
to be found out with the help of persons born of (i.e. } connected with) them. ■ 

38-39. The king, who desires his own welfare, should refrain from giving 
any* decisive opinion in a dispute among Brahmanas regarding the interpreta¬ 
tion of a procedure of sacrificial ritual. 

40. The king should have the cases of the ascetics investigated by the 
traividyas or those who are versed in the Yedas. 

41. He should not himself decide the cases of those who practise the 
occult arts, through fear of exciting their anger. 

42-43. The king should not offer advice to those who are versed in all 
branches ef learning, those who are of superior caste and character and to the 
preceptors, masters and ascetics. 

1 In II. 23-32 the qualifications of men who are to study the cases acd help 
the kiug in the administration of justice have beeu described. They are generally 
to be learned Biahmanas, but if Biahmanas are not available, may be ohosen from 

any caste except Sudras, especially from the royal caste. 

3 Ordinary Officers may be chosen from any caste. 

3 Cultivators^ srftr—Corporation's, guilds, compauy of traders or those 
dealing in some articles- 

4 Laymen cannot detect the character of these persons. So investigation re? 
garding such persons should be carried on through members of those professions. 
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1 11-45. The foresters are to be tried with the help of foresters, mer¬ 
chants by merchants, soldiers by soldiers, and in the village (affairs are to be 
administered) by persons who live with both parties (Le., neighbours). 

3 46-47. Those persons are the best judges of the merits of the case who 
live in the places where the two parties stand and where the disputed matters 
and grounds of quarrel exist. 

48-49 The king should, however, appoint officers who are virtuous, well- 
tried and capable of bearing the burden of the administration of justice like 
bulls. 

50-51. The assembly in which there are seven, five or even three Brah- 

manas versed in human affairs, the Vedas and Dharma Sastra is (august and 
solemn) like one on the occasions of sacrifices. 

3 52. The merchants who are judicious should be made hearers there. 

4 53. The man who knows the Dharma can speak whether appointed or 
unappointed. 

54, He speaks the voice of God who knows the Sastra. 

5 55-56. Either one should not come to the council (Court) or should 
speak truthfully. That man is a sinner who keeps silence or utters falsehood. 

57-58. Those families, corporations or associations which are known in¬ 
timately to the king should investigate other cases excepting robbery and theft. 

6 59-60. The S(rents (corporations) will try cases not tried by the Kulas 

. (families), the Ganas (communities) will try the cases left by the Srenis , and 

the officers will try the cases not decided by the Ganas. 

* 

61-62. The councillors are superior to the kulas , and the adhyak&a or chief 
officer in charge of justice is superior to the councillors. And the king is 
higher than all—the dictator of what should be done and what not. 


1 Here is something like a trial by peers. 

2 This is the principle of local judges for local cases. 

3 Something like a jury of merchants is implied. 

4 Eveu outsiders who know the law can give their opinions on the cases in 
dispute 

5 Outsiders are allowed the fall liberty of attending courts of justice and giv¬ 
ing their own opinions on the affairs in dispute. BesideSj there is the regularly 
constituted jury of merchants. This account of the administration of justice an¬ 
ticipates the modern practice in some very important points. 

6 The jjiW, the and the ipTT are the three sucoesssively higher organiaa* 
tions of self adjudication. When and where these three fail the king with his 
officers is to interfere. 

24 
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1 63-64. Superior intelligence grows gradually through the investiga¬ 
tion o£ cases of low, average and high importance. 

2 65-OG. The man who has studied only one Sastra cannot investigate a 
case properly. So in all oa^es the king should appoint men who know good 
many Sastras. 

•J 

67. What only one man says can even be the law if he is spiritually 
minded. 

68 69. The cases hive to bo tried by the king separately with men of 
various grades of intelligence once, twice, thrice or four times, 

70-71. The man who can satisfy the plaintiff and defendant, the council¬ 
lors, the clerk and the an lienee by his good methods of work should be an 
assistant, 

72-73. The ten requisites in the administration of justice are the king, 

officers, councillors, Sinr'di Stldt'us* accountant, clerk, gold, lire, water and 

« 

one’s own men. 

74-75, That court is like a heaven in which the king notices these ten 
requisites and studies the cases. 

76. The £unction j of these ten are being mentioned separately, 

77, The Alhjaksi is the speaker, the king is the president, the council- 
lors are the investigators. 


&e. 


78. Smriti tells of the rules about recital of penance and gifts, 


79. Gold and fire are intended for the swearing of oaths, and water for 
the thirsty and the nervous. 


80, The accountant is to count the money. The clerk is to write proper- 

h’- 

81-8*2, The accountant and the clerk are to be versed in lexicon and the 
significance of words, well up in accounts, honest, and trained in the use of 
various alphabets. 

2 83-81. A court of justice is that place where the study of the 

1 The lowest officers and orgauisitiou have to try the most insignificant cases 
end their intelligence, therefore, is of an inferior grade. Those that are higher in 
the judicial scale have to display a higher grade of skill iu older to be able to coj>e 
with the higher responsibilities entrusted to them. So theie is a regular grade or 
hieraichy of intelligent beings 

3 Human and social affairs being veiy complex canuot be investigated by a 
single science The judges should, therefore, be musters of many arts and sciences 
hi order io discharge their duties satisfactorily. 

3 ^Er^TXrrW-i are tlie science of the secular interests of man. The place which 
thesg interests ^cording to the j s the vr^fvr^rt^r* 
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social, economic and political interests of man takes place according to the 
dictates of Dharma Sastras. 

85-85. The king should enter the court modestly together with the 
Brahmanas and the ministers who know state-craft, with the object of investi¬ 
gating the cases. 

87. He should proceed with the work after taking the seat of justice. 

88. He should put questions to the parties by being equal to both. 

1 89-91. The king should perform his duty by carefully studying the 
customs that are followed in countries and that are mentioned in the Hasiras, 
as well as those that are practised by castes, villages, corponiilons f and 
families. 

2 92-93. Those customs that have been introduced in the country, caste 
or race should be maintained in the same condition, for otherwise the people get 
agitated. 

94. In the southern countries maternal uncles' daughters are married by 
Brahmanas. 

95-95. In Madhyadesa the artisans and artists are beef-eaters, men are all 
flesh-eaters, woman are addicted to intercourse with others than their own 
husbands. 

97. In the North the women drink wine and are touchable when they are 
menstruated. 

98. People of Khasa country marry the widows of their brothers. 

3 99. These people do not deserve penance and punishment because of 
these actions. 

1 In deciding upon a ease and pei forming his viz,, the administration 

of justice, the king should be v.ery circumspect He should carefully find^out the 
customs that are local, temporal, social, domestic, national, etc. For VHT differs 
not only with time and place but also with and 

2 Sukrach&ryya always advocates the maintenance and preservation of the cus¬ 
toms of the folk—a very sound maxim for winning the heirfc of the people. Ha is 
thus not a supporter of the theory of absolute virtues and vices. According to him 
diametrically opposite practices may be both good if they are onsfcomaiily followed 
by cei tain sections of the community. \Yhat is praiseworthy in one locality may 
be coudemuable in another But the king must be a respecter of the laws of na¬ 
tions, and should not abolis l the vestiges of past life or national characteristics 
in the mania intorduoing uniformity, 

3 In 11 94^,—8 a few customs are narrated. These are absolutely local and 

racial, says Snki&chihyya. They are practised as virtues or, at any rate, not 
inconsistent with a strictly moral and civilised life according to the ideas obtain, 
ing there, though they may be despise! in other parts of the same country and by 
other races Thus what people in one part of the country would regard as abmdute 
unchastity, through depravity and most heinous social crime or objectionable 
domestic pratiee, peoples in other parts follow as though quite social and moral, , 
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1 100-101 * Those whose customs have been received by traditions and 
were practised by their ancestors are not to be condemned foi following those 
customs, not others. 

* 

102-105. In Kali Yuga the king should repress those by severe punish¬ 
ments who are covetous of others’ wives and wealth, who are proud of their 
little learning, and little fortune, habituated to the rites and practices of Tantras, 
and apathetic to the Vedas. 

2 106. The king should administer NytLya in the noon and Smriti in the 
morning. 

3 107-108. But for cases of murder, thieving, robbery and felonies there 
is no fixed time. These should be adjudicated at once. 

109-111. Seeing the king seated on the throne together with his minis¬ 
ters, the plaintiff should go to him after carefully considering or writing out 
what he has to inform him or what has been injured by somebody. 

112. He should bend low and submit his petition by folding his hands in 
submission. 

113-114. The king with the ministers after receiving him duly should 
first console and appease him and then commence the trial (discharge his 
duty). 

115-117. He should then enquire of the plaintiff standing before him 
submissively 4 What is your business F What is your grief F Don’t be afraid. 
By which ruffian, when and under what circumstances have you been oppres¬ 
sed F J 

118. Having thus interogated him the king should hear what he says. 

119. The clerk should write down his statements in the character and 
language which are prevalent. 

120-121. The clerk who writes anything different from what is said by 
the plaintiff and the defendant should be chastised by the king boldly as a 
thief. 


1 Having descubed certain local usages Snkr&eh&ryya is referring to some 
longstanding customs. If certain usages have been handed down from generations 
and are practised among certain peoples by tradition they are not to be held as 
offenders. But other persous who have not those traditions are to be punished if 
found practising them. 

8 Morning is the time for adjudicating cases which involve application of the 
socio-religious regulations laid down in the Smpitis and daytime is fixed for oases 
which involve the htOach of laws made by (he king, etc, 

3 JSenous cases lo be tiled immediately. 
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122. The councillors should not speak or accept what has been thus 
(wrongly) written. 

123. The king should punish like thieves those persons who extort 
written statements from anybody. 

124. In the absence of the king the chief justice should put these 
questions. 

125-126. The Pr&dvmika is so called because he asks questions (and is 

therefore Prat) and analyses cases, judges disputes or states what should be 

$ 

done and what not (and is therefore Viatica), 

127. Those who are good for councils are councillors. 

1 128-129. If oppressed by enemies with means transgressing the law 
and the established usage, a person complains to the king, it will form the 
subject-matter of law-suit. 


2 130. The king should never himself fabricate a false case, nor even his 


officers. 


2 131-132. The king should not through passions, greed, anger or his 
own information try cases that have not been presented for judgment. 

133-134. But he should even without any complaint take up for adjudi¬ 
cation cases of chhalas (misdemeanour), aparddhas , felonies and cases in which 
the king himself is a party, on hearing of these through Si/ehakas, Flatterers , 
and Stobhahas. 

135-136. A Stobhaka is he who not appointed by the king, gives first 
information of a crime, for the sake of money,—a conduct censured by the 
Sastras. 


138-139. The Suchaha is he who has been appointed by the king to 
know of others’ offences and after knowing them informs the king. 

4 140-141. Destroyers of roads, slanderers, those who jump across one*s 
w r alls, destroyers of water-reservoirs and of houses. 

142-143. Those who fill up the ditches, publishers of king’s im¬ 
perfections, trespassers into inner apartments, trespassers into bedrooms, 

1 If somebody is injured by others through measures antagonistic to Smriti 
and A ohara, and if he applies to the king for redress there is a complaint or cftreffpc 
formed* 

2 The Government is to take no cognisance of affahs unless presented by’the 

interested parties, 

& The king^is not to take the initiative in these matters. He should try only 
those cases that are bronght before him For adjudication. 

* fe re i R —Water reservoir The enumeration of the ’‘STtrCPT, which the 
king is himself to bring up for adjudication, like that of the aits and sciences, 
also gives a socio-economic picture of the ancient times, 



trespassers into store-rooms, trespassers into the kitchen, those who stand by 
dinners without appointment. 

1 145-146. Those who spit or commit nuisance or pass wind before the 
kincr intentionally, those who sit in heroic postures before the king, those who 
sit in the front of the king. 

147-148. Those who dress themselves better than the king, those who 
approach the king impatiently and in an unmannerly way, those who enter 
by backdoors, those who come at the wrong hour. 

149-150. Those who sleep in royal beds, those who use royal seats, those 
who use king’s shoes, those who sleep before the king, those who sit before the 
king, those who climb before the king, those who sit before the king Ij ing on 

the bed. 

151-152. Those who serve the king’s enemies, those who sit without 
seats offered by the king, those who use others dress, ornaments and gold, &c. 

153-154. Those who take betel of themselves and begin to ,chew it, 
those who talk or speak without permission, those who insult or defame the 
king. 

155-156. Those who appear before the king with only one cloth, those 
who come when rubbing oil, or with dishevelled hair, who come shamelessly,-or 
with painted bodies or with garlands on or while shaking the clothes. 

157-158. Those who come before the king with head covered (by a 
turban), those who are skilled in picking holes in others’ pockets, those who 
are addicted to gambling, drinking, &c. 9 and those who try to see their noses,^ 
ears and eyes, 

159-160. Those who pick teeth, those w ! ho cleanse the ear, those who 
blow the nose before the king,—these are the fifty sorts of chhalas or discourt¬ 
esies shown to a king. 

161-162. Disobeying the king’s orders, murder of women, intermixture 
of castes^ adultery, thieving, pregnancy without husband. 

163-164. Harshness of words, speaking slang, severity of punishment, 
and the destruction of foetus—these ten are aparddhas or felonies. 

165-166. The wrong-doer, the destroyer of grains, the man who sets 
fire to houses, the seditionist, the man who counterfeits coins. 

167-168. The man who discloses the king’s secrets, the man who rescues 

m 

the prisoner, the man who sells or makes a gift or partitions the property 
of another of which he is not the owner, or who punishes another. 

1 Thsse are offences against) the mesa! sense-and social etiquette of the coni* 
munity. 
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169-170. The man who stops the heating 0 £ drums (public, procla¬ 
mations), falsely claims unclaimed goods, or who misappropriates the king’s 
taxes, and mutilates bodies— 

1 171, These are the twenty-two eases, which the sages say, are Rd- 
jajneya, ie. 3 offences against the State. 

172-173. The complainant should be punished*if he be insolent, 
vehement in speech and ferocious in dress, vain, and rough, sit on the seat 
of the judges and is boastful. 

A 

174. An Aveduuu or plaint is that which is said to the king by < the 
plaintiff. 

175. The language in which it is said to the PnUlAetUco should be 
very intelligible. 

2 176-177. The councillors having got that ease should interrogate the 
plaintiff duly, should have more evidences (than presented by him; or curtail 
their number. 

178. The king should have the depositions signed by the complainant 
and then seal it with his seal. 

3 179-181. The king should by exemplary punishment deprive those 
judges and officers of their jurisdiction who without carefully considering 
the cases pass sentences through fear, greed or passions. 

182. The king should first discriminate the eases as to their cognisabilify 
before (accepting them for trial.) 

183. The king should dismiss the plaintiff after his plaint has been 
duly framed and accepted. 


1 The twenty-two Include the 10 aparadhas together with the offences mention¬ 
ed in lines 165 70 

These twelve are offences against State or commonwealth while the 
are mainly offences against society, morality and i eligion, whereas the ^pra are 
offences against the person of the king. 

The TT^f^^r offences must he hi ought for trial at the king’s own initiative 
because the Government itself is the party offended against. The are offences 
against the king himself, ujid therefore unless he himself takes cognisance of these, 
these would remain unpunished, and people would forget maiinai 9 , etiquette and 
the rule of civilised life. The s&TrrrVTs aie offences against the community, and as 
the king \b the guardian of morals and religion and head of the -society it is his 
function to find out the breaches of social discipline or the pe. petratiou of serious - 
social crimes 

2 Tfsfw—The complaint, the case brought forward by the accuser, the case. % 

The judge should demand for more witnesses if necessary and cui tail their 

number at times. 

3 FJjFznT—In order (hat they may remembpr their offences in cmelessly trying 
the cases. 
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1 184-188. The plaintiff should by royal order appoint truthful, honest, 
active and well-armed men to keep under detention the defendant (who 
refuses to make certain statements and ignores his complaint) until he is 
summoned for trial and examination. 

2 189-190. The detentions as regards to certain places, times, foreign 
countries, and activities—these are tire four kinds of asedha or detentions. 
The man who is thus forebidden, must not go beyond them. - 

3 191-192. The man who goes beyond the limits of asedha , in binding down 
the defendant by restraining his calls of nature or harsh words and treatment 
should be punished. 

4 193-194. The man who violates the asedha and the periods of Asedha , 
Le., breaks the restrictions imposed upon his liberty should he puinished. 
If doing otherwise, the man who imposes the asedha should be punished, 

195-196. The king should summon by warrant or by officers the man 
against whom people complain as having committed or threatened some wrong. 

6 197-198. The judicious man should suspect men from their associations, 
past deeds or marks of offences. 

1 grRSqrsT--Who talks irrelevant and dues not stick tp the questions asked of 
him, i e , evades them and lefuses to make statements. 

gsRTEFrf-—'Who ignores or defies his plaints. 

—Should bring under control, bring to bay. 

2 =35|T%vr—Limitations of movements. 

(1) Certain places are forbidden, the prisoner is confined to 
ceitain places. 

(2) ^TSFT&^T—-Periods of time during which the prisoner will not be free 
to do anything he likes but will be compelled to commit or omit oertaiu things. 

(3) 5rgfT^T?r , er—Distant places forbidden. The man will not be allowed 
to go beyond a certain area. 

(4; —Certain activities forbidden. The man will be bouud down 

to preserve pence, will not be allowed to speak certain things, 

3 The suf^rijr ‘ or bouud down ’ man must not be prevented from responding to 
calls of nature. He must not be accorded au unnecessarily cruel treatment iu 
words and aetious, 

4 The prisoner or the defendant should be punished only in the act of violat¬ 
ing tk0 restrictions imposed upon him. 

5 rTrSfa— Actual commission. Wat rant issued over the king’s signature. 

8 Grounds of suspicion 

ill Bad companions, (2) STggrTfifH — Known habits, (3. — Stolen goods. 

If they are found on Somebody’s possession he is caught red-handed. 
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1 199-201, The king should not summon diseased people, children, old men, 
men in danger, men with many activities, those who fear the failure of works 
undertaken, those who are busy with the king’s affairs and festivities, drunk, 
mad, foolish and sick servants. 

202-203. The young maids who have no relatives, high class ladies, women 
who have just delivered children and are in the lying-in room, high caste girls, 
women whose masters are not unknown. 

204-205. Persons about to be married, the sickly, persons about to 
undertake sacrifices l * 3 * 5 persons who are accused in other cases, persons doing 
work for the State. 

206-207. Cowherds tending the cattle, agriculturists in the harvest 
seasons, artists and artisans at their work, and soldiers in times of war. 

208-209. Minors who are not yet masters of their affairs, messengers, 
persons engaged in charitable works, men in danger—these men are not to be 
bound down and not to be summoned as witnesses. 

210-211. If the bound-down man violates the limitations imposed upon 
him when swimming a river, crossing a forest or going through a difficult 
region or in times of revolutions, he is not guilty (and should not be punished). 

212-213. After knowing the circumstances of the case, the time, place, as 
well as the importance of the events, the king may summon the diseased (and 
others who have been mentioned above as not to be summoned) by conveyances 
in important cases. 

214-215. The king should also summon in serious cases those who have 
retired to forests after knowing of the complaints against them. 

3 216-218. Representatives have to be appointed by the plaintiff and 
defendant who do not know the legal procedure or who are busy with other 
affairs, or who are not good speakers, who are foolish, mad and old and females, 
children and the diseased. 

219. Friends also may be appointed to answer queries. 

220-221. The king should accept cases even if they are brought forward 
by father, mother, friend, brother, and other relatives. 

8 222-223. If somebody has a thing done by somebody appointed by him, 
the work done by the latter is known to be done by the former. 

l Diseased. Those who fear lest there be a failure 

of works already under taken. 

3 Pleaders and lawyers are to represent such persons and state their oases 
as their own. 

* The theory underlying the appointment of the pleaders is this. For the time 
being they become the defendant’s and complaiuant’s other selves so to speak, 

become in fact the defendants and complainants. The proxy becomes the original 
by a sort of legal fiction for the purposes of answering queries and asking questions. 

25 
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224. The lawyer’s fee is one-sixteenth of the interests involved {Le., the 
the value defended or realised), 

225. Or the fee is one-twentieth, or one-fortieth or one-eightieth or one 
hundred and sixtieth portion, &c. 

226. Pees to be small in proportion as the amount of value or interest under 
trial increases. 

227. If there be many men who are appointed as pleaders in combination 
they are to be paid according to some other way. 

228. Only the man who knows the law and knows the Dharma should be 
appointed (as pleader). 

1 229, The king should punish the pleader who receives fees otherwise.' 

3 280. The pleader is to be appointed not at the will of the king. 

231. If the pleader acts otherwise through greed he deserves punishment. 

232-233. If somebody is neither a brother, nor the father, nor son, nor a 
pleader, but speaks on others’ interests (i.e., for or against the two parties) 
he should be punished. 

234-235. Those women who are subordinate to the king, prostitutes, 
those who have no families, and the women who are degraded may be summoned 
to the court* 

236-237, If after the plaint has been lodged the two parties die, their 
sons who know of the case should be the cognisable parties ; otherwise the king 
should withdraw the case from trial. 

238-241, In the cases of murder, thieving, adultery, taking forbidden 
food, abduction, harshness, forgery, sedition and robbery there are to be no 
lawyers as representatives (of defendants). The perpetrators are to answer 
personally. 

242-243. The king should punish according to offence the man who does 
not respond to summons owing to the vanity of his men and money. - 

3 244-245. Having noticed that the defendant who has been brought 
by the messenger has other engagements the king should take suitable security 
for his appearance. 

1 SPrUrerT—Does it mean other than the rate fixed or “other than WRIT and 

” P He may be punished if he takes exorbitantly or if he practises with¬ 
out knowing the law, &o 

* king cauuot appoint any pleader he likes to a case, It is the intereitcd 
parties who should engage the services of the lawyers in whom they have con¬ 
fidence. 

5 Seourity, oni> w!ip j?tapdg bail. fvr^RfTT—pleader who 

Hpresentg the oas§, f 
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1 246-243. 4 1 shall pay what is not paid by this man, I shall present him 

before yon (at certain dates), I shall make him present a pawn. You have no 
fear from him. I shall do what is not done by him. Such and such is his 
occupation (and means of living). He does not swear falsely.’ 

249-251. The Pvatiblm or security is to be taken from both parties. He 
is to be non-slothful, a good speaker, trusted by the people, renowned, weal¬ 
thy, and capable of investigating cases. 

252-254. To prevent forgery and fabricating false evidence, the king who 
wants truth should keep both the parties under detention for studying the case. 
They may be maintained by themselves or by the State but will have to main¬ 
tain their families with their own incomes. 

1 255-256. Men varsed in legal affairs know a sddliya to be the case that 
is free from unintelligible propositions and attended with good evidence, and 
the paksa to be the ‘object’ or person who is definite and human. 

3 257-258. The defects of language (i.e., statements) are ambiguity, 
meaninglessness, absence of evidence and agruments, under or over-statement, 
and omission. 

259-260. One should give up the following defects of paksa or 4 subject- 
matter of law suit, ’ vis., uncommon, niravddha (vexatious and frivolous), use¬ 
less, contradictory, incomprehensible. 

4 261-262. An apraiiddha paksa (uncommon) is that which was never 
seen or heard of by anybody, e.g., “ I have been cursed by the dumb, tortured 
by the son of a barren lady. ” 

263-265. ‘ This man reads or sings sweetly, and enjoys in his own house, 

. this man has his gate on the street near my house ’ this is known to be a niravd¬ 
dha paksa (frivolous), 

* 

266-268. The following is nisprayojana (useless) : ‘ This my son-in-law 
enjoys with my daughter.’ ‘ This barren woman does not bear child, ’ ‘ Why 
this dead man does not speak.’ These are known as asddhya and contradictory 
respectively. 

269-270. ‘People do not sympathise with me in my grief and pleasures.’ 
This is nirartha , i.e. t worthless. 

1 These are the statements of the man who stand bail before the king. He 
has to promise certain things in these words. 

etc.,—who promises aud guarantees that the party ha« ‘credit* and is 
a reliable man. nnfvT~*pawn, mortgage. 

8 —The object must not be non-human Only human objects are 

cognisable. 

* Here are the possible defects gf r r g K fo r of which the firw must be free* 

4 Such are impossible or absurd statements. 
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271-272. The plaintiff who after having mentioned his ease gives that 
up or contradicts himself by taking some other side is a mean man and must 
be punished. 

273-274. After the ptirvapaksa or plaint has been determined, corrected 
according to what is acceptable and what is not, and well discussed, the uttara - 
paksa or the defenedant’s version is to be written. 

1 275-276. The plaintiff is to be questioned first, then the defendant. 
The chief justice is to I'eeeive answers to the queries through the officers. 

277-279. The reply to the plaint is to be written in the presence of the 
plaintiff so as to cover the whole case and give the essential points in no vague 
words and in a manner intelligible without comments. 

280-281. That reply is inadmissible which is doubtful, too little, or too 
much and partial, i.e., covers only an aspect of the case. 

282. One should not say anything unless asked, otherwise one is punish¬ 
able. 

283-284. The defendant who does not reply to the plaint presented, is 
to be controlled by the application sdma aud other means. 

285-286. By cross-questioning should he disclosed those facts which 
may have been suppressed by both parties in their statements through wick¬ 
edness or ignorance. 

287-288. There are four kinds of reply—admission, denial, pratyavas - 
hcmdana (admission with justification) and pdrmnydyavldiii (res judicata). 

289-290. A confession of judgment or admission or pratipatti is that in 
which the defendant acknowledges as real what has been said by the complainant. 

291-292. The denial is that in whieh the defendant after hearing the 
plaint objects to it, whether in point of fact or language. 

293-294. 4 1 do not know of it, ’ 4 this is false/ 4 1 was not there then, ’ 

4 1 was not born then. ’ These are the four species of denials. 

2 295-296. A pratyavaskandanct is that in which the defendant while ad¬ 
mitting the statements of the plaintiff, justifies them owing to the existence of 
other facts. 

297-29-8. The pfirvamjdya or prdngnydya is that in which the past his¬ 
tory of the case is referred to <?.$., in which the defendant says that in this 
very case the plaintiff was defeated by him sometime ago (res judicata). 

299-300. Prdngnydya is of three kinds. I shall prove by presentation 
of the old judgment, or evidence of the officers and judges or by witness that 
I defeated him on the last occasion. 

1 The couueillois aud officers or to cross both parties. 

3 It is something lik? an intellectual tug of war between the two parties. 
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301-302. Those officers who do not receive the statements of the two 
parties in the presence of each other are punishable like thieves. 

303-304. A lamina is the document of the actions (hriya) of both the 
parties after these have been recorded, corrected, and made faultless. 

1 305-306. The four divisions of a case are first, the P&rraptfksa or 
plaintiff’s statement, secondly, the Uttara or reply of the defendant, thirdly, 
the Krlyd or actions of the two parties in the conducting of the suit, and lastly, 

the Emi'tyu or decision and judgment. 

* 

307. The Sddhya or case is said to be K dry yd or the thing to be done. 
The Sddhund or means adopted to do the thing is said to be Kriyd. 

308. The plaintiff should establish his case in the third quarter by the 
Krlyd . 

2 309. The Vyamhdra or a law-suit has four divisions, if there be no 
Pratipatti or admission. 

31Q-312. The cases should be tried in the order of their arrival, or of 
their importance, or of the gravity of injuries suffered and losses sustained, or 
of the castes. 

313-317. The assessors after considering the defence should give their 
opinion with regard to the party on whom lies the burden of proof. He on 
whom lies the burden of proof should prove the point at issue with all the 
evidence at his command, documentary and otherwise. In a dispute between 
two, the evidence of both cannot be true. The evidence of one must be false, 
if the other is right. 

318. In the ease of a reference to the past history of a suit by Prang* 
nydyci (res judicate) the defendant will have to present his Krlyd (the means 
for proving it). 

319-320. Some time owing to certain reasons the burden of proof may 
be shifted from the first to the second party. At this stage the plaintiff should 
immediately write down the evidence in support of his case. 

321. The *Sddhaiia or evidence is two-fold, human and divine. 

322. The human evidence is three-fold—documentary, possessory and 

oral. 

323. When the human Sddkanas (evidences) have failed he should use 
the divine ones like ordeals of the pot, &c. 

1 t|T3C—A quarter. The* four quarters or divisions of a case are enumerated 
here. 

2 True reply as described above. If the reply is true the case 
punished then and there, i e , at the second stage. But if the defendant be not bo 
honest, the case has to be dragged through all the stages. 
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1 324. Both that a (human) and bhdvya (divine) Sddhanas are two-fold 
according to Tattwa or reality and Chhala or fiction. 

325. Tattwa is that which describes the truth. Chhala is that which 
describes the false things. 

326-327. The king should study the cases after always removing the 
Chhalas by reasoning, inference and the application of Sdma and other methods, 

328-329. The king should not'delay in taking evidence. If there be 
delay there will arise great defects which may lead to the miscarriage of justice. 

3 330-331. The king should l'ecord the evidences (Sddhanas) in the pre¬ 
sence of both parties, should not receive them in their absence. 

332. The defects of the evidences have to be pointed out by the defen¬ 
dant. 

333. The deeper meanings of the evidence are to be made clear by the 
councillors by referring to the Sdstras at the proper time. 

334. The man who complains against somebody without any reason is 
punishable and should be deprived of his suit. 

335. After having carefully considered the evidence the king should de¬ 
cide upon the case. 

336. The producer of false evidence should be punished according to the 
offence. 

337. The man who bears false evidence and the man who suppresses evi¬ 
dences are to receive double the punishment (of the producer). 

338. Now I am describing the written evidence Likhita Sddhana , (and 
other evidences) in due order. 

339. Writing was created by Brahma as a reminder of past events. 

340-342. The Likhita or written document is of two kinds—royal 


1 Back of and jnvpT Sddhanas may be real and fictitious. 

2 The Sddhanas or evidences enumerated above are given in the following 
table B 
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The ffor?T are desoribed in 11. 337-63, the Sfrsft in 364-416, tbe wfaf in 432- 
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and popular, whether recorded with one's own hands or by others, and whether 
before witnesses or without witnesses. They -arc to be prepared according to 
customs of the locality. 

343- 344. The seven popular Likhitas are about partitions, gifts, sales, 
acceptance, receipts, Sambidddna , and debts. 

344- 345. Royal commands are of three kinds meant for administration, 
information or decision. 

346-347. The Bh&yapatra or the document of partition is valid if it has 
the witnesses, and the approval of the heirs.. Otherwise even if made by 
father it is as good as not done. 

348-349. The documents of gifts, sale and purchase about immoveable 
goods are valid only when approved by the receivers and having the Grdmapas 
or village officers as witnesses. 

350-351. The royal documents are those that are signed and sealed by 
the king and signed by the Prakritis or departmental heads. 

352-357. There should be mention of time* year, month, fortnight, tithi 
(day of the moon’s age), period of the day, province, district, place, caste, size, 
age, the objects, the evidences, the goods, the number, one’s own name, and 
the king’s name, residence, names of the other party, names of ancestors, the 
griefs (or injuries sustained), the collector, or the giver and the signs of 
mercy, &e. 

358". The document which does not mention all these is Hina or poor 
(i.e., not valid), e.g . 

359-361. The documents which are disorderly (in which the facts have 
bee% mentioned without any order), which mention the facts in the reverse 
order, which are unintelligible, which are useless, and which are written after 
the expiration of the period of transaction, are not valid, as well as those which 
have been written by senseless people, females, or by force. 

1 362-363. In Vyavahdras men attain success if documents are made 
on good paper, attested with good witnesses, etc., and accompanied with 
possession. 

1 The ffrfa rTa or documents are enumerated below : — 

r *• 

TSTTWr 


(Official) (Non-official) 
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364-365. The man other than self who is aware of the facts of the case 
is a witness. The witness is of various classes—one who has seen or who has 
heard of it, each again is divided into two classes—got-up (false) and true." 

366-367. The man by whom facts are seen or heard in the presence of 
the plaintiff and the defendant may be a witness if he be uniform in statements. 

368-369. The man whose intelligence, memory and ears do not prove 
defective even after a long time deserves to be a witness. 

370. The man whose truthfulness has been tested deserves to be a 
witness. 

371. Even one man if virtuous is adequate when approved by both 
parties. 

372. Men should be witnesses according to caste and race. 

373-374. Householders, not the dependants, wise men, those who are not 
abroad, and young men should be made witnesses. Females should be appoint¬ 
ed in cases involving female interests. 

1 375-376. Witnesses, however, need not be discriminated in the following 
cases—-violence, thieving, felonies and abuse, assault and kidnapping. 

377-378. The child because of his ignorance, the women because of 
mendacity, the forgerer because of sinful habits; the relatives because of their 
affection, the enemies because of their rivalry. 

379-380. The man who belongs to an inferior caste or race because of 
his vanity, the cheat because of his cupidity and the servant because of fees 
and bribes—these people are not to be witnesses. 

2 381. Hot also those with, whom one has money transactions, with 
whom one has marriage relations and those with whom one has educational 
relations. 

382. If somebody is prejudiced with the Srenis (communities) or varga* 

(groups) of men, his evidence is not to be taken. For men like him are all 
enemies. 

384-386. The king should not lose time in talking with the witnesses, and 
should make them give evidence in the presence of both the plaintiff and the 
defendant—never in their absence. 


i The conditions as to who are to be witnesses are to be enforced only under 
certain ououmtamies, not always. There are several cases e g , *TW in which wit- 
nesses need not conform to the above conditions. 

Th e follo wing lines mention the persons who are not to be witnesses. 
fai^TTf i e , puplis, or school-jfollows, or teachers. 


The City Presa, AHuhabsa* 
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387. The man who, when ordered, does not bear witness is punishable* 

388-389. And the man who was not present or who has not been 
summoned or ordered to say what he knows is punishable whether he talks 
truth or falsehood. 

if 

1 390-391, If there be a division or difference the king should accept 
the verdict of the majority; if there be equality or sameness, he should 
accept the opinions of the virtuous, and always the opinions of those who 
are well qualified. 

392-393. A person present in court mast depose truly as to what 
he has&seen or heard, when asked, even though he may not have been cited 
as a witness. 

394-395. The witness should say separately what he has known separately 
in different times, this is the eternal practice. 

5 396-397. One should accept the evidence of witnesses which are given 
spontaneously not through force ; after the evidence has been once given by the 
witness" he should not be repeatedly crossed. 

398-400. The witness should be interrogated after being well governed 
by oaths, the teachings of Puranas, narration of the great merits of virtuous 
life, and the great sins of falsehood. 

401-402. 4 Where, when, • how, whence and what have you seen or 

heard—whether written by oneself or caused to be written by somebody P 
speak truly all that you know. 1 

403-404. The witness who gives true evidence attains happy life 
hereafter and unrivalled fame in this world. This is the remark of 
Brahm£. 

405-406. It is truth that blesses the witness. It is truth that increases 
virtue. So it is truth that should be spoken by witnesses with reference to 
all castes. 

407-408. Oneself is one’s own witnesses, oneself is one’s own 
protector. So you should not degrade and insult your ownself (by false 
evidence). 

409-410. The sinner thinks 4 Nobody is noticing me, 1 But the 

gods and the manes see you. i 

\ 

1 The principle is pre-eminently modern. 

2 If the evidence has been clearly set forth once the witness should not be t a aaed by 
unnecessary questions. 
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411-412. All the virtues that you have earned in the series of births 
you have passed through belong to the man whom you thwart by false 
evidence. 

413-414. You also acquire all the vices committed by him during 

one hundred lives. * In this way the king should advise the witness in 
public. 

415-416. One should give sufficient time for the consideration of 

the evidences presented, according to their nature, whether divine or 

royal. 

417-418. If the written documents be missing the cases should be 
investigated with the h.elp of evidence by possession and witnesses. If the 
documents as welT as witnesses be wanting only the possession should be 
used. And if possession evidences fail, the documentary evidences and 

witnesses should be used. 

420-421. The king should never investigate cases with only one kind of 
evidence e. g by mere possession or document or witnesses. 

422-423. The ingenious cheats can easily produce duplicates uf the 
documents (by forging). Hence on the strength of the documents alone no 
point can be absolutely gained. 

424-425. So also solely on the strength of witnesses no case can be 
won, because of their affection, greed, fear anger and falsehood. 

1 426-427. Again there are men who on the strength of mere force 
enjoy goods whether unclaimed or belonging to others (than themselves). So 
a case cannot be won by mere possession alone. 

428-429. One should suspect only such cases as have grounds for 
suspicion, not otherwise. The king should punish like thieves the officers 
who are foolishly suspicious. 

430-431. Through over-suspiciousness great calamaties come up. People 
are disintegrated, and virtue and business suffer.’ 

* 432-433. Possession can be a sufficient evidence when it is attended 
with income for a long time without opposition and always in the presence 
of the defendant. 

434-435. Whe n j however, the man simply declares that he is in posses¬ 
sion but never receives the income there is a case of pretended possession and 
the man is a thief. 

fc ___ , , L .. .. T i-- 1L — --riur-r —it rnrr-mr- m __ _ 

1 In the last sis lines arguments Lave been advanced to show that all the three kinds 
of evidences, documents, witnesses and possession—may be vitiated each in its own 
way. So one only cannot constitute a title to something. 

2 —'With income, frrnaftVT—With opposition. 
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436. Even title is no evidence which is not accompanied by possession 
however slight. 

437-438. The owner of a small property who sees his moveableB enjoyed 
by another openly for ten years, cannot get that back. 

439-440. The man whose land has been enjoyed for twenty years by 
others, even if he be powerful, cannot get that back. 

441-442. The king should punish as a thief the sinful man who holds 
the property of another for many hundred years even without title. 

443-444. But the property which is ceaselessly enjoyed for sixty years 
even without title cannot be claimed back by anybody. 

445-446. The following cannot be destroyed by length of adverse 
possession: mortgage, boundary land, minor’s property, trust property, sealed 
deposit of female slaves, Government property of a learned Srotriya. 

447-448. The owner who is indifferent (to his property), aud remains 
silent (i.e., does not prohibit the trespasser) cannot get back by a lawsuit that 
property, on the expiry of the above period, 

449. Possession has thus been briefly narrated. Now the divine 
Sadhanas (ordeals) are being mentioned. 

450-451. When through the headlessness of the owner, there 
does not exist the threefold evidence and the opposite party conceals 
the truth, then is to be applied the threefold procedure mentioned 
hereafter. 

•Hut, 

452-453. First repeated persuasion (to the opposite party to be fair), 
secondly, Yukti thirdly, ordeal (or divine test),—these should be applied in 
succession to prove one’s case. 

454-455, Yukti (or probability and expediency) is that which is based 
on right argument, unopposed to sciiptures and usages of the good, and which 
is employed to achieve one’s end : but not anything else. 

456-457. Kewards, distinctinctions, dissensions, and temptations are 
the various acts which cause the mind to change. (These means may be 
employed to weaken the case of the adversary and to induce him to tell the 
truth). 

458-459. Persuasion must be constant and repeated, heedless of the 
remarks of the opposite party. For though refused thrice, four times, or five 
times, at last the adversary may yield and turn to right. 

460, Even when Yukti fails the divva Sddhana (ordeal) has to be used 
in the investigation of cases. 

461-2. Methods are known to be dkya because these were used by the 
great devas or gods in the discrimination of difficult cases. 
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463. Th e seven Rishis also recognised them as purificatory means. 

464-5, The man who through vanity of tearing does not have recourse 
to the divyas adopted by men like ‘Vasistha’ is an irreligious man. 

466-7. The gods undoubtedly take away half the merits of the Brahmana 
who thro 5 vanity does not swear by the pivya method evon when it is presented 
before him. 

468-9. On the other hand the man who desirous of bis purgation 
has often recourse to divya is purified and does attain fame and heaven, 
otherwise not. 

470-1, In the matter of decision of cases by the divya f fire, poison, 
vessel, water, virtue and vice, rice and oaths—these are prescribed by the 
sages. 

472-3. The preceding ones are more weighty than the succeeding, 
atid should be employed according to the importance of the case. But really 
all divyas are weighty. 

1 474-7. The (accused) has to walk nine steps with a hot ball of iron 

r 

in ibe hand or has to walk seven steps on hot charcoal, or has to take out 
a quantity of iron placed in hot oil by the hand, or has to lick by the tongue 
a very hot iron plate. 

2 478. The accused has to swallow poison or catch the poisonous shake 
by the hand. 

3 479. ^ He has to be measured against something of equal weight and 
then to correct (?) either diminution or increment (?). 

4 480-1. He has to drink the water taken from that used in bathing 

his auspicious gods, and afterwards to be immersed in water for a certain 

period. 

* 482. He has to touch or. take away the images of Dharraa and Adharma 
without seeing them. 

1 These are the methods of using Fire in the divya method of trial. Having described 
the fire-ordeal in these lines Sukracharyya ia describing the other divyas in succession. 

2 These are the two methods of the Poison ordeal. 

3 The man has to be placed in the balance twice. If there be any discrepancy in the 

two measurements his guilt is proved. The STST or water-vessel mentioned in 1. 470 must 

be huge enough, to contain substances, e. y., water, grains &c. equal to a man’s weight. 

4 This is the water ideal. If the man doeB not get suffocation, soon, he is innocent, 

it appears. should eat, here drink. Before being immersed in the water he has 

to quaff off a quantity .of the sacred water in order to be impressed by the gravity cf the 
occasion. 

r> This is the ordeal. Two images are placed before the accused, one person¬ 

ating virtue and the other vice. The man is blind folded and required to touch or take away 
the images in that plight ’SPpJ If he touches the virtue he is innocent, otherwise guilty, 
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1 483, He has to chew without anxiety or fear one ‘Karsha 5 amount 
of rice. 

2 484-6. He has to touch the feet of superiors, or heads of children, 
or coins or swear by the gods 4 Let me be cursed with the burden of sins, 
let all my merits be extinguished. 5 

3 487. Fire is prescribed is cases involving thefts of one thousand, 
poison in one-fourth less, balance in one-third less, water in half that amount, 
virtue and rice in half the preceding (L e. one-fourth of the unit), Rice in 
one-eight, oaths in one-sixteenth. This is the order of divyas. 

4 491-492. The above figures are meant for the worst (class of people), 
and it is declared in the Smrifcis that twice those (respective figures) should 
be taken (in the case) of the better class (of persons), and also four times that 
(in the case) of the highest (class of men). 

493-494. When (the accuser) would not himself abide by the judicial 
sentence (in case the contrary is proved) then no ordeal is prescribed : 
it is wejl declared that the accuser should consent to abide himself by the 
judicial sentence (if the contrary is proved) in all the ordeals. 

495-496. An ordeal is to be prescribed to the accused only, for that 
is so said in the $ruti, and never shall (a Judge) order an accuser to go 
through (any one of) the ordeals. 

(?)* 497. But the other, (namely, the accuser,) if he so wills it, 


1 The Rice-ordeal declares a man guilty who in chewing the rice experiences difficul¬ 
ties through palpitation of heart or want of salivation &c. owing to excess of excitement 
or agitation. 

2 These are the four methods of oath-ordeal. 

3 The DivyOt methods of decision (Nirnaya) have to be used in the investigation of 
criminal cases in the order described in these lines. Criminal Law regarding thefts would 
thus require 


(1) Fire ordeal in suits of ... 

(2) Poison „ ,, 

(3) Balance ,, ... 

(4) Water „ „ 

(5) Virtue and Vice ,, 

(6) Rice „ ,, 

(7) Oaths „ 

4 Fire-test is to be applied for a theft 
and for Rs. 4,000 by the ^tHT. And so on. 


• • 


• f 


* * 


... 1,000 
750 

... 666 

500 
250 
... 125 

62 


of Ks. 1,000 by faff, for Ss. 2,000 by HWT, 

# 


5 A recent commentary proposes that RrcTTrrf means srsgwfssrsrs, that is to say, 
when one is undergoing tne ordeal, the other party must stand in front of him. But we 
follow here the explanation of the Mit&hsara (vide under II. 95), which says ^irsaka’ or 

‘4fras,’ (lit. head), is the last step of a law-suit, (that is,) decision, and signifies punishment; 
and he who would consent* to abide by that (in case the contrary is proved) is one who 
resolutely urges the accusation, that is, i fiirsakasth- , 
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hare recourse to ordeal, and (the party) other than he might press the accusa- 
tion (against him). 

1 498-499. In the case of those who have been suspected by the 
rulers, those also who have been pointed out to (as offenders) by the enemies 
(of mankind) and (in the case) of those too who are bent upon proving 
their innocence, ordeal might be prescribed without the accuser standing 
in front. 

500-501. In cases of adultery and incestuous intercourses in the 
prohibited (circle), and an accusation of having committed a mortal sin, ordeal 
itself (should be had recoarse to), there is no (proof) otherwise. 

2 502. In the case of those on whom there was a presumptive charge 
of theft, the ordeal of lifting a small piece of metal from the boiling oily 
matter is ordained. 

503-4. But when the case is an indictment for murder, though means 
of human proof there does exist, yet if the accuser vjpuld (°f his own 
accord) have recourse to ordeal, then the (human) evidence should not there 
be inquired into. 

3 505-6. Where the means (of proof is such) as its honesty requires 
to be tried, and if such evidence is given before the king, the king 
having occupied the seat of justice shall test it by means of a suitable 
ordeal. 

4 507-8. Whatever document it is, if it is as good as any good legal 

document, in points of name, Grotra, etc. of the parties, but if no money was 
ever borrowed (by the defendant), there the decision is to be arrived at by 
means of an ordeal. , * 

509-11. Where no human evidence is coming forward, the ordeal 

might be prescribed there, and also in such cases as offences Committed 
. . . . . 

1 Another interpretation of this verse : u (in the case) of those who have been 
pointed out to (as offenders) by the enemies (of mankind), who have been next suspected 
too by the rulers (as such), and who consequently are bent upon proving their innocence, 
ordeal might be prescribed without the (accuser) to stand in front.” 

N. B .—though generally taken to mean robbers, is yet translated as ‘ enemies (of 
mankind) ’ considering the various uses of the word in the Smriti literature. 

a 

3 Tapta-masa : see the Mit&ksara II. 7. 

3 If the king hears that the other sadhanas have been used dishonestly he should 
rectify them by Divya. 

4 Cases of forgery and false charges of debts. 

The Divya is to be appplied where, even in the absence of loans, documen stare 
presented which resemble the actual ones in name, gotra &c. 
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in a forest, in a solitary place, at the time of night, or in an inner apart¬ 
ment, in the case of violence, in cases of accusations affecting the 
character of women, and the cases where every fact is denied (completely). 

512. When other evidences are extremely vitiated, they must be 
rejected and the honesty of the parties should be tested by means of ordeals. 

513-4. In cases relating to mortal sins, theft of deposits, a king, 
notwithstanding there are witnesses, shall investigate the case by means of 
ordeals. 

515-6. Where witnesses of the first class differ m their evidence, 
likewise the witness of the next class do so, and likewise do the witnesses 
other than that next class, that case shall be conducted by administering the 
oaths. 

517-20. In disputes relating to immovable properties ; in cases of 
disputes among unions of men, guilds, and companies; in cases relating to 
non-delivery of gift; when a case has to be decided between servants and 
their masters; in a case relating to rescension of sales: and where having 
purchased a thing one does not pay the amount of its price,—these (disputes) 
one shall prove by witnesses, by document and by possession too. 

521-22. In marriages, festivities, and gambling games, if a dispute 
arises, witnesses are the means of proof there, ana neither an ordeal nor a 
document (is necessary). 

523-4. In using a property as an entrance or path, mortgage, passage 
of water, etc., likewise, it is possession itself that is valid. 

525-526. If one party would urge human evidence and the other party 
divine, the king should accept the human not the divine. 

1 527-528, If there be a human evidence which covers only a part of 
the case, even that is to be accepted, not the divine though that covers the full 
ground notwithstanding men urge it. 

529-530. The six kinds of ‘Nirnaya 5 or decision are through ‘Pramanas 5 
(or evidences of witnesses, documents, &.), reason, usages, oaths, special 
orders of the king, and the admission by the plaintiff. 

531-532. Where there is no document, no possession, no witnesses, and 
no resorting to ordeals, the king is at liberty (to proceed as it is best). 

} Suh’a 7 iiti does not advocate the conditions of an over*theocratic life bat represents 
the features of a pre-eminently human and rational state of things. Thus if two 1 gadhanas ’ 
are brought forward-one human and the other divine, the human is to be accepted. Even 
if the human evidence to partial, that is more adequate than a couple * divya .* 
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533-534. In cases which are impossible to decide finally and which are 
of a doubtful character, e.g-> those relating to boundaries, &c., the Idng as the 
supreme lord is at liberty (to proceed as it* is best). 

535-536* Even the king is a sinner if he decides cases in an absolute 
manner; therefore he should administer the secular interests in harmony with 
the (spirit of) Dharma Sastras. 

*537-538. Judicial investigations are vitiated through the greed of the 
king and (his) ministers. People too are drawn away from the path of virtue 
and get addicted to fraudulent matters. 

539-541. If a case proceeds through excessive passion, greed and anger 
if effects the parties, witnesses, judicial councillors, and even the king. Hence 
the king should cut off their root (e.g^ person, etc-,) and discriminate it well. 

2 542-544. If somebody presents as right to the king something which 
is wrongful and if the king accepts that as right without careful consideration, 
he is regarded as the real actor and gets eightfold sin. 

3 545-546. The councillors must not be indifferent to the immoral 
methods of procedure adopted by the king, for then they are thrown down 
hellward together with the king. 

547-548. The ‘Dhigdanda’ (moral disapprobation) and c Vagdanda * 
(oral chastisement) these two are within the competence of councillors 
* Aribadanda 5 or fines and corporeal punishment are within that of the king, 

549-550. If somebody objects to the judgment as well as the decree 
of the king as against Dharma, he can have a re-trial on the depositing of 
double the fine. 

*551-552. A re-trial or appeal may arise in those cases which have 
been vitiated by the undue pressure of witnesses and officers and by the defects 
of the king’s own acPons. 

* 553-554. Whoever, an Am&iy& or the President (of the judicial 

i If the king and officers be greedy, forgery, counterfeiting, etc., become prevalent 
among the subjects. 

*The king must not accept the statements of informers without careful investigation 
as to their worth. 

3The must protest against the sjjvisrr of the kind. 

4 The appellant may argue that the first trial was vitiated because of the defects of 
officers, defects of witnesses, and defects of the king himself as regards procedure, judg¬ 
ment, passing of sentence, &c, 

- —Oppressed. 

^sr-Eepetition of the ease-appeal. 

—Re-examination, Review. 

6 The king really commits all these offences which are done bv Arnitva 
< Pradv&vtka, &c. * ’ 
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assembly), would decide a case contrary to law, the king shall examine it again, 
while he should fine them a thousand. 

555-556. Without punishment no one can walk in the right path. So 
when the offences o£ (judicial) councillors nave been pointed out the king should 
take the case for re-trial. 

557-558. A man is said to be successful when he can substantiate his case 
by arguments, gets the approval of the Judge, and recives the Jayapatra or 
document of victory. 

559-560. The king should give to the victorious party the Jayapatra 
after it has been carefully analysed by the officers and accepted by the other 

561-562. Otherwise the king should imprison the plaintiff for many 
years, and punish him according to the seriousness of the false charges and 
(similarly) honour him who is (falsely) accused. 

563-564. The subjects follow that king, as the rivers the ocean, who 
investigates the cases according to Dharma by restraining his passions and 
anger. 

565-566, Even the son who has got old age is not independent if the 
parents are alive: Of them, the father is superior for the seed is superior 
(to the field). 

567. In the absence of father, the mother ; in her absence, the elder 
brother. 

568. Sovereignty (authority) can be given only to the eldest, and eldership 

comes through both qulifications and age. * 

569-570. One should respect those women as one’s own mother who 
are the wives of father, and should maintain them all with a portion of property 
equal to his own. 

571-572. Subjects are all dependent, the king is the sovereign authority. 
The disciple is dependent, the preceptor is independent. 

573*574. The father has authority over sons and son’s wives in 
the matter of discipline, but no right to sell or give away the son. 

575-576. Among those who are dependent, all the (persons) mentioned 
above (as dependent) are always independent (in a way), they are admittedly 
their own masters in the matter of issuing command (where they can), and 

giving away or not giving away (what is their own). 

577-578. The father is the lord of all gems, jewels, etc*, but neither the 

father nor the grandfather has authority over all immovables. 
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J 5 79-580. The wife, the son, and the slave—theee throe are adhana , i. e, y 
unpropertied (in the matter of family property). Whatever they earn is the 
property of those to whom they belong. 

2 581-582. A man is not the owner of the property because it is held by 
him. Is it not found in the case of thieves that somebody’s property is being 
held by somebody else ? 

^ f 

583. Hence ownership is to be admitted only if the Sastras sanction, it is 
not brought about by mere enjoyment. 

8584. Otherwise one should not say that so and so’s wealth has been 
stolen by so and so. 

5*85-586. In the S&sfcras sources of income as well as ihe castes are 
known to be various and that Hharma of the Sastras always binds even the 
Mlechchhas. > 

587. For the preservation of the community these have been fixed by 
previous sages. 

588. Sons and wives are to be made equal sharers. 

589. The daughter is to have half of the son’s share, the daughter’s son 
half of that. 

590. Even if the father be dead, the sons, &c., are to receive their shares 
according to the above proportion. 

591-592. The son should give one-fourth to the mother, one-half of that 
to the sister, one'half of that to the sister’s son, and himself receive the 
remainder. 

593-594. The son, the grandson, the wife, the daughter, the daughter’s 
son, the mother, the father, the brother and the brother’s son—these are to 
receive the wealth (in the order stated) each in the case of failure of the 
predecessor (in the list). 

4 595. Absolute right is given to women in the matter of wealth that is 
called women’s wealth as regards sale, and gift, even in immovables. 

597-598. The Sauddyika wealth is known to be that which comes to a 
married woman through gifts and dowries from parents’ or husband’s families 
or through presents by parents and relatives. 

1 These persons are the chattels, so to speak. Their earnings belong to their master 
like themselves. 

2 Mere possession does not constitute property. 

s One should not without careful examination charge anybody with theft. 

4 derived from ^srcj’TU', «.e., one's own possessions—here referring to what is 

technically the stridhana or woman’s property. The wife will have absolute 

authority over her own wealth (^TVJrf) but not over the share which comes to her according 
to her position in the above order of claimants, i.e,! according to the legal share by right of 
succession. This absolute right pertains to even immovables! 
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599-600, The man who earns anything without the help of ances¬ 
tral wealth can enjoy that at his own will. That is indivisible. 

601-602, Anybody who can save somebody's wealth from absolute des¬ 
truction owing to the ravagas of deluge, thieves, kings and fire has right to 
one-tenth, 

1 603-604, The goldsmiths should get remuneration according to the 
labour undergone by each in cases where they combine to perform a work 

n -4* 

ot art. 

605. He is said to be a ‘silpin’ by the learned who is well-versed in 
his art. 

2 606-607. The leader or captain of those who combine to build a palace 
or a temple and construct canals or furniture is to get twice the share got 
by each. 

3 608-609. The remuneration of a musical party also is to be divided 
according to this principle. The * taiajna 5 or one who beats time is to get 
one-half and the singers to have equal shares. 

610-611. If thieves steal something from other s kingdoms by the king’s 
order they should first give one-sixth to the king and then divide the rest 
among themselves. 

612-613, If one of the gang is caught all the rest should spend equal 
sums in rescuing him, 

614-615. Those who deal in gold, grains and liquids (collectively) 
will have earnings according to .the amount of their share, greater, equal 
or less. 

616-17. Whatever portion is stipulated indeed (beforehand), equal, 
less, or more, that (shall be accepted) exactly so. Expenditure he shall 

pay and do the work (proportionately) and take the profit too (in the same 
manner). 

618. The same principle (of joint-stock enterprises) applies to mer¬ 
chants as well as peasants. 

4 619-621. The common property, the wealth that has besn realised 
by begging, security, mortgage, slaves, the property of slaves, anwdhita 

T—Kemnneration, —by combining. 

/ Joint work, collective organisations, associations, etc., have been mentioned in < 
Snkraniti, both in economic and political affairs of the ‘Srenie’ and ‘Ga»as &c, 

—The leader, master-craftsman. 

For references to music parties in Indian literature, see an article in the Vedic 
Magazine (March 1913) by the author. 

4 ^VcnT-Family. 

nsr«-srTf%TT That which is deposited with a person to be delivered ultimately to another 
person. 



(deposits) and the total wealth if there be children--these nine are not to be 
made oyer to others by the wise even in times of danger. 

622-623. Those who receive what should not be given * and give what 
should not be given—both these classes of men are to be punished like thieves, 
and are to be made to pay the highest fine. 

624-625. The man who receives wealth from thieves as well as those 
who are not masters and the man who purchases quite secretly (from them) 
are to be punished like thieves. 

626-627. The priest who foisakes the householder without offence 

and the householder who forsakes the priest without offence—both are to be 
punished. 

1 628-629. A merchant should fix Ind or ith part as the profit in a 
business with due regard to the expenditure and to the conditions of the place 
and not more. 

630. (One might advance money to one who intends to be a merchant) 
and not demanding the interest, he should make him carry on the trade with 
half the profits always, ' 

2 631-2. When (the araonnt) drawn from the debtor (in the form of) 
interest has reached twice the principal then then the king shall make (the 
debtor) pay only-the principal to the creditor and nothing more than 
that. 

3 683-634. Creditors take away people’s wealth by the compound rate 
of interest. So the king should protect the people from them. 

635-636. If somebody does not return the money to the creditor when 
he is able, the king should make him pay that back by applying the methods 
of ‘Sanaa, Danda,’ &c. 

637 638. When the document is one’s possession is lost, and he brings 
a suit for the recovery of debt them the king should well ascertain the truth 
by means of witnesses and make the debtor pay him as before (when the 
document had not been lost.) 

639-640. The man who receives what has not been given and again 
wants some thing though well paid—both of these are !to be punished by the 
virtuous king. 

641. The seller of bad (adulterated) goods is punishable like a 

thief. 

j TH—The or expenditure is to be calculated according to the place of 

business, i.e., transport and freight are also to be included in the Totaf Cost of production, 

* 0/ Chapter V. 193. 

. 3 Here is something like State Intervention in CV^-afairs, 
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642. The king should give wages to artists after noticing their works and 
qualifications. 

1 643-644. The king should daily receive (as duty) from the sales of 
silver one-fifth, one-fourth, one-third or one-half—not more. 

645. (When) one hundred palas (of gold) is taken and melted, it is pure 
if it still remains one hundred ‘palas and does not become less. 

646-48. Silver is diminished by four-hundredth part (when melted), 
copper (becomes) less by a hundredth part ; tin, Jasada, and lead (each) 
is diminished by one-sixteenth part, and iron by one-eighth part, if it is other¬ 
wise the artisan should always be punished by the king, 

649-51. In articles of the best workmanship gold is lost by a two- 
hundredth part of itself while silver by a hundredth part; and if soldered (by 
using; good material, (the weight) is increased by a sixteenth part, 

652. Having examined the soldering and the workmanship, the increase 
or decrease should be determined. 

653-654. The goldsmiths 5 wages is to be one-thirtieth (the value worked 
upon) if workmanship be excellent, one-sixtieth if mediocre, and half of that if 
of inferior order. 

655. Wages to be half of th&fc in the Case of hat aka (bracelet), and in the 
case of mere melting, half of that. 

656-657, The silversmith’s wages is to be half if workmanship be of the 
highest order, half of this if mediocre and half of that if inferior, and half of 
that if htiaka. 

658-659. The wages is to be one-fourth in the case of copper, zinc, and 
Jasada metal, half, or equal or twice or eight times in the case of iron. 

660. The man who adulterates metals deserves double the punishment. 

661-662. Customs originating with the sages in ancient times, have 
- grown with the people in divers ways, which it is*impossible to describe. 

663. The Section on Administration of the State has thus been described. 

664. The merits and demerits not mentioned herein are to be known from 
popular usage. 


1 The Rate of Royalty upon Mining. 



SECTION IV. 
FORTRESSES. 


L Now I shall narrate in brief the Sixth Section, that on Fortresses. 

ig. Fortresses are made inaccessible'through ditches, thorns, rocks and 
deserts. 

23 . 4 . The pdrikha fort is that which is surrounded on all sides by great 
ditches; and the pdrigha is known to be that which is protected by walls of 
bricks, stones and mud. 

54. vdna or forest-fort is one which is encircled by huge thorns and 
clusters of trees, the dhanwadurga is known to be that round about which there 
is no water, the jaladurga or water-fort is that which is sjirrounded by great 
sheets of water. 

8-9. The giridurga or hill-fort is described as that which is on high level 
and is supplied with plenty of water. The sainyadurga or troop-fort is that 
one which is defended by heroes well up in vyuhas or military tactios and hence 
impregnable. 

3 10. The sahdyadurga or help fort is known to be that which belongs 
to the valorous and friendly kinsfolk. 

1 11-12. The desert-fort is superior to the pdnkha ) thence the pdrigha , 
thence the forest, thence the dhanwa, thence the water, last the hill-fort. 

5 13. The sahdyadurga and the sainyadurgd are the ornaments of all 
fortresses. 

14. Without these the other forts are of no use to the king. 

15-16. The fortress with soldiers is the best of all, the others are mere 
helps or auxiliaries to this; the king should therefore always keep this fort. 

pertaining t° or deserts. 

2 TJ|^f%ITTSnT embankments of mud wall. 

3 The forts have been doscribed and classified accerding to two principles: (1) the 
physical difficulties or advantages of the site on which the fort stands, e.g t) forests, water 
&c., (2) the human inmates also the troops, the allies, &c. 

4 Of course the arrangement here is in order of the difficulties presented to the enemy. 
Ths parikka or that which is protected by ditches only is described a& being the lowest of 
all in this respect, and the hill-fort is the best. 

5 Undoubtedly the real strength of all forts is in the nature and mettle of the 
element, the valour and «haracter of the troops occupying them. Merely physical 

are of no avail. 
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1 17-18. One who has forts with troops can survey the whole earth ; but 
to have every other kind of forks except those with troops is tantamount to 
imprisonment. 

19. It is advisable to have recourse to other forts in times of danger 

O 

or emergency. 

2 20-21, One man with amis can fight one hundred if (he gets the 
protection) of a fort; a hundred men can fight ten thousand, hence the king 
should have forts. 

3 22. To the valorous and to the people who live in forts with troops 
every place is like a fort. 

23-24. The king should have forts well provided with war materials and 
contingencies, as well as grains, troops, arms and treasure. 

25-26. The fortress which is manned by friends and allies is the best of 
all. Victory is sure when the fort is thus manned. 

27. Whichever is thus mauned by friends and allies is sure to lead 
to victory. 

4 28. The mutual dependence of forts and fortresses constitutes an 

element of success. 

1 Of course one can easily appreciate the embarrassing situation in which the 
ruler is placed when he has forts with physical advantages only but no manly and friendly 
troops to defend them. It is obvious that under these circumstances the instruments of 
self-defence would be used by the euemies against their proprietors themselves, and forts 
would be their own prisons. 

The distinction between the physical and the hitman elements is here carried to 
perfection. 

3 The efficacy of forts is described here. It is suggested that forts can multiply a war¬ 
rior’s strength hundred-fold. One-man in a fort is equivalent to one hundred men 
out of it. 

3 People who depend on their own nerve can convert every place into a fort, i. e. } can 
walk erect everywhere without fear. It is the inward strength of a man that is his real 
fort. 

4 The forts should all be so situated and governed that there arise no 
difficulties of access from one to the other or conflicts of jurisdiction between them. The 
system of forts in the State should be placed on a sound basis of co-ordination and inter¬ 
relation. 

In enumerating the factors of success or the circumstances that are likely to lead to 
success, Sukrach&ryya mentions two conditions 

(1) The existence of be*, friends and allies. 

(2) The well-ordered military system and governmental machinery which alone can 
place the forts in inter-dependent relations. 


SECTION va 

THE ARMY. 


[This is a purely political chapter embracing many of the important topics dealt with 
in Treatises on International Law, especially in their sections on War.] 

1. Forts have been biiefly discussed, the Seventh Section, that on the 
Army is now “being narrated. 

2. The army is the group of men, animals, &c., equipped with arms, 
missiles, &c 

1 3-4. The army is of two kinds: (1) that which proceeds independently • 
(2) that which has resort to vehicles, &c. Each, again, is of three kinds: (i) 
that pertaining to the gods; (ii) that pertaining to monsters; and (iii) that 
pertaining to human beings. * The preceding ones are stronger than the 
succeeding. 

5-6. The smagama army is that which moves without any help, 
the anyagnmd is that which proceeds in vehicles. The Infantry, is the 
swagam&i the other is of three kinds, using chariots, horses or elephants. 

7-8. Without the army there is neither kingdom, nor wealth nor 

prowess. 

5 8-9. Even in the case of a man of no position, everybody becomes 
his tool if he has strength and becomes his enemy if he be weak. Does not 
this hold true in the case of rulers ? 

5 10-12. Strength of the body, strength of valour and prowess, 

strength of the army, strength of arms, fifth is strength of intelli¬ 

gence. the sixth is strength of life. One who lias all these is equivalent 
to Visnu. 

13. Without the army no one can overpower even an insignificant 

enemy. 

1 Classification of 

c 

‘snmi 

2 It ii strength that converts foes into friends in the case of ordinary people 

or of a man who lias few people 1 . 1 . of insignificant persons). So the king should always 
have strength, (i t , the army) and nevn* be weak. 

3 The man possessing all these six kinds of strength is certainly super-human. 
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U4* The gods, monsters, as well as human beings hare to depend on 
others’ strength (f. e- strength of the army). 

15-16. The army is the chief means of overpowering the enemy. So the 
king should carefully maintain a formidable army. 

5 17-18. The army is of two kinds—one’s own, and that belonging to the 
allies. Each again is of two kinds according as it is—(i) long standing, or (it) 
newly recruited, and also as it is—( i ) useful, or (») useless. 

3 19-20. (The army is of two kinds): untrained or trained ; officered by 
the State or not officered by the State ; equipped by the state with arms, or 
supplying their own arms and ammunitions; bringing their own vehicles or 
supplied with vehicles by the State. 

21. The army that belongs to the allies is maintained through good-will, 
one’s own army is however maintained by salary. 

22. The maula army is that which has'been existing for many years, 
the sddyaska , which is not that. 

23. The aara, efficient or useful army is that which is adapt in warfare, 
the contrary is the asdra. 

24. The trained army is that which is skilled in the vyuhas or military 
tactics, the opposite is the untrained. 

25. The gulmiblmta army is that which has officers of the State, the 
agulmaica is that which brings its own chiefs. 

26. The dattcUtra army is that which receives arms etc. from the 
master, otherwise is the army which supplies its own arms and missiles. 

27. The army regimented by the State, and the regiments formed 
among the soldiers by themselves *: likewise the army receiving conveyances from ' 
the state (or not). 

4 28- The kirdts and people living in forests who are dependent on their 
own resources and strength (belong to the latter class). 


Everybody requires assistants. 

2 jtm-old, existing from the origin or of the State, recruits. 

sTwo kinds of military recruitment are described here. The army of the State seems 
to have been divided into two classes *. (1) the Standing army which must have been trained, 
regimented or officered and manned by the Military Department of the State), and 

supplied with weapons and conveyances at State expense, ^ (2) the national army of 
valunteers or the Militia which must necessarily be raw recruits, untrained, unregimented 
{i, e. having their own captains aud lieutenant,) and responsible for their own arms, acconfc- 
reraents and conveyances. It would thus appear that the army i that which is 
connected with the State, as it were, through roots, or from the beginning, would corres¬ 
pond to the permanent standing army of the kingdom, and the snsSRSi or nevv army 
improvised for the occasions to the national Militia enlisted by the methods of conscription 
or voluntary service. 

4 It appears that the army of the State may be recruited from . independent forest- 
tribes who do not ordinarily acknowledge suzerainty of the neighbouring chief. They of 
course bring their fighting apparatus. 
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1 29-30. The troops left by, or captured from, the enemy and placed 
among one , s own people as well as one s own troops tampered with by the enemy, 

should be regarded as inimical. 

31, Each is weak, and not at all a help, 

2 32-33. Strength o£ the physique is to be promoted in the interest of 
hand-to-hand fights by means of tussles between peers, exercises, parades and 
adequate food. 

34-35. The king should promote the strength of valour and prowess 
by means of hunting excursions against tigers (and big games) and exercises 
among heroes and valorous people with arms and weapons* 

3 36-37. The strength of the army is to be increased by good pay- 
^ » 

meats, that of arms and weapons by penances and regular exercises; and that of 
intelligence by 'the companionship of (or intercourse with) people learned in 
Sastras. 

4 38-40. The king should so govern his life that the kingdom may be 
permanent in his own dynasty through continuity of good deeds. So long as 
the kingdom continues in his family so long he is said to live. 

5 41. The king should have his infantry four times the cavalry, bulls 
one-fifth of his horse, camels one-eighth, elephants one-fourth of the camels, 
chariots half of elephants, and cannon twice the chariots. 


1 brought under the policy of ^ one of the four celebrated methods of State¬ 
craft recognised in Hindu Niti Sastrus. When once the loyalty of the troops has been tampered 
with by the enemy and-seeds of disaffction have been sown among them, there is no 
trust to be placed with them. The disaffected army is as good as the enemy’s (and should 
be ‘ disbanded ’). 

2 Equals, peers. ffTJg tug-of-war, hand-to-hand tussles. aTrg , g‘gT*r Muscular 
strength is a desideratum for duels. 


3 In 11. 31-36 Sukrachftryya has pointed oat the proper method of developing the 
various kinds of military strength—(1) physical, (2) moral, (3) intellectual &c. 

HtT; Mantias and penances are prescribed for warriors in the use of missiles and weapons 
in all Hindu Treatises on Polity. 1 Atharva Veda ’ is the great and one of the first store¬ 
houses of these military charms and incantations. 

4 The king should try to perpetuate himself and thus augment the strength or longe¬ 
vity of his life. The method suggested is ^jf^r i e , the performance of good deeds. 

leads to popularity of the king and maintenance of the State in the same family for 
long. Thus the king himself lives long through posterity. 

3 The relative proportion of the constituents of the Army according to * Sukraniti 1 : 

(Footsoldifirs') **4 (Horse). 

f*r (Bull) -f of „ 


(Camel) 

rnsr (Elephants) «=£ 

rn (Chariot) TO 

(Cannon /. artillery) —2 xv 


=4 of 

=4 of 

—55 


•5 

*1 

5 J 
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l 4:5S. He should have in the army a predominance of foot soldiers, a 
medium quantity of horse, a small amount of elephant force, equal number of 
bulls and camels, but never elephants in excess. 

2 47-53. The ruler whose income is a lac karsha or one lakh of rupees 
should have" every year one hundred reserve force of the same age, well-accou¬ 
tred and decently equipped with weapons and missiles, three hundred footsoldiers 
armed with lesser fire-arms or guns—eighty horses, one chariot, two larger 
fire-arms or cannons, ten* camels, two elepdanis, two chariots, sixteen bulls, six 
clerks, and three councillors, 

3 53-S, The ruler should every month spend one thousand and five hundred 
rupees on contingencies, charities and personal wants, one hundred on the clerks, 

three hundred on councillors, three hundred ou wife and children, two hundred 

... . . .. . . * .. . 

5 1 Here is a general remark about the definite proportion stated above. The bulls and 

camels may be equal in amount, the particular injunction about elephants should be noted. 

2 The annual military establishment of the ruler worth Rs. 1 00,000 which is regarded 
as the 4 unit ’ of political life is described in these lines. It provides for 

.(1) 100 or separate i e., resetve force. 

(2) 300 Infantry with guns. 

(3) 80 Horses. 

(4) , 1 Chariot. 

(5) 2 Cannons. 

(6) 10 Camels. 

CD 2 Elephants. 

(8) 2 Chariots. 

(9) 16 Bulls. 

(10) 6 Clerks or Scribes. 

(11) 3 Councillors. 

3 The monthly items of expenditure of the ruler worth one lakh have been given in 
these lines. The ‘unit’ of Disbursement in the annual budget gives the figures in the 


following schedule : 




Items. 

Per month. 

Per year. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

(i) 

Personal wants, enjoyments and charities, etc. 

. 1,500 

18,000 

(2) 

6 Clerks or Scribes ... 

100 

1,200 

(3) 

3 Councillors 

. 300 

3^600 

(4) 

Family 

.. 300 

3,600 

(5) 

Learning and education 

200 

2,400 

(6) 

Horse and Foot 

. 4,000 

48,000 

(7) 

Elephants, Camels, Bulls and Fire-arms 

400 

4,800 

(8) 

Savings 

. 1.500 

18,000 


Total 

8,300 

99,600 


(about a lakh). 

It would be interesting to note the salary bill of clerks and ministers. It appears that 
about Rs. 16 a month is the rate for each clerk, and Rs. 100 a mouth is fixed for the 
highest officer of a State yielding Rs. 1.00,000. Incidentally we get au idea of what h 
known as the Standard of Life and Comfort among the ancient Hindus, 
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on the men of letters, four thousand on the horsemen, horses and infantry, four 
hundred on elephants, camels, bulls, and fire-arms, and save the remaining one 
thousand and five hundred in the treasury. 

*59. The ruler should annually withdraw money from the soldiers for 

their accoutrements. 

2 60*63. The chariot that is to be kept by the State should be made of 
iron, easily movable by means of wheels, placed on a platform, provided with 
a seat for the driver in the middle, filled with weapons and missiles in the 
interior, fitted up with arrangements for producing shade at will, beautiful to 

‘look at, and furnished with good horses. 

3 64-67. Harmful elephants are those that have blue palates, blue 
tongues, carved tusks, or no tusks, who persist long in their angry moods, whose 
rut gushes out without any systematic order, who shake their backs, who have less 
than eighteen nails, and whose tails touch and sweep the ground ; good elephants 
have the opposite attributes. 

4 68. There are four classes of elephants— Bhadra^ Mandfttt Mriaa 
and Misrcc. 


69-70. The Bhadra elephant is known to be that which has tusks coloured 
like honey ( u e„ not pure white but yellowish), which is strong and well-formed, 
is round and fat in body, has good face and has excellent limbs. 

5 71-72. The Mandra elephant is that which has a fat belly, lion-like 


There is another item to be noted in this schedule. This is about Learning and 
Education. Patronage of Education and Promotion of Learning by means of stipends, 
scholarships; rewards, honorariums etc. are compulsory items that cannot be neglected in 
the monthly State-Budgets. Men of letters are among the primary charges upon the 
income of the ruler. Hence there is a definite provision for them in the 4 unit’ of disburse¬ 
ment or the normal Budget of the one lakh standard. 

1 The soldiers have to pay for their own uniforms. But it appears that the State is to 
get these prepared and not to make the individuals responsible. The system seems to be 
that of granting liveries and uniforms from the State .in exchange for the price to be paid 
by the soldiers. They cannot purchase these things in the open market at their own will. 

2 The tent on the chariot should be foldable and portable if need be, so that it 
may be convenient to regulate it according to the rays of the sun. 

3 The science about elephants is highly specialised in India. Hindu drivers and veteri¬ 
nary doctors are well up in the rules of elephant life. There are several marks known to 
them by which they can interpret the internal character of these animals and forebode good 
or evil of the owner. 

4 Tlie celebrated four castes (srtfyr) are to be met with in almost every Hindu system 
of classification. Cf. the classification of wood, trees, and boats. 


5 E yes like those of the lion, i.e., which 


turn towards the back and the side* 


at intervals. 
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eyes, thick skin, thick throat and thick trunk, medium limbs and a long 
body. 

73-74, The ‘Mriga 5 6 elephant is that which has small or short throat, 
tusks, ears and trunk, big eyes, and very short lips and genital organ, 
and is dwarf. 

1 75. The £ Misra’ elephant is that which has these characterisics in 
mixture. 

2 76, The three species have separate measurements. 

77-78. In elephant measurements one angula is made by eight gave- 
daras , and one Lara or cubit is made by twenty-four angulas, 

79-80. In the Bhadra class the height or stature is seven cubits, the 
length is eight cubits, and circumference of the belly is ten cubits. 

5 81. The measurement of tli8 Mandra ahd Mriga species are succes¬ 
sively one cubits less than the preceding. 

4 82. But it is mentioned by sages that the lengths of the Mandra 
and Bhadra class would be equal. 

5 83-84. The best of all elephants is that which has long cheeks, 
eyebrows and forehead, has the swiftest speed, and has auspicious marks on 
the body. 

6 85, The horse measure is separate, as indicated by the ratio that five 
Yams make one angula . 


1 The ‘Migra’ would thus be a non-descript, incapable of being* classified or specified as 
belonging to a particular type. 


2 The relative proportions of limbs vary with the threeclasses. 

3 The height of the Mandra would thus be five cubits, that of the Mriga could be five 
cubits. The length of the Mandra would be seven cubits, that of the Mriga would be six 
cubits. The circumference of the belly of the Mandra would be nine cubits that of the 
Mriga would be eight cubits. 


4 This is a special rule modifying that in the previous line. According to 1. 81 the 
length of the mandra ought to be seven cubits, i.e,, one cubit less than that of Bhadra, 
But by this rule the lengths are equal. So Mandra is eight cubits long. Therefore 
Mriga is to be seven cubits not six as iu 1. 81, 

The following measurements are to be noted in 11. 77-82, 

( a) Elephant measure : ~ 

8 Yavas ... ... ... ... 1 Angula. 

24 Angulas ... ... ... ... 1 Kara. 


(li) Comparative statement of limbs :— 

Bhadra, 

Height ... ... 7 karas 

Length ... ... 8 „ 

Circumference of belly ... 10 ,, 


Mandra. 
6 karas 


Mriga, 

5 karas. 


5 But these ^W*tT or marks have not been mentioned in the Treatise. 

6 In measuring horses people use a different standard from that used’ for elephants. 
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1 86-89. The best horse is that whose face is twenty-four angulas. 
The good is that whose face is thirty-six anpalas. The medium is that 
whose face is thirty-two angulas. The interior is that whose face is twenty- 
eight angular 

90. In horses all the limbs are made according to a certain propor¬ 
tion with the face. 

2 91*95. The height is three times the measure of the face. The 
length of the whole body from the crescent (top of the head) to the begin¬ 
ning or origin of the tail is four times the face together with its one-third. 
The circumference o£4he belly is three anyulda over and above three times 
the face. These are the general rules of measurement of limbs. Elabo¬ 
rate details are being given below. 

3 96-101. In the horse of the fcwenfcy-eight-angula-face, the height of 
the heel (hoof) is three angulas, the ankle-joint (fetlock) four angulas, the 
leg is twenty angulas, the kuee is three angular, the thighs to the end of 
the elbow are twenty-four angulas. The space from the elbow-joint to the 
neck is thirty-eight angulas. The back things are equal to the face, the back 
legs are less than the face by a* quarter. 

102. The height has been already mentioned. The length is now being 
described according to the Sastras. 

4 108-104. The length of the neck is extensive, one-sixth in addition 
to twice the face. The height of the neck is one-fourth and half of that 
less than the face, 

1 General remarks about the quality of horses 

5 *TcT ... ... ... ... ... 1 

The best horse has a face of ... ... ... 24 „ 

The good „ . . ... ... 36 „ 

The medium „ „ ... ... ... 32 „ 

The lowest „ „ ... ... 28 „ 

* 2 The limbs of the horses are to have a fixed proportion with the face. Ordinary 

hcrse-measurements are:— 

Stature ... ... ... ... ... 3 faces. 

Length ... ... ... . ... ... ,, 

Circumference of ... ... ...3,,+3 angulas, 

heel or hoof, JtRrPVT from heel to ankle. 

* 

angulas of four hands, i.e., 20 angulas. 
elbqw, here the joint which connects the thinghs with the trunk. 

'JjrS'Ti back or hind. The back leg is thus twenty-eight minus seven or 21 anguls. 

* less than the face by £th andg of Jth, ie t , 28— (£ + $) of 21 angulas or 

about 28-7-3 or 18 angulas. 
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1 105-106. From the ead of the neck to*the origin of the genital organ 
the measure is equal to that of the neck. From there to the end of the verte- 
bral column the space is one-half and one-sixth of the face. 

10T-108. The tail is half the face, the genital organ likewise, the 
testicles are half the tail and organ. The ear is six angulas long, may be four 
or five angulas also. 

109-110. The circumference of the heel or hoof is one angula in addition 
to half the face. That of the portion just above is half of this, that of the legs 
is likewise. 

111-113. The circumference of good thighs is eleven angulas accord¬ 
ing to the masters. The circumference of the back thighs is three times one- 
sixth. The outer aspect of the hind thigh and leg is to look like a curved 
bow. 

114-115. The circumference of the hock at the ankle-joint is nine 
angulas. The circumference of the hind legs is equal to that of the fore¬ 
legs. 

Q 

116-117. Space between two thighs is one angula. Breadth or width 
of the neck on which the hair grows is one and a half angula. 

118-119. The mahe should be made to grow beautifully downwards, 
to the extent of one cubitj from the space between the crown and the end of 
the neck. 

120-122. The hair of the tail is one and a half cubit or two cubits. The 
length of the ears is seven, eight, nine or ten angulas, their width is three or 
four angulas. 

123-125. Tho neck is neither fat nor flat but like that of the peacock. 
The circumference of the foreneck is one mushti or four angulas in addition to 
the face. The circumference of the origin of the neck (le. 9 where it comes 
out from the body) is twice the face minus ten angulas. 

126-127. The good breast is one-third less than the face. The circum¬ 
ference of the forehead* over the.eyes is eight angulas in addition to the 
face. 

128-129. The circumference of the face at the nose below the eye is 
equal to the face minus one-third* 

130-131. The width of the eye is two angulas, their length is three 
angulas. Or the width two angulas aud a half and the length is four angulas, 

132. The space between two thighs is one-third face. 

133. The space between the two eyes is one-fifth of the face. 


i end of the vertebral column. (t 28 or 18 angulas. 
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134. The space between two ears is likewise* as well as the space bet¬ 
ween an eye and an ear. 

135. The space between two heels, when the horse is standing erect is 
qeual to the length of the ear. 

1 136-7* The peace between two eye-pupils, space between two eyes, 
as well as the space between the nose and the eye are one-third of the hind 
thigh. 

138-9. The upper lip is one third of the face. The space between two 
nostrils is one-ninth of the same. 

140. The body (from back to breast) is half of human height, and is 
equal to the breast at the end of the vertebral column. 

141. The breast hangs low at the origin of the arms to the extent of 
one-fourth of the face. 

142-3. The space between the arms at the breast is known to be one- 
sixth of the face. The lower lip is an angula and a half high together with 
the jaw. 

144. That horse is beautiful which has a high neck and low back. 

2 145-7. If an image is to be, made, the appropriate pattern or model 
should be always placed in front, No image can be made without a 


* or hind thigh is 28 angula. The space therefore is about 9 

2 The following are the measurements given in 11. 96-144, The 
whose face is 28 angulas, i. e. the lowest species. 

fa) Heights . 


angulas. 

type taken is that 


1. 

Heel or Hoof... 


• •• 


... 3 

angulas, 

2. 

Anklejoinfc ... 

« »« 

• 1« 


... 4 

}» 

3. 

Fore leg 




... 20 

» 

4. 

Knee 

* * * 

II 

• •a 

... 3 


5. 

Fore thigh ... 

* * * 


t • a 

... 14 

n 

6. 

Thigh to neck 



* * • 

... 38 


7. 

Hind legs 

• * • 

««* 

«*• 

... 28 

» 

8. 

Hind thighs ... 

• 1* 

„ M* 

«•* 

... 21 

») 

9. 

Neck 

Mf 

• Mi 

Ml 

••• 18 

»> 



(h) Lengths . 




1. 

Neck 

• • * 


Ml 

... 60 

angulas. 

2. 

Body 

, . 



60 


3. 

From organ to end of vertebral column 


18 

9) 

4. 

Tail 

it# 

• ti 


14 

M 

5. 

Genital organ 

* • * 

• « * 


14 

/ / 

9. 

Testicles 

• * * 

» t 


7 

jj 

7. 

Ear . . 




4, or 5 

it 

8. 

Mane or Hair of neck 

*** 

• ** 

*«• 

1 cubit 

t 7 

9. 

Hair of tail ... 

* » m 

* • * 


If or 2 cubits. 

10. 

Eye 

II* 


« »* 

3 or 4 angula#. 
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model- So the artist should frame the limbs after meditating on the horse 
and finding out the measurements and attributes'of horses in the manner indi¬ 
cated above. 

149-53. The horse with divine attributes or excellent horse is that which 
has a beardless face, beautiful, smart and high nose, long and high neck, short 
belly, heels and ears, very swift speed, voice like the cloud and the gander, is 
neither very wicked nor very mild, has good form and colour and beautiful 
circular rings of feather. 

154-55. Circular hair-rings or feather-rings are of two kinds—those 
turning leftwards or rightwards, full rings or partial rings, small rings or large 
rings. 


1 156-57. The hair ring that turns leftwards is auspicious in the 


(c) Circumferences. 


1. 

Heel ... ... ... 

••• 

... 15 

angulas, 

?. 

Anklejoint.,. 

*•* 

... 7^1 

15 

3. 

Fore leg ... 

««* 

... 7| 

15 

4. 

Fore thigh... 

• * w 

... 11 

'» 

5. 

Hind thigh... ... ... 

• « * 

... 88 

11 

6. 

Hock of the anklejoint... 

* * • 

... 9 

15 

7. 

Hind leg ... 

Ml 

... n 

5 1 

8. 

Forepart of neck 

Ml 

... 32 

11 

9. 

End of neck ... 

a « • 

... 46 

51 

10. 

Forehead ... 

* * * 

... 36 

1> 

11. 

Face at the nose below the eye 

(d) Distances, breadth , 

Ml 

width, or space. 

... 19 

1) 

1. 

Between two thighs at the back ... 

Ml 

Ml X 

angula, 

2. 

The neck on which hair grows 

• * * 

... u 

55 

3. 

Ear ... *** 

it* 

3 or 4 

55 

4. 

Breast ... »*• 

• ft 

... 19 

55 

5. 

Eye 

ft* 

2 or 2| 

55 

6. 

Between two thighs ... 

• M 

q 

51 

7. 

Between two eyes 

Ml 

... 5 

55 

8. 

Between two ears 

♦ M 

... 5 

55 

9. 

Between eye and ear ... 


... 5 

5) 

10. 

Between two heels 

M» 

6, 7, &c. 

5) 

11. 

Between two pupils of eyes 

»• * 

... 9 

51 

12. 

Between two eye brows 

• « * 

... 9 

55 

13. 

Between eye and nose ... 


... 9 

55 

14. 

Between two nostrils 

IM 

... 3 

» 

15. 

Betw-een arms at breast 

• #* 

... 4 

15 

16. 

Lower lip ... 

M» 

... If 

5> 

17. 

Upper lip 


... 9 

11 

18. 

Betw-een back and breast 

Ml 

If cubits. 



1 If the hair-rings have a rightward direction in female horses, the result is inauspi- 
c us. So if a male horse has h&ir-rings which turn leftwards the result is not satisfactory. 
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female horse, and that which tarns rightwards in the male horse, Not the 
contrary. 

158. Their results vary with the directions in w hich they are formed, 
e. g.,. downwards, upwards or oblique. 

l 159-61. The auspicious marks made of hair or feather are the conch, 
wheel; mace, lotus, altar, seat of meditation, palace, gate, bow, pitcher full 
of "water, white mustard seeds, garland, fish, dagger and Srivatsa gem. 

162-63. Those horses are the very best which have these feathery 
shapes on the nose-tip, the forehead, throat and head. 

164-65. Those are good horses which have these hair marks on the 
breast, neck, shoulder, waist, nave, belly and the front of the sides. 

166-67. The c purnaharsha 3 horse is that which has two such marks on 
the Ww and a third on the head. 

168-69. The horse that has a mark on the backbone leads to the increase 
of the master’s horses and is known as the 4 suryya 3 horse. 

170-71. The horse that has three marks on the forehead is known as 
‘trikuta’ and leads to the increase of horses. 

172-73. The horse that has three such feather spots on the neck is the 
4 v&jeesha ’ or lord of horses in the royal stable. 

174-75, If two marks are noticed on the cheeks of a horse "they lead to 
the increase of fame and kingdom. 

176-77. The horse that has however only one mark on the cheek is 
known as the 8 sarvanama ’ and leads to the owner’s ruin. 

178-79. The horse that has a mark on the right cheek is known as the 
* siva ’ and leads to the happiness of the master. 

180. The horse that has a mark on the left cheek is wicked and leads to 
loss of wealth. 

181-83. The horses that have two spots on the ears are known as * Indra 1 
those that have marks on the nipples are known as ‘ Vijaya ’ 

Both give victory in wars and lead to the increase of territory. 

184-85. The horse that has two marks on the side of the neck is known 
as * Padma ’ and that brings several Padmas (Padraa—one thousand billions) 
of wealth as well as unceasing happiness to the master. 

186-87. The horse that has one or three marks in the nose in known 
as * Bhupala and Chakravarti, 5 

1 If the feathers or hairs cn the body of horses do assume some such shapes as ar.e 
known to belong to the objects mentioned here, it is believed the proprietor will be 
happy. It thus appears that the marks on the horse’s body need not all be circular. The 

8 m ay be of any shape and size. 

(1) Seat of meditation, (2) white mustard seeds. 
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188-89. The horse that has one large mark on the throat is known as 
Chxntamoni and leads to the realisation of the desired objects. 

190. The horses that have marks on the forehead and the throat are 
known as Sulka and give increase and game. 

191-2. If the horse has marks in the mouth or at the end of the belly, 
it is sure to get death or causes ruin of the master. 

193-95. The marks that are on the knees give the troubles of life 
abroad. That on the genital organ causes loss of victory and beauty. That 
on the end of the vertebral column means destruction of trivdrga , i,e. y 
every thing, 

196-97. The horse that has a mark on the orgin of the tail is 
ruinous and known as Dhumahet w. The horse that has a mark on the' 
rectum, the tail and the end of the vertebral column is known as the 
Kritdnta . 

200-2. The marks are always bad if they are on eyes, jaws, cheeks, 
breast,-throat, upper lip, kidney, waist knee, genital organ, hump of the back, 
navel, right waist and right foot. 

203-5. The marks are good if they are on the throat, the back, lower 
lip, space between ear and eye, left waist, sides, thighs, and fore legs. 

206-7. Two marks on the forehead with space between indicate good 
and are like the sun and the moon. If they overlap they give medium results, 
but if they are too contiguous they are evil. 

208-9. Three marks on the forehead with space between them one being 
on the top are indicative of good. But two marks very contiguous to each 
other are inauspicious. 

210. Three triangular marks on the forehead are the causes of grief. 

211. One mark in the middle of the throat is very auspicious and 
prevents all harms. 

212. On the leg the downward mark is good, on the forehead the 
upward. 

(?)213. A Satapadi which is turned backward is not all regarded as 
inauspicious. 

214-15. The mark on the back of the genital organ or the nipple is 
bad. That near the ear also is bad. 

216. If th 9 horse has a mark on one of the upper sides of the neck it i& 
called Ekarashrrd. 

217. The horse that has an upward mark on the leg is disparaged as the 
uprooter of posts, 
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218. The horse that has both good and evil marks is known to be 

medium. 

1 219. The horse that has five white marks on the face and four on legs is 

known as Panchakalydna. The one that has in addition to these three marks 

on the breast, neck and tail is known as Ashtamangcda . 

220. The Shydmakarna horse is that which has one colour throughout 
the body hut has ears coloured shydma Le ., greenish. If that one colour be 
white the horse is sacred and deserves to be worshipped. 

223. The horse is known to be Jayamangala which has eyes like 
vaiduryya gem. 

224. The horse may be worshipped, whether of one colour or' of 

variegated colour, provided it is beautiful. 

225. The horse with black legs as well as that with one white leg are 
disparaged.' 

226-28. The rough, grey coloured as well as ash-coloured horses are also 
despised. The horses with black roofs of mouth, black tongues, black" lips, 
as well as those which are throughout black but have white tails are deprecated,. 

229-31. Those horses are good which run with legs thrown from a height, 
whose movements are like those of tigers, peacocks, ducks, parrots, pigeons, 
deer, camels, monkeys and bulls. 

\ 

232-33. If the horse-man does not get tired by riding a horse even after 
over-feeding and over-drinking, the gait of the horse is known to be excellent, 
and the horse is also very good. 

234-35. The horse that has one very white mark on the forehead but is 
throughout coloured otherwise is known as dala bhanji , the man who has such a 
horse is looked down upon. 

230. All defects due to colour vanish if the horse has a decent aspect. 

238. The horse that is strong, has good gait, is well-formed and not very 
wicked is much appreciated even if defiled by hair-marks. 

3 239-43. Defects grow in horses through long continued absence of 
work. But through excessive work the horse grows lean and emaciated by 
disease. Without bearing burden the horse becomes unfit for any work. 
Without food it becomes sickly, but with excessive feeding it contracts disease. 
It is the good or bad qualifications of the trainer that give the horse good or 
bad gait. 

1 The five or eight white marks are so many auspicious signs. 

2 Some commonplace observations about food, exercise, work, training, etc. of horses. 
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244-45, The good trainer is he who moves his legs below the 
knees, keeps his body erect, is fixed in his seat, and holds the bridle 
uniformly. 

*246-47. The good trainer should strike the horse at the proper place 
by whips mildly and not too severely but with medium pressure. 

248-50. He should strike the horse at the sides if it neighs, also 
at the sides if it slips, at the ear if it shies, at the neck if it goes astray, at 
the space between the arms if angry, at the belly if absent-minded. 

251. The horse is not struck at any other place by experts. 

252-54. Or one should strike the horse at the breast if it be terrified, 
at the neck if it neighs, at the posterior if it slips, at the mouth if going astray, 
at the tail if it be angry, at the knees if it be absent-minded. 

255-57. One should not strike the horse very often or at the wrong 
place. One adds to the defects of the horse by striking it at the wrong time 
and place. Those defects exist so long as the horse lives. 

258. One should overpower the horse by whips, and should never ride a 
horse without a whip. 

2 259. The good horse should go one hundred dhanu in sixteen 
mdtrds . 

260. Horses are inferior according as their speed is lower (than the rate 
defined above.) 

261-63. The circle that is to be made for training the horse is of the 

highest class if one thousand chdpas in circumference, is medium if half that 

size; inferior if half that, small if only one hundred dhznus in size, and very 
small if half that. 

3 264-65. The trainer should daily increase the movement or speed 
of the horse by exercises within the circular ring in such a way that it can 
run one hundred yojanas in a day. 

266-67. One should ride the horse in the morning and evening in 
October and November, winter and spring, in the evening in summer, in the 
morning in autumn. 

268. One should not use the horse in the rainy seasen nor on un¬ 
even grounds. 

1 at the proper place. The proper places are mentioned below. 

2 4 Cubits. 100 dhanus make 400 cubits or 200 yards. 

—a period of time. 10 matr&s—4 seconds. 

16 matras= —— 0. 4 seconds. 

m one hour, about 64 miles. The rate seems to be exaggerated. 

3 4 jniles, 100 Yojanas make 400 miles. But how does this rate tally with 
that given in I. 259 ? 
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269. The appetite, strength, prowess and health of the horse are pro¬ 
moted by well-regulated movements. 

270-71, The horse that has got fatigue through work should be given 
a slight stroll for sometime, then should be fed upon sugar and powdered 
grains mixed with water-: 

272-73. The horse should be given peas or grains, mdsha , mung, 
both dry and wet, as well as well-cooked meat. 

274. One should not use the whip at the places which have been 
wounded. 

275-78. In the interest of its strength the horse should be given pur 
and salt just after work before the saddle and fittings are brought down.. 
Then when the sweat has disappeared and it has stood calm and quiet the horse 

should be relieved of its fittings and reins. 

279-80. The horse should be made to stroll in the dust after its 
limbs have been rubbed, and carefully tended with baths, drinks 

and foods. 

281. Wines and juices of forest or wild animals take away all the 
defects of horses. 

282. The horse should be made to take milk, ghee, water and powdered 
grains. 

283-84. If the horse be made to carry burden just after taking food 
and drink, it soon contracts coughs and gasps and other diseases. 

1 285-86. Barley and pea constitute the best food for horses, mdsha and 
makushtha are good, masur and mungs are inferior stuff. 

2 287-88. The movements of horses are of six kinds— dkdrd , dskandita , 
mhita, pluta , dhauritaka , valgita ; each has it own characteristics. 

289. The dhdrd gait is known to be that which is very fast, in the 
midst of which a horse would get puzzled if spurred with the heels. 

291-92, The dskandita movement of horses is known to be that in 
which the horse contracts its forelegs and runs with rapid leaps. 

293. The rechita movement is that with short leaps but continuous. 

294. The pluta movement is that in which the horse leaps with all the„ 
four legs like the deer. 

295-96. The dhauritaka movement is rapid movement with uncontracted 
legs very useful in drawing chariot. 

297-98. The valgita movement is that in which the horse runs with 
contracted legs, neck raised like that of the peacock, and half the body 
trembling. 


1 Several country grains, mainly pulses are mentioned here. 

2 These technical terms are being explained below. 
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299-300. In bulls the circumference of the belly is four times that of 
the face* the height or stature together with the hump is three times the face 
and the length is three times and a half of the face. 

301. The bull that is seven s talas 9 in height is appreciated if possessing 
all these attributes. 

302-3. The bull that is neither idle nor wicked but a good beast for 
carrying burden, has a well-formed body and a good back, is the best of all. ' 

304-5. The camel that is strong-built, has a good face, is nine 
‘ talas 5 in stature, carries burden and goes thirty 4 yojanas 5 a day, is appre¬ 
ciated. 

306-7. The age of one hundred years is the maximum for men and 
elephants. 

307. The young age of both men and elephants extends up to the 
twentieth year. 

308-9. The middle age of man extends up to the sixtieth year, that of 
elephants to the eightieth. 

810-1. The maximum age of horses is thirty-four years. * That of bulls 
and camels is twenty-five years. 

1 312-3. The young age of horses, bulls and camels extends up to the 
fifth year. Their middle age extends up to the sixteenth year, old age since 
then. 

314. The age of both bulls and horses is to be known from the growth 
and colour of teeth. 

2 3l5-20. In the first year of horses six white teeth grow. In the 
second year the lower teeth get black and red. In the third year both the 
front teeth become black and .this goes on till the sixth year. In the fourth 
year the two teeth by the side of the two front teeth are replaced by new teeth. 
In the fifth year the last two (molar) teeth are replaced and these blacken from 
the sixth year. 

1 The following table gives these distinctions between the various periods of life, viz,, 
youth, manhood, old age, as pertaining to men, elephants, &o. 




Maximum age. 

Youth. 

Middle age. 

Man 

• i* 

... 100 years 

20 years 

60 years 

Elephant 

• «* 

... 100 „ 

20 „ 

80 „ 

Horse 

• 9 * 

... 34 „ 

5 „ 

16 „ 

Bull 


i«* 25 jj 

5 „ 

1 * » 

Camel 

*•* 

25 „ 

5 

16 .. 


3 Thus in the course of five years the whole dental structure of horses is replaced. With 
the replacement of the natal teeth infancy is closed and middle age begins. 
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321-24. The teeth gradually yellow from the ninth year and whiten 
from the twelfth year, become transparent like glass from the fifteenth year, 
have the hue of honey from the eighteenth year and of conch from the twenty, 
first year, The last continues till the twenty*fourth, 

1 325. Since twenty-fourth year the teeth get loose and separated, and 
begin to fall down in threes, 

326-27.. The horse that has attained full age gets three circular rows on 
the upper lip, The age is to be considered low in proportion as the rows are 
less. 


3 328-29, The bad horses are those that throw kicks, make sounds with 
lips, shake their backs, tend to go down into water, suddenly stop in the midst 
of a movement, lie down on the back, move backwards and leap up, 

330. As well as those that have snake-like tongues, the colour of bears, 
ind are timid in character. 

*831.® The horse that has a mark on the forehead disfigured by a minute 
blot (of another colour) is depreciated, as well as that which tears asunder the 
ropes. w 

332-35. All the eight white teeth of bulls grow in their fourth year. 
Two extreme (molar) teeth fall down and are replaced in the fifth year : iu the 
sixth year the next Wo, in the seventh the next two, and in the eighth the 
central two. 


a The changes in colour of horse’s teeth as indicated in 11, 315-25 are given below :**? 


Age. 

1st year 


i 

• 1 t 

M* 

Colour. 

... white. * 

2nd year ... 


1M 

*♦# 

... black and red. 

3rd year—6th year 


Ml 


... black. 

6th—9th year 

*•# 

Ml 

Ml 

... black. 

9th—12th year ... 


M* 

*•» 

... yellow. 

12th—15th year ... 

.A 

Ml 

Ml 

... white. 

15th—18th year ... 

• * * 

* « * 

*1'* 

.„ glass. 

18th— 21st year ... 

« * • 

*• V 

• a * 

... honey, 

21st — 24th year ... 

* * * 

* * « 

Ml 

... conch. 


*These are some of the vicious habits of wicked horses. 


hole in the (mark) on the vrfH (forehead). The hole here is a spot or blot of 
I nother colour which disfigures or main mark on the brow. 

ijn^^TfirT which cuts the means of keeping the horse under control, e * g., destroys the 
fastenings, fittings, ropes, posts, reins, &c. 
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*336-3 7, Every two years the teeth get black, yellow, white, red and 
conch-like in order. Then their looseness and fall commence. 

2338. The age of camels also has to be understood from consideration 
like these. 

339-40, The hook with two months, one for movement forward and the 
order for movement backward has to be used in controlling the elephant. The 
driver should use this instrument for regulating the movements of the animal 

341-44. [Description of the bridle or reins]. The horse is to be con¬ 
trolled by such a bridle, 

*345. The bull and the camel have to be governed by strings with which 
the nose can be pulled. 

346. An instrument with seven sharp teeth is to be used in dealing 
(or rubbing) these animals, 

347-48, Men as well as beasts have to be always governed by adequate 
punishments. The soldiers have to be controlled by special methods not by 
fines. 

1 l!ach colour lasts for two years. As all the teeth get finally replaced in eight years, 
the colour changes up to the 18th year (2 years for every colour), 

2 lu II, 77-338 we have been supplied with studies of animals for domestic as well as 
military use. The elaborate details about their size, shape, proportion of limbs, feeding, 
training, age, movements, medical treatment, e(c. though not quite relevant in a treatise on 
purely political subjects, are however called for according to the scope of the subject-matter 
which the author has taken up for himself, £ Sukraniti’ is a very comprehensive work as 
all Hinda social and human treatises are. As such it deals with ail matters that directly or 
indirectly concern the main subject, W*., the promotion of the human and social well-being. 

The whole sab-section on the Animal—Force of the Military Department of the State 
gives a concrete picture of the exact manner in which the War establishment is governed. 
The various sciences and piaefcial arte connected with the life-history, habits, habitats, food, 
diseases, external and internal characteristics have all been laid under contribution, and the 
account is incidentally suggestive of the vast knowledge of the animal world that the Hindus 
displayed in the specialised treatises, if any, on the animals. Zoology, Veterinary Science, 
at any rate, their practical, aspects must have been highly developed, thus testifying to the 
genius of the Hindus for the inductive sciences of the physical, objective world. Some of 
these Biological treatises of the Hindus, those on elephants, plants, etc, have already 
acquired celeberity ia connection with Ayurveda. In order that full justice may be done to 
the achievements of the Hindu sages in physical sciences those specialised treatises have to 
be edited and published. Works like ‘Snkraniti* can only suggest and indicate the lines of 
inquiry by pointing to or hinting at the existence of Hindu scientific works of a really 
technical character dealing with animals, minerals, and vegetables of the earth. 

*The instruments by which the animals are governed in their movements are the 
hook, the bridle and the strings. 
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349-50. The horses and bulls are well kept in watered lands, the camels 
and elephants in forests, the foot soldiers in ordinary or public places. 

351. The ruler should station one hundred soldiers at every yojana. 

*352-53. The elephant, the camel, the bull, the horse are excellent 
beasts of burden in the descending order. Carriages are the best of all 
conveyances except in the rainy season. 

354-55. The ruler should never proceed with a small army even against 
an insignificant enemy. The wise should never use the very raw recruits 
even though they are in great numbers. 

2 356-57. The untrained, inefficient and the raw recruits are all like bales 
of cotton. The wise should appoint them to other tasks besides warfare. 

3 58-59. The weak ones desert the fields when they fear loss of life. 
But the strong ones, who are capable of causing vikdra or flight, do not. 

360-61. The man who has no valour cannot stand a fight even if he 

has avast army. Can he stand the enemy with a small one ? 

362*63. The valorous man however can overpower the enemy with a 
small but well-trained army. What can he not achieve if he ias a large 

army (at his back) ? 

364-65. The king should proceed against the enemy with the standing 

or old, trained and efficient troops. The veteran army does [not desire to leave 
the master even at the point of death. 

366-67. Alienation (of soldiers) is caused by harsh words, diminution 
of wages, threats, and constant life and work in foreign lands. 

368-69. Since there can be no success if the army be disaffected, one 
should always study the causes of disaffection or alienation of the army belong¬ 
ing to oneselE and also to the enemy. 

370-71. The king should always by gifts and artifices promote alienation 
or disaffection among the enemy’s troops. 

372-73. One should satisfy the very powerful enemy by service and 

humiliation, serve the strong ones by honours and presents, and the weak ohes 
by wars. 

1 previous ones are superior to the succeeding. 

3 Here is a very strong advice against the use of raw inexpert recruits (like volunteer! 
improvised for the occasion) in any warfare, even if the enemy be really very insignificant. 

faafW to do quite contrary to what one i» expected to do ? here deserting the field. 
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*374. He should win over the equals by alliance or friendship and 
subjugate all by the policy of separation. 

375. There is no other means of subjugating the foe except by causing 
disaffection among their soldiers. 

*376-77. One should follow niti or the moral rules so long as one is 

« 

powerful. People remain friends till then ; just as the wind is the friend of 
the burning-fire. 

378-79. Deserters from the enemy should not be placed near the main 
army. They have to be employed separately (in other works) and in wars 
should be used first. % 

380. The allies 3 troops may be placed in the front, at the back or the 
wings. 

381-82. Astra is that which is thrown or cast down by means of charms, 
machines or fire. Sastra is any other weapon, e,g sword, dagger, kunta , &c. 

*383-85. Astra is of two kinds > charmed or tubular. The king who 
desires victory should use tubular where the charmed does not exist, together 
with the sastras . 

386-87. People expert in military instruments know of diverse agencies 
named astras and sastras varying according to short or large size and the* 
nature and mode of the sharp edges. 

388. The ‘ n&lika 3 (tubular or cylindrical) astra is known to be of two 
kinds according to large or small size. 

1 ^ or policy'of separation by which the army is alienated with the ruler, the people 
estranged fr om the sovereign, the friends get rivalries, &e. is the most powerful weapon 

to be used by a king. It is the universal engine for overpowering enemies and controlling 
friends and neutrals. The advice given in these lines is too obvious. 

3 The great question whether Might should follow Right or Right Might has ever been 
debatable. In all questions of practical politics, adaptation to the environment in order 
to promote the interests of one’s own national culture, and the employment of all those 
means which lead to that are the recognised maxims of statesmen. So that the doctrine 
of Machiavelli about Political Morality is, after all, the only certain and universal truth. 
Sukr&ch&ryya’s advice that Right or Morality shines well only when and as long as there 
is might just as wind blows vehement only when and a* long as the fire is burning power¬ 
fully, finds its counterpart in all doctrines of political * expediency * that have been preached 
in the world in various guises since time immemorial. In order that you may attract 
friends and display your morality you must be powerful. In other words, Might is the 
Right. ‘ Sukranifct 1 * has never advocated the principles of universal truth and absolute 
morality. These depend on the exigencies of circumstances, the sole standard always 
being the promotion of social well-being 

3 WTfW3i The instrument which has a tube or cylinder, &c., mechanical. 
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1 339-94. The short or small ‘nalika* is the cylindrical instrument to 
be used by infantry and-cavalry, having an oblique (horizontal) and straight 
(prependicular) hole at the origin (breech), the length of five vitastis (two 
cubits and a half), a sharp point (tila) both at the forefront (muzzle) and at 
origin, which can be used in marking the objective, which has fire produced by 
the pressure of a machine, contains stone and powder at the origin has a good 
wooden handle at the top, (butt) has an inside hole of the breadth of the middle 
finger, holds gunpowder in the interior and has a strong rod. 

9 395-96, The instrument strikes distant objects according as the bamboo 
•or bark is thick and hollow and the balls are long and wide. 

3 397-99. The large ‘ nalika’ is that which has a post or wedge at thp 
origin or breech, and according to its movements, can be pointed towards the 

2 * has a wooden frame and is drawn on carriage; if well used, it leads to 
victory, 

4 400-404. Five pahs of sumrohi salt, one pala of sulphur and ompala 
of charcoal from the wood of arka> mnhi and other trees, burnt in a manner 

r 

that prevents the escape of Smoke, e>g,, in a closed vessel have to be purified, 
powdered, and mixed together, then dissolved in the juices of sunki, arka and 
• garlic, then dried up by heat, and finally powered like sugar. Tbe substance 
is gunpowder, 

*405-4:06. Six or four parts of mvarehi salt may also be used in the 
preparation of gunpowder. Sulphur and charcoal would remain the same. 

6407*408, The balls are made of iron with other substances inside, 


1 The description tallies with that pf a modern gun, the great presumption' being that 
tli| lines are interpolations.- 

mar stones, pr handle. gunpowder, &e, the hole nm4 be such that the 


middle finger can penetrate it. fsrsTT????: space within the hole (barrel).. 

2 bamboo or bark. It seems that the cylindrical instrument is made of 

bamboo. Bat cf. 11. 40940. Distance or of the aim depends on the length, &c. of balls-as 


well as diameter of the instrument. 


s Here is the description of a cannon, 

i The chemical composition of gunpowder is given here, vrehi is a salt like alum. 
3BFr^jj[ TT which keeps the Smoke inside.-—Is it the process of u Destructive 


The proportion of the constituent : — 

Salt... 5 parts 
sulphur ... 1 part 

Charcot ... ,1 part 

The above mixture+juices of plaints give the desired object 

6 Here is another preparation. The substances are the same, hut the quantity of salt 
to be used varieti, 

6 It appears the iron balls are made for cannon. 
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or without any such substance. For lesser nalas or guns the balls are n&de of 
lead or any other metal. 

409-410, The ndld&trats may be made of iron or o£ some other metal, 
have to be rubbed and cleansed daily and covered by armed men. 

1 411-15. Experts make gunpowders in various ways and of white 
and other colours according to the relative quantities of constituents:— 
charcoal, sulphur, suvarchi , stones, harital , lead, hingul , iron filings, camphor, 
jatUy indigo, juice of tarda tree, &o. 

416-17. The balls in the instruments are flung at the aim by the touch 
of fire. 

« 

413-421. The instruments has to be first cleaned, then the gunpowder has 
to be put in, then it is to be placed lightly at the origin of the instrument by 
means of the rod. Then the ball has to be introduced, then the gunpowder at 
the ear. Fire is next to be applied to this powder, and the ball is projected 
towards the objective. 

422-23. The arrow is to be two cubits in length and to be so arranged 
that it* can pierce the object when flung from the bow-string. 

424. The mace is to be octagonal (in shape), to have a strong handle, and 
high up to the breast, 

425. The pattisha is long as the human body, has sharp edges on both 
sides, and a handle. 

426. The ekadhdra is slightly curved and four angulas in width, 

427. The kshuraprdnba is high to the navel, has a strong first, and the 
lustre of the moon. 

428. The dagger is four cubits, has a rod as the handle and is edged like 
the razor. 

429. The kunt'i is ten cubits flat and has a handle like sanku or stick. 

3 430. The wheel is six cubits in cirumference, has razor-like edge and a 
good centre. 

431. The pdska is a rod. three cubits long, with three sharp needles, and 
an iron rope. 

432-33. The kavachci or armour is the protection for the upper limb, 
has the helmet for covering the head, is made of iron sheet about the thickness 
o&wheat. 

434. The haraja is a strong arm that is made of iron and has a 

edge. 

1 "rTTT"! or filings or powders of iron. according as the part* 

of the constituents are equal to, less or greater than, (the fixed proportion). 

2 The is whirled from the tttfsf or centre. 
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435-37. The king who is provided with good supplies, is endowed with 
the ‘six attributes ’ of Statecraft, and equipped with sufficient arms and 
ammunitions, should desire to fight. Otherwise he gets misery and dethroned 
from the kingdom. 

1 438-39. The affair that two parties, who have inimical relations with 
each other, undertake by means of arms to satisfy their rival interests is known 
as warfare. 

44041. The daivilca warfare is that in which charms are used, the dsura 
that iu which the mechanical instruments are used, the human warfare that in 
which sastras and hands are used. 

442-3. There may be a fight of one with many, of many with many, of 
one with one, or of two with two. 

44445. The ruler who wants to fight should carefully consider the 
season, the region, the enemy’s strength, one’s own strength, the fourfold policy 
and the six attributes of Statecraft, 

446-48. The autumn, hemanta (October and November) and winter are 
the best seasons for warfare. The spring is good, the worst is the summer. In 
the rainy season war is not at all appreciated, peace is desirable then. 

2 449-50. When the king is well provided with military requirements 
and master of a sufficiently strong army, the season is soul-inspiring and 
foreboder of good. 

3 451. If very urgent business arise the season is not auspicious. 

452. One should place the Lord of the universe in the heart (when going 
out on an expedition). 

4 453. There are no rules about time or season in cases created by the 
killing u£ cows, women and Brahmans. 

35 ^ ar -^he conditions of warfare are the following—(1) two parties 

inimical to each other, (2) furtherance of some ends, (3) use of arms. 

2 The idea is that no consideration of time need detain the man who is sure of his 
position and strength as regards troops and supplies. 

3 Even if otherwise the time be good for warif the seasons and weather be favour¬ 
able, the ruler should not necessarily be tempted to undertake war. He should first look to 
more important and pressing business at home. Thus in 11. 449-51 Sukr&charyya is 
advocating the theory that the man is the maker of his time, he should study his own 
conveniences and never be swaye d by purely physical considerations of seasons, weather, 
climate, &c. 

* Here, again, the physical considerations of tjme and season do not hold good. 
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*454-55. That country is excellent in which there are facilities for the 
regular parade and exercises of one’s own soldiers at the proper time bat there 
are none for those of the foe. 

456-57. That country is said to be good which provides equal facilities 
for military exercises to the troops of both parties in a contest. 

2 45S~59. That region is the worst in which the enemy’s troops get ample 
grounds for parade and exercise but one's own troops get none. 

460-61. If the enemy's army be one-third less than one’s own troops 
or untrained, inefficient and raw recruits, the circumstances would lead to 
success. 

3 462~63. One’s own army that has been maintained as children, and 
rewarded by gifts and honours and is well supplied with war provisions does 
lead to victory. 

*464-65. The six attributes of statecraft are known to be peace, war, 

jJSE 

expedition, taking cover or besieging, refuge, and duplicity. 

466-67, Those action by which the powerful foe becomes friendly consti¬ 
tute sandhi or treaty. That should be carefully studied. 

468-69. That is said to be vigraha or war by which the enemy is op¬ 
pressed and subjugated. The king should study this with his council¬ 
lors. 

470. A Yana is expedition for the furtherance of one’s own objects 
and destruction of the enemy’s interests. 

&471. An dsana is said to be that from which oneself can be protected 
and the enemy is destroyed. 

472. The dsraya or refuge is saidto be that by which even the weak 
becomes poweiful. 


having described the proper time for warfare Sukracharyya is dwelling npon the 
battle-fields or zones of military operations. In doing so he is remarking upou the 
physical advantages and disadvantages of various regions from the military standpoint. 
That field is certainly the best which while giving oneself. every possible vantage ground 
deprives the enemy of the same 

^Having described the 3TPyT a nd to be considered by a ruler before commencing 
military operations, Sukracharyya is in the following lines giving an account of the points 
to be noted in measuring the strength of the army or %«TT$W 

sin II. ‘464-65 Sukracharyya is describing the or six attributes of Statecraft 

that have to be .considered before beginning an expedition. 
i Bach of these terms is being explained below. 

something like‘lying in ambush’ or taking cover/or perhaps besieging u 
described in 570—711, &e. 
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J 473. The dwaidheebh&va is the stationing of one’s troops in several 
regiments. 

2 474-75. When the king has been attacked by- a powerful enemy 
and is unable to counteract him by any mains» he should desire peace in a 
dilatory^ manner, 

3 476-77. There is only one treaty or peace desired by people, that is, gifts. 
Everything else besides alliance is a species of gifts. 

478-79. The aggressor never returns without receiving something 
because of his might, for without gifts there is no other form of peace. 

£80. Gifts should be given according to the strength of the adversary. 
Service should even be accepted, or the daughter, wealth and property may 
be given away. 

481. In order to conquer enemies pea ce should be made even with one’s 
own feudatories. 

482-83. P^ace should be made even with the -anclryas for (otherwise) 
they can overpower the ruler by attack. 

*484 Just as a cluster of bamboos cannot be destroyed if surrounded 
by thick thorny trees } bo the ruler should be like a bamboo surrounded by 
dusters. 

5 486-87. Peace should be made with the very powerful, wai with the 
equal and expedition (aggression; against the weak; but to friends should be 
granted refuge as well as residence in forts. 

O - 

488-89. The wise should make peace with the powerful if there be dam 
ger, and protect oneself at the proper time if the foes be many. 

6 490»91< There is no precedent or rale that war should be undertaken 
with a powerful enemy. The cloud never moves against the current of 
the wind. 

1 Perhaps the object of this division into groups is to show the enemy that the army 
is not very powerful in number. 

2 lull 474—95 we have what may be called the Law of Nations regarding Peace in 
modern European treatises on lnt> rnational Law. 

3 Every treaty takes one or other form of transfer of property or valuables. 

* 

4 The feudatory chiefs and or barbarian races, forest tribes, &e., are here com¬ 

pared with the thorns surrounding a big tree which make access to it difficult. Sakr&charyya 
is advocating the expediency of converting these into friends. The wise luier should 
make good use of these forces by concessions, grant and rewards, &c. So that in times of 
emergency these may stand him in good stead by making the enemy’s progress impossible. 
What are generally ignored as insignificant or worthless should be regarded by the statesmen 
as important sources of the State’s strength. 

ft C/. 1. 580 where two classes or are mentioned. 

6 It is never safe to measure strength with a giant. 
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492. Prosperity never deserts a man who bows down to the powerful at 
the proper time, just as rivers never leave'the downward course. 

1 494-95. The king should never trusi the enemy even after concluding 

. peace. Thus Indra killed Viitia in days of yore during the truce time. 

3 496-97. One should commence warfare when one is attacked and oppres¬ 
sed by some body, or even only when one desires prosperity, provided one is 
well placed as regards time, region and army. 

498-500. The king shoo Id surround and coerce the ruler whose army 
and friends have been lessened, who is in the fortress, who has come upon him 
as enemy, who is very much addicted to sense-pleasures, who is the plunderer of 
people’s goods, and whose ministers and troops have been disaffected. 

501. , That is known to be * vigraha any other thing is 4 kalaha ’ or mere 
quarrel. 

502-503. One with a small army should never undertake a‘vigraha’ 
or engage in war with a valorous mao backed by a powerful army. If, however, 
that be done, his destruction is inevitable. 

s 504. The cause of 4 kalahi : or quarrel or contention is the exclusive 
demand (of rivals) for the same thing. 

505. When there is no ether lemedy * vigraha ’ or war should be under¬ 
taken . 

i 506-507. ‘ Tanas 1 or expeditious are known by experts to be of five 

kinds'—‘ Vigrihya, Sandhaya, Sambhuya, Prasanga, and Upekshya. 

508-509. The 1 Vigrihyn ’ expedition is known by masters proficient in 
the subject to be that in which the army proceeds by gradually over-powering 
groups of enemies, 

temporary cessation of hostilities, armistice or trace, daring which all military 
operations should cease. 

Snkracharyya is not a believer in the words of treaties. He rather advises rulers to 
follow the maxim that traces are to be kept only to long us it is convenient, or ‘ expedient.^ 
He quotes instances from ‘Pauranik* history where even the greatest personalities did not 
scruple to violate solemn pledges in order to serve their interests. 

2 There are no fixed occasions for warfare. These are to be sought or created by the 
ambitious ruler. He is to catch time by the forelock and always be ready for aggression or 

defence as need be. 

s When both parties display extraordinary earnestness for attaining the same object 
there is a strife inevitable. 

4 Bach of these techuicai terms is being explained below. 
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1 510-11. Or 4 Vigrihya* expedition is that in which one’s own friends 
fight with the adversary’s friends on all sides, and the main army proceeds 
against the enemy. 

2 512-13. The <Sandhfiya ’ expedition of fcjie man desiring victory is that 
which proceeds after peace is made with certain supporters of the enemy. 

514-15. The 4 Sambhuya ’ expedition is that which proceeds under the 
king aided by feudatories skilled in warfare well equipped with physical and 
moral resources. 

3 516-17. The ‘Frasanga’ expedition-is that which begins against a 
certain objective but incidentally proceeds against another. 

518-19. The 4 Upekshya 5 expedition is that which neglects the enemy 
and retreats after encountering adverse fate. 

520. If the king (is generous and) rewards (well), the army becomes 
attached to him though his conduct is unrighteous and he comes of a low 
family. 

521-22. The ruler should pacify his own troops by gifts of rewards and 
should go ahead accompanied by heroic guards. 

*523. In the centre should be placed the family, treasure and 
^ aluables. 

524. He should always carefully protect his army. 

525-26. The commander should march in well-arrayed regiments 
wherever difficulties arise on the way through rivers, hills, forests aud 
forts. 

527-28. If there be danger ahead the commander should march in 
the great 4 inakara 3 or crocodile array, or the 4 shyena ’ or bird array 
which has two wings or the 4 shuchi ’ needle-array which has a sharp 
mouth. 


*Two kinds of 1 Vigrihya Yana 3 are described :— 

(1) When the expedition proceeds through a series of fights and skirmishes with 
enemies on the way. 

(2) When one’s own allies are induced to fight with enemy’s allies, and the party 
proceeds against the enemy. In this case no party can have recourse to allies 
in the principal contest. 

2 those who take the back, i. e. t supporters. These supporters are therefore 
the enemy’s allies. 

3 There is a slight in warfare.’ If instead of attacking* the professed or ostensible 
object the party marches against another, there is a case of ‘Prasanga Yana. * 

gr ea t ? precious. 
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1 529-31 * If there be daoger behind, the shakata (carriage)- array, if on 
the sides the vajra (thunder) array, if on all sides the sarvatobhadra (octagonal) 
or chakra (wheel) or Wy&la’ (snake) array. Or the array should be determined 
according to the nature of the region in such a way as to pierce the cucmy’s 
array. 

2 532-33. None besides one’s own troops are to know the signs for the 
for nation of battle-orders' communicated by means of bugle sounds. 

534-35. The wise should always devise diversa forms of battle array for 
horses, elephants and footsoldiers. 

i 

538-37. The king should order the soldiers aloud by signs of battle-order 
from a station on the right or left, in the centre or in the front. 

533. Having heard those orders the troops are to carry out the 
instructions. 

n 

539-40. Grouping, expansion, circling, contraction, straight movement, 
rapid march, backward movement. 

541-43. Forward movement in rows, standing erect, lying down, standing 
like octagon, wheel, needle, carriage, half moon. 

544-45, Separation in parts, standing in serial rows, holding the arms and 
weapons, fixing the aim, and striking the objective, 

5 546-47. Fliuging of missiles, striking by weapons, swift use of arms. 

548-49. Sdf-defeuce, counteraction by movements of limbs or use of 
arms and weapons, movement in rows of two, three or four, 

*550. Movement forward or backward or sidewards. 

battle array, the form or order in which the troops are arranged or stationed in 
the battle-field. Eight species are enumerated here—classified according to the nature 
of the obstacle to be encountered, e. g dangers ahead, behind, on the sides or on all aides. 

The Battle arrays: 

I, Danger ahead (1) Crocodile. 

(2) Bird, 

(3) Needle. 

if. Danger behind : (1) Vehicle. 

III. Danger on the sides (1) Thunder. 

IV. Danger on all sides (1) Octagonal 

(2) Wheel 

(3) Snake, 

2 The technique of bugles is a military secret, 
rapid, instantaneous, 

4 Having enumerated the 8 cyafm or Battle-orders in 11. 525-531, SnkrAchftryya hag 
in 11. 599-559 enumerated about 30 different purposes for which these are formed, 
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551. In throwing a missile, movement forward or backwards i s 
necessary* 

552. The soldier stationed in the battle-array should always fling the, 
missile by moving forward. 

553. Just after throwing the arm the soldier should sit down or move 
forward. 

554-55. Having seen the enemy in the sitting posture the troops should 
cast their own arms by moving forward in ones or twos or groups as ordered, 

559-57. The Jcrciuncha (pigeon) array is to be formed according to the 
nature of the region and the troops in the same rows as the movements of 
pigeons in the sky. 

*558. It is that order in which the neck is thin ; the fail medium, and 
the wings thick. 

559. The shyena or bird order is that in which the wings are large, the 
throat and tail medium, and the mouth small. 

rt 

560. The makara or crocodile order is that which has four legs, long and 
thick mouth and two lips. 

561. The such or needle order has a thin mouth, is a long red and has a 
hole at the end. 

562. The chakra array has one passage and has eight concentric rings. 

563. The sarca-tobludra array is the battle order which has eight sides 
in all directions. 

564. The wheel array has no passage, has eight concentric rings and 
faces in all directions. 

a 

2 565. The carriage-array has the aspect of a vehicle, and the snake array 
that of a snake. 

s 566-67. The ruler should devise one, two or more of these ‘vyukas’ ora 
mixture of them according to the number of troops and the character of road 
and battle-fields. 

568-569. One should lie with troops at those places whence the enemy’s 
army can be overpowered by arms and weapons The condition is called ‘asana,’ 

1 The pigeon-array is the ninth form of battle-order. 

2 In 11. 556-565 the niue ‘vyfthas have been described and explained, 

3 It is to be noted that the vyfthas have been described incidentally in connexion with 

expeditions, one of he or six attributes of Statecraft. 
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1 570-571. From the manoeuvre of 1 2 3 4 asana’ one should destroy carefully 
those people who help the enemy by carrying wood* water and provisions* 

3 572-573. One should subjugate the enemy through protracted processes 
by which provisions are cut short* food and fuel are diminished, and the 
subjects are oppressed. 

574-575. When in a war both the enemy and the aggressor have 
got tired they seek cessation from hostilities. The state is called ‘sandhaya 
asana' or truce. 

576-577. When one has been overpowered by the enemy and does not 
find any remedy to counteract the defeat he should seek refuge with a powerful 
ruler who is truthful, honest, and has good family connexions. 

3 578. The friends, relatives and kinsfolk are the allies j>f the aggressors. 
Other rulers are either paid friends cr sharers in the spoils of victory. 

4 580. That is said to be ‘4sraya : as well as forts. 

5 581-83, When the ruler is not sure of the methods of work to be 
adopted, and is waiting for the opportune time, he should have resort to 
duplicity like the crow's eye and display one move but really adopt another. 

584-587. Even ordinary people get their desired objects through good 
methods, good policies, and persevering efforts, cannot the princes ? A work can 
be successful only through efforts, not through mere wish Thus the elephant 
does not of itself enter the mouth of the sleeping lion. 

1 ‘Asana’ thus seems to be equivalent to laying siege to a town. Tlie aggressor is to 
take such a stand that from his place he can reconnoitre the grounds round about 
( trfrrT:, snTTrT ), prevent the entrance of allies or reinforcements with provisions, and 
also pour down arras and missiles upon the enemy besieged. That 37757 * is a siege would be 
clear from the following lines. 

2 The processes described are those of a regular and obstinate siege which compels the 
defendants to submit on any terms 

3 Two classes of allies—those (1) who volunteer their services, and (2) who have to 
be paid or promised booty. One may seek shelter with both these classes. 

4 Refuge or shelter ‘(asraya)’ is thus of two kinds—(1) human, as described above, (2) 
physical forts. 

s The crow has oulv one pupil, but it moves through both eyes. So the same 

man is to follow both purposes at the same time, this however, unnoticed as the 

crow’s pupil. 

Lines 568-83 contain suggestions about the time when cadi of the six principles of 
policy have to be adopted, e.g., truce siege, etc. 
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1 588-90. Even the hard iron can bj proper methods be converted into a 
liquid. It is also a noted ^ act wat0r ^inguishes fire, By the man who 
exerts, fire can be extinguished. ^ 

591. It is policy by which the feet can be placed on the head of 
elephants. 

s 592. Separation is the best of all methods or policies of work, and 
‘samasraya or refuge is the best of the 3ix attributes of Statecraft. Both these 
»re to be adopted by the aggressor who wants success. Without these two 
the king should never commence military operations. 

3 595-96. He should adopt such raeun3 as lead to rivalry or conflifcct 
between the Commander-in-chief and Councillors of the enemy, and strife 
among their subjects or women. 

4 597-98. One should always study the policies as well as six attributes 
of Statecraft concerning both parties, and embark upon a war if death or 
universal plunder have been the antecedent circumstances, 

1 The instance of the liquefaction of iron is suggestive of some metallurgical operation 
prevalent in ancient times. 

? The king should be strong in his use of or the Policy of Separation or Partition 

bv which the enemy may be weakened or dismembered, and he should be strong in his 
friends with whom he can take refoge in emergency. Note the distinction between 
four ‘upayas’ or policies and shadgunas or the six attributes. 

* This is the ‘Bheda up&ya’ or Policy of Partition. It should always be the policy to 
, foment civil dissensions among the enemy, e.g , by promoting rivalry between the Civil and 
Military heads. Of, Louis XIV’s policy towards the Stuart Kings of England. 

4 The Bix attributes of Statecraft are :— 

1. Peace-*f?*T 

2. War—fore 

3. Expedition—(i) 

' (ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) TOf 

(v) 

4. Taking cover or Besieging SffTg’i* 

5* Refuge ^FTT^JT 

6. Dupliicty g 1 

Sukracharyya has in 11. 464-598 narrated in brief what is considered to be the Law of, 
Belligerents. The Law of Nations regarding Friends, FoeB, Neutrals, Expeditions, Treaties 
Truces, Battles, Capitulations as described here is sufficiently elaborate and practical. The 
description of Battle-arrays in connection with that of Expeditions as well as the purposes to 
which each is adapted indicates perfect mastery over the art of field-marshalling and military 
manoeuvres. The whole of this Section of Suhraniti in fact corresponds to those chapters 
of modem Text-books on International Law which deal with War generally, especially war 
on land, and discuss such questions as the characteristics of war, causes, kinds and euds of 
war, armed force* of belligerents, regions of war, <fee. 
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599. Even Brahmanas should fight if there have been aggressions 
on woiren and priests or there has been killing of cows. 

600 One should not desist from the fight if it has once commenced. 

601. The man who runs away from battle is surely killecT by the gods. - 

602-3. The king who protects subjects should in pursuance of the 
Kshatriya’s duties never desist from a fight if called to it by an equal, superior 
or inferior. 

1 604*5.® 'The earth swallows the king who does not fight and the Brahman 
who does not go abroad, just as the snake swallows the animals living in 
the holes. 

3 606-7. The life of even the Brahman who fights when attacked is 
praised in this world, for the virtue-of a Kshatriya is derived also from Brahma. 

3 608. The death of Kshatrivas in the bed is a sin. 

y 

i 609-10. The man who gets death with an unhurt body by excreting 

cough and biles and crying aloud is not a Kshatriya. Men learned in ancient 

history do not praise such a state of things. 

612. Death in the home except in a fight is not laudable. 

5 613 Cowardice is a very miserable sin in valorous people. 

6 614-15. The Kshatriya who retreats with a bleeding body after 

sustaining defeat in battles and is encircled by family members deserves death. 

616-17. Kings who valorously fight and kill each other in battles are sure 
to attain heaven. 

618-19. He also gets eternal bliss who fights for his master at the head 
of the army and does not shrink through fear. 


1 These are contemptible creatures who deserve destruction.' The cowardly king and 
the untravelled Brahman are not worth their names and have no reason to live on 
earth. 

2 So fighting is also prescribed among the duties of Brahmans. 

3 The very connotation of the term Kshatriya, says Sukra, is to die anywhere else 
except in the home bed : just as that of the Brahman is to travel abroad begging alms and 
spreading knowledge &c. 

i The proper death for a Kshatriya is that on the battle-field in open warfare. The 
most disgraceful for him is that through disease and physical ailments. He should by all 
means avoid the natural death that removes ordinary people from the surface of the, earth, 

5 Warriors should always live valorous, should die valorous deaths^ e. y., in battles. 

Even the last moments of ^heir lives should be spent valorously. / 

6 This dictum of Sakiticharyya would certainly appear to be a cl^p from Spartan and 
Bushido morality. The rale* of miiitaryism or Kshatriyaism are the same# in all lands and 
climes. The deserter and the failed warrior have no place in society and family circle. 
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620-21. People should not regret the death of the brave man who is 
killed in battles. The man is purged and delivered of all sins and attains 
heaven. 

1 622-23. The fairies of the other world vie with each other in 
reaching the warrior who is killed in battles in the hope that he be their 
husband. 

2 624*25. The great position that is attained by the sages after long and 
tedious penances is immediately reached by warriors who meet death in-warfare. 

3 6-26-27. This is at once penance, virtue and eternal religion. The 
man who does not fly from a battle does at once perform the duties of all 
the four * asramas s . 

628-29. There is no other thing besides valour in all the three worlds. 
It is the valorous man who protects the universe, it is in him that every thin & 
finds its stay. 

630-31. The immovables are the food of the mobiles, the toothless 
of the toothed creatures, the armless of the armed, the cowards of the valiant. 

4 632-33 In this world two men can go beyond the solar sphere 
(*;<?., into heaven) ;—the austere missionary, and the man who is killed in the 
front in a fight 

634-35. One should protect oneself by killing even the learned Brahman 
and Guru in battle if they are inimical. This is the decree of Sruti or Veda§. 

5 636-37. The teachers are kind and the learned people are advocates 
of sinlessness. They should never be asked on occasions of great fear 
( e.g,, warfare). 

1 The sanction for .the warrior’s duties in life : (1) eternal bliss in heaven and enjoyment 
of all that it implies, (2) otherwise, perpetual ignominy and disgrace on earth. 

2 Here is a further temption for death in war. 

3 The high and exalted position of Rishis, acquired by meditation and penance, as well 
as the virtues of ideal householders who perform through life all the elaborate duties of 
the four stages of human existence, viz., ‘ Brahmacharyya, Garhasthya, Vanaprastha ’ and 
‘ Sannyasa, ’ are forthwith enjoyed by the warrior who bravely welcomes death in the 
battle-field. This single action is equivalent to any or all the possible duties to be performed 
by a man whether as 1 Rishi, Sannyasi, Brahmachari, ’ or Grihastha, ’ 

4 Two extraordinary men who deserve transcendental happiness are (1) the itinerant 
preacher who has got a vision of the eternal truths of the universe through processes of 
self-control and meditation on the Permanent Verities, and (2) the heroic warrior who 
meets death in the face (not on the back), i.e., who has not 1o retreat like a coward but 
can coolly encounter the worst calamity. 

6 The advice of such people as are timid by nature and occupation should never be 
sought in matters that involve bloodshed &e. 
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1 638-39. Learned people are ornaments in place* where they can discourse 
on diverse subjects, e. in palaces, assemblies and cloisters- 

2 640-41. Learned people are ornaments in those places where they can 
perform various intellectual feats before large audiences in the matter of 
Sacrifice, Military Science, (fee. 

3 642-45. Learned people are ornaments also in the matter of finding out 
others’ defects, studying human interests, and managing elephants, horses, 
chariots, asses, camels, goats and sheep, in the matters connected with cattle, 
wealth, roads and Swttyamvara , and in studying the defects of food and social 
practices. 

646-4S. One should disregard the “ wise men ” who extol the merits of 
the enemies, disoover the purposes the adversary has in view, and without minding 
that destruction might befall the army (in case of war) should employ a 
(suitable) expedient that would destroy the enemy. 

649-50. The Brahmana who appears with a murderous intent is as good as 
a Sudra. There can be no sin in killing one who comes with a murderous intent. 

4 651-52. One would not incur the sin of killing an embryonic child 
(?• <?., an infant) if one kills even an infant who has come upon him with weapon 
in hand. It is otherwise that one really perpetrates that offence. 

653-55. The sin of killing a Brahman does not touch the man who treats 
like a Kshatriya and kills the Brahman that fights with arm in hand and does 
hot leave the battle-field. 

1 They should grace those council-halls and discussion rooms, but must not interfere 
in executive affairs. 

3 Their proper function is study, discussion, talk, giving decision on subtle questions, 
solution of kuotly problems of social or religious life etc. Let them preside there. 

3 All those affairs that require the knowledge of people trained in the sciences and 
arts should be left to the learned people for deliberation and advice. They are theorists and 
naturally have no place where the practical use of arms and limbs is concerned. 

4 These linos describe what in terms of modern International Law would be called 
Enemy Character , Any and every enemy is to be killed, even the Brahmana and theSfJfl 1 
(embryonic child) or infant. Ordinary rules of Hindu { Sfistra ’ enjoin great purificatory 
penances on the man who kills a Brahmana or a ^ W but SnkiAoluVyya’s System of Military 
Morality keeps those rules in abeyance. These persons are to be treated as no better than 
ordinary enemies, the very moment they assume enemy character. 

5 The Brahman is no longer a Brahman, but in the first place a Kshatriya, and in the 
second place, has all the attributes of an enemy. The ordinary treatment of a belligerent 
is therefore to be meted out towards him. 

T 
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656-57. The rascal who flies from a fight to save his life is really deac 
though alive, and endures the sins of the whole people. 

658-59. The man who deserts tha ally or the master and flies from the 
battle-field gets hell after death, and while alive is cried down upon by the 

entire people. 

660-61. The man who sees his friend in distress and does not help him 
gets disrepute, and when dead goes to hell. 

662-63 The wicked man who deserts one that seeks refuge with hifa in 
confidence goes to eternal hell so long as there are the fourteen Indras. 

1 664-65. TheBrahmanas should kill the Ksatriya when his practices 
are wicked. They do not incur sin even if they fight with arms and weapons 

in hand. 

,666-67* When again the Ksatriyas have become effete, and the people 
are beiug oppressed by lower orders of men the Br&hmanas should fight and 
extirpate them. 

668-69, The war with charmed instruments is the best, that with 
mechanical is good that with weapons interior, that with hands is the worst. 

670-71. That war with charmed instruments'is known to be the best of all 
in which the foes are destroyed by arrows and other arms rendered powerful 
through being applied with charms. 

672-73. The war with mechanical instruments leads to great destruction 
of the enemy in winch balls are flung at the objective by the application of 
gunpowder in cylindrical fire-arms. 

674-75 The war with weapons is that generally undertaken in the absence • 
of fire-arms and other missiles, in which foes have to be killed by the use of 
Kunta swords and other weapons. 

_ 4 . 

1 Sukr^chdryya, here again as usual, is not an advocate of absolute morality, bat 
always prescribes duties that, though apparently conflicting or contradictory, are really 
called for by the needs of human life and social existence. Not Consistency but Truth is his 
great motto, and to him the greatest truth is the promotion of human well-being and social 
welfare. And as the interests of mankind are ever changing, and complexities are perpetually 
disturbing social order, Sukra does not scruple to be inconsistent and dictate duties at times 
which might appear grossly at variance with those prescribed - on other occasions. Thus the 
Brahman who is ordinarily to abstain from the military profession, is in duty bound, to accept 
that as the only call of religion and morality under grave circumstances. A society that is 
governed by such practical rules as these cannot but move and progress with the times ami 
* not only adapt itself to the varied requirements of the ages, but also use the environment and 
world forces for Us own purposes, in the interest of its own growth and development, 
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1 676-77. The war with bands, i. duel or hand-to-haud fight is that 
in which the adversary is overpowered by strong grasps and skilful attacks 
on the joints of limbs, &c., whether against or in line with the system of hair. 

8 678-82. Catching the hair by means of the left hand, throwing down 
on the earth by force, beating by the leg, i.e., kicking on the head, pressing 
at the breast by knees, severe beating on the brow by bael-like (heavy) fists 
elbowing, constant slappings, and moving about to find out the proper places 
of attack—these eight are the species of duelling. 

3 683-84. The Ksatriya should be attacked by four of these species, the 
worst Kshatriya by five, the Yaisya by six, the Sudra by seven, and the mixed 
castes by all the eight. 

4 685. These methods have to be applied to the enemies, never to the 

friends. c 

686 -88. One should commence fight with any enemy whose minister and 
army have got disaffected by placing the fire-arms both light and heavy in the 
fronts the infantry just behind them, the elephants and horses in the wings. 

689-90. The first skirmish is to be commenced by commanders with half 
the army in the front and the wings so hng as the region favourable for 
warfare is not acquired. 

5 692-93. The war should then be undertaken by ministers with troops 
conducted by ministers, then finally by the king at the risk of his own life 
with troops commanded by the king. 

6 694-700. One should carefully protect one’s tioops but extirpate 
the enemy’s, when they have got tired by long marches, or through 

(motion) in the contrary direction and (motion) in the natural direction. 

The joints and other parts of the body have to be polled in the contrary or natural directions 
(of movement or locomotiou) as convenient, and bouud or grasped powerfully ; So that the 
adversary may be quite motionless. 

2 Hair must have been long. The custom of lopping off the hair was not prevalent, 
it appears. *UvK bael fruit. 

s Laws of duelling. But it is not clear why onl) four or five of these 8 forms of hand- 
to-hand fight have to be applied in fighting some of the castes &e. . 

4 Of course none of these engines of warfare, whether duels or other 3 kinds, are 
meant for friends or allies. The line is quite irrelevant. 

6 l'he main bruut to be borne (1) by the commander, (2) by the councillor, (3) by the 
king in succession. 

6 When such natural calamities or unfavourable circumstances befall the enemy's 
troops, it is the opportune moment to commence operations against them. But if one's 
own army gets into this plight it would be most undiplomatic to leave it in th$t condition. 
Their anxieties must be removed and difficulties remedied. * - - 
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hunger and thirst, when they are oppressed by disease, famine, hailstorms and 
thieves, when they have to suffer from impurities of mud and dirt in water-, 
when they are gasping for breath, when they are asleep or engaged in taking 
food, when they are not in contact with the ground { i.e. have mounted tree., 
etc , etc), when they are vacillating, when they are overpowered by fear of fire 
or attacked by wind and rain, and by such other dangers and difficulties, 

701-2. Of all the dangers that are known by the wise to befall an army, 
the worst is Bheda (alienation or sepaparation, or estrangement), 

703-4. Even the Maula or standing or old army, if disaffected, is a source 
of dubious strength to the king. What to speak of the sundry recruits under 
disaffection ? 

7G5. One should always study the fourfold policy, the sixfold attributes 
of statecraft and the secrets of oneself as well as the enemy, 

706. The enemy has to be killed in wars whether conducted according to 
the rules of morality or against them. 

707-11. The king should increase the salary of the officers about a quarter 
in beginning the expedition, cover his own body during the fight by means 
of shield and panoply, make the soldiers drink invigorating wines, and 
employ in the battle those heroes who are enthusiastic and are certain of the 
issue and extirpate the foes by fire-arms, daggers and troops. 

712-15. The horseman has to be attacked by the Kunta sword, the 
charioteer and the man on the elephant by arrow, the elephant by the elephant, 
the horse by the horse, the chariot by the chariot, the infantry by the infantry, 
one by one, the weapon by the weapon, the missile by the missile. 

1 716-21, One who follows the duties of good people should not kill the 
man who is on the grouud who is deformed, who has his hands arranged in 
the form of anjali (i. e. in the sign of humiliation), who is seated with hair 
dishevelled, and who says 4 1 am yours,' who is asleep, who’ is naked or unarmed, 
who is seeing others fight or is fighting with others, who is drinking water, 
taking food or busy with other matters, who is terrified, who retreats. 

722 % The old man, the infant, the woman, as well as the king, when 
alone, are not to be killed. 


1 Siikrftchfiryya’s Laws of Military Morality mention the persons who are not to be 
killed The various signs of impotency or humiliation are describe 3. 

Dishevelled hair is a sign of defeat and failure. It appears hero again that the hair 
was not lopped off in those days. 
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*723. BuUkere is no deviation from the path of morality if one kills 
other by appplying the prescribed methods. 

724- These rules, however, apply only to warfares conducted 
according to the dictates of morality but not otherwise. 

725. There is no warfar which extirpates the powerful enemy 
so much as the kutayudha or war conducted against the dictates of 
.morality 

2 726-27. In days of yore the Icuta warfare was appreciated by R&ma, 
Krishna, Indra and othur gods. It was through Icuta that Vali, Yavaua, 
and Namuchi were killed. 

3 728-30. One should inspire confidence in the enemy by sweet smiling 
face, soft words, confession of guilt, service, gifts, humiliation, praise, 
good offices as well as oaths. 

731. One should study the enemy’s defects with a mind sharp 

as the razor. 

*732-33. The wise should place insult or humiliation in the front 
and honour or glory at the back in order to fulfil his desired object, It is 
folly to lose one’s object. 

734-36. The king seated on a platform, should study the activi¬ 
ties of troops. Those who are friends of the king and the State, and who 
understand the bugle’s sounds and signs of Battle orders should always 
supervise the parades and exercises of troops. 

737. Having noticed that disaffection has spread among the army 
through the enemy, the king should remove that. 

iThe prescribed methods would be those rules about duels, &c., aud about persons 
who are uot to be liked, &c, 

2R&raa killed V-lli Krishna Yavana, and Indar Namuchi, Who is the Yavana ? 

3 These are some of the meaus^by which htla Qr deceit may be performed, and the 
enemy overpowered unawares. Sukr&ch&ryaya does not recommend the ordinary rules 

of morality and religion to be followed in military afiairs. He is 'an advocate of expedi¬ 
ency and diplomacy, i e., of the theory of trying to do the best under the circumstances, and 
to always adapt oneself to the varying con litmus of the world. So in extirpating the 
enemy none can trust to only one method of procedure, but has to adopt diverse methods 
according to the changes in the enemy’s character or in the political situation generally. 
Nobody should have faith in treaties or promises of the foe but always be prepared for 
brow-beating him. This is to a ruler the sole region, the sole truth, any other thing would 

be irreligion untruth. Hence according to Sakrauiti so-called irreligion, immorality, 
inconsistency 7 and untruth which are the characteristics of kutayudha should not at 
all deter the king from a course of action that would lead to the desired object. 

* The wiseman should be indifferent to fame and name, and never think of glory and 
honour iu achieving his ends. It should be his policy rather to- suffer or welcome or invite 
insult and ignominy for sometime in order that he may triumph in the end. 
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1 738-39. The king should grant rewards of wealth, property or 
privileges to those troops by whom new deeds are performed in the order 
of their deserts. 

740-41. The powerful should carefully coerce the enemy by stopping 
the* supplies pi water, provisions. E > Ider, grass etc. in an unfavourable 
region and then extirpate it. 

3 742-45. One should sedulously destroy the enemy's troops by alienating 
them by gifts of counterfeit gold, and also by alluring them to sleep 
through acts of confidence after ft tig tie due ti keeping up of nights 
but not the army of their allies even though they are under the swav of 
vices. 

746. One should never allow a territory very near ones owa to be 
made'over to another. 

3 747-48- One should commence military operations all on a sudden 
and withdraw also in an instant and fall upon the enemy like robbers 
from a distan ce. 

4 749-50. Silver, gold or other booty belong to him who wins it. 
The ruler should satisfy by giving them those things with pleasure according to 
the labour undergone. 

751-52. Having thus conquered the enemy, the king should realise 
revenue from a portion of the territory or from the whole, and then 
gratify the subjects. 

753-54. The king should enter the conquered city with the auspicious 
sound of the turyya and protect like children the people thus won over and 
made one's own. 


1 If the troops get alienated through enemy’s slights they have to be coerced, but 
ij> they perform unexpecjed feats from which advantages accrue to the master they 
should be duly rewarded. 

2 IpSSW counterfeit goll ie. coins. The rewards by which the enemy’s troops are to be 
made favourable are however not genuine. 

■RTFfffraPTOJii asleep through constant acts of faithfulness. The mutual relations are- 
to be made so cordial and friendly that the enemy have perfect confidence in the good 
faith of the other. * 

The wisdom of uot destroying the army of the enemy’s allies is not self-evident. 

3 The time aud character of the aggression are to be quite unexpected. The army 
must be adroitity manoeuvred in such a wry as to take efficient stand in any capacity. 
Agility, elasticity and flexibility are the qualities of generalship that would be required 
for these purposes of quick move and quick change of front. 

4 In II, 728-50, Sukr&charyya has described all the methods that may be adopted for 
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1 755-56. The king should appoint councillors to the study of statecraft 
according as it varies with time, place and circumstances and also as it 
is the beginning, middle or end, in order that they may 2nd oat the values 
of various policies and the methods of work. 

2 758-59. The officers of councillors are to explain the * business to the 
Crown Prince. The Crown Prince is then to communicate' the findings to 
the king in the presence of the councillors. 

3 7 60-61. The king is first to direct the Crown-Prince. Then he is to 
direct the ministers, they the officers. 

762. , The priest is to counsel the king about good and evil courses of 
action. 

4 763-64. The king should station the troops near the village but 

outside it. And there should be no relations of debtor and creditor 
between the village folk and the soldiery. 

765. The goods that are meant for the army should be reserved for 

soldiers in their midst. 

766. The troops must never be stationed at any one place for a 

year. 

767. The king should manage the army in such a way that about 

a thousand can be ready for service in. an instant. 

768. The military regulations should be communicated to the 
soldiers every eighth day. 

769-71. Ihs troops should always forsake violence, rivalry, pro¬ 
crastination over State duties, indifference to injuries of the king, conver¬ 
sion, as well as friendship with the enemies. 

772, They should never enter the village without a royal * permit.’ 

773-74. They should never pointy to the delicts of their commanders, 
but should always live on friendly terms with the whole staff. 

5 775. They should keep the arms, weapons and uniforms quite 
bright (and ready for.use). 

1 The policy must vary of course according as the measure is in the initial stages or 
in process of fulfilment or about to be completed. 

2 Thus in the first instance a problem is to be studied by ministers. The Crown Prince 
in next to know the results from them. The king is to be informed at last. This is the 
proceedure of deliberation. 

3 The executive functions are discharged in the order described in these lines. 

4 The lay people and the military men must always be kept at a respectful distance 
from each other both physically and socially. Theae must also be no ‘credit’ transactions 
between them. 

5 Bales about tidiness and careful handing of arms and uniforms are among the items 
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11 776. Food, water, u vessel measuring one 4 prastha \ and vessel in 
which food for many might be cooked. 

777-78. {< I shall kill the troops who will act otherwise. You should 
all show me the booty that you receive from the enemy. 55 

779-80. The king should always practise military parades with the 
troops, and strike the objective by means missiles at the stated hours. 

781-82. The king should count the troops both in the morning and 
evening and studay their caste, stature, age, country, village and residence. 

783-85. The king should have recorded the period served, rate of wages 
and the amount paid, how much has been paid to servants by way of wages 
and and how much by way of rewards. He should receive the acknowledg¬ 
ments of their receipts and give them the forms specifying wages etc. 

786-87. Full pay is to be granted to those who are trained soldiers. 
Half pay is to be given to those who are under military training. 

788. One should extirpate the troops that have illicit connexions 
with evil-doers and enemies. 

789-90. The King should find out those soldiers who are addicted to 
the king’s vices, enemies of virtues and are indifferent to the vices. 

791. The king should always forsake the servants, who, though 
qualified are pleasure-seekers. 

3 792-94 In the inner appartments such men are to be appointed as are 


1 Perhaps the food stores are meant. The troops are to be responsible not only for 
their personal arms and uniforms bat also for their own provisions. 

2 There are three terms used in these three lines indicating three grades of confidence. 

One is the recomendation 'for service in the Zenana, the second for service in the 
Accounts or Treasury Department and the third for appointment as an ordinary officer. 
Trustworthiness is required everywhere but there are grades which make difference 
between trustworthy and trustworthy people. 

The three terms are £3TT?tT fec^rT, and ^T?FT which is a 

compound of^the two. This last is the qualification for service in the inner apartments. 

But what does it mean ? Perhaps, the men who is trusted by both or people 
generally as we]] as because of his SEFFT (or inward character ?) is fit to be employed in the 
Zenana. ^ 

The man of the next grade of confidence is he whose inward character ^rT is proof 
against cupidity and other vices. He would be the the proper servant in the Treasury. As 

for ordinary functions of State officers people who are generally trusted by the public 
fsnc^fT) would make capital functionaries. 

In the case of the Z&n&na. officers both the qualifications are necessary because 
perhaps of the public reputation that is always the great asset of the Royal house¬ 
hold. It would therefore not be enough to appoint men whose character is proof against 
the temptations. They must also be known to the public to be men of high Stirling 
virtues. But in the case of the Treasury where the sole test of character is honesty ancj 
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very trusthworty. The are also to be appointed in the Spending Department. 
So also those who enjoy the confidence of the people are to be appointed for the 
external functions. 

795. If appointed otherwise, they lead to compunction. 

1 796-98. Tho^e alienated councillors of the enemies and such of their 
officers as are perpetually dishonoured through the master’s rices, and are 
instrumental in serving one’s purposes should be maintained by good 
remuneration. 

799 . Those who have been alienated through cupidity and inactivity 
should be maintained by half remuneration. 

800. The king should maintain by good remuneration the well qualified 
men who have been deserted by the enemy. 

801-802. When a territory has been acquired the king should grant 
maintenance beginning with the day of capture (to the conquered king) half 
of it to his son and a quarter to his wife. 

2 803-804. Or he should pay a quarter to the princes if well qualified, or 
a thirty-second part. 

805. He should have the remaining portion of the income from the 

* , 

conquered territory for his own enjoyment. 

806-807. He should invest that wealth or its half at interest until it is 
doubled, but not beyond that limit. 

808-809. The king should maintain the dispossessed princes for the 
display of his own majesty by the bestowal of honpurs if well-behaved but 
punish them if wicked. 

810-11. The king should divide the whole day (of twenty-four hours) 
into eight, ten or twelve periods of watch according to the number of the 
watchmen, not otherwise. 

3 812-813. At the beginning the watchmen are to serve during the several 
periods in a certain order. In the second round the first is to serve last, and 

the others to precede him. __ 


1 Sakrftcharyya i 8 always advocating _ the policy of keeping the enemy s troops, 
ministers and officers in one’s pay—and subsidising them l»v secret-service-money. 

2 The construction here is a little intricate. 

* It is difficalt to make oat the exact order in which the rounds of watchmen are to 
be governed. Suppose there are 4 watchmen A, B, C, D, aud suppose le y 
into eight periods 1, 2, 3,.8. The order of rounds as suggested here won < 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7. 

A, B, C, I), P, 0, B, A, B, 0, / 

But in this case the last man D would have to serve during two consecutive period*, 

The'arrangement does not seem to be perfect. 
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1 814-15. Or again, in the same manner, the last may be asked to be on 
duty in place of the first (in the above case) and then at the last watch (of that 
day), and then on the next day one who comes in the order of the second etc., 
should finish his turn first and so on. 

816. The king should always appoint more than four watchmen for 
the day. 

817. He may also appoint many simultaneously according to the weight 
of business. 

818. He should never appoint less than four watchmen. * 

819-22. Whatever have to be protected or instructed should be com¬ 
municated to the watchman. Everything should remain before him, and he 
should keep the measured amount of gold and other valuables in the wooden 
apartment (or trunk) and at the expiry of his term should show that to his 
successor. 

823, At intervals the watchmen have to be called aloud from a distance. 
824-25. It is only when the king follows the rules laid down by the 
wise that he is respected by the people, not otherwise. 

826-27. That man deserves sovereignty for life whose activities are regu¬ 
lated, who is good and restrained in his receipts and who gives up illicit incomes. 

2 828-29, The man who is unrestrained in his speech and deed, and who is 
always crooked to friends is forthwith dragged down from his position. 

1 Suppose there are four watchmen A, B, 0, D, and the day (of 24 hours) is divided 
into 8 watches ; then they should be on duty : 

12 8 4 5 6 7 8 

DCBAA BCD 

on the second day as— 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

CBADDA.BC 

on the third day as— 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

BADCCDAB 

and on the fourth day as— 

1 2*3 4 5 6 7 8 

ADCBBCDA 

and on the fifth day the order will be the same as on the first day, and thus the order repeats 
itself. Similarly should it be understood when the day (of 24 hours) is divided into ten or 
twelve watches instead of eight. 

2 In these lines Sukrlich&ryya is expatiating on the efficacy of following the of 

the 4 Niti Sastras.’ Those who obey the rules are respected and those who do not follow 
them i. e., are in word, speech realisation of revenues ( ) etc. are not at all 
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830-31. Just as even the tiger and the elephant cannot govern the lion, 
he king of beasts, so all the councillors combined are incompetent to control 
he king who acts at his own sweet will. 

3 832-33. Those councillors are his servants and hence quite insignificant 
in the matter of governing him). The elephant cannot be bound by thousands 
>f bales of cotton. 

834-35, It is only the powerful elephant that can extricate an elephant 
!rom the mud. So also it is only a king who can deliver a king who has 

gone astray. 

3 836-37. The dignity and force that are possessed by even the lower 
servants of powerful princes cannot be attained by even the ministers of kings 
who are^insignificant. 

* 838-39. The unity of opinion possessed by the Many is more powerful 

than the king. The rope that is made by a combination of many threads is 

strong enough to drag the lion. 

840-41.. One whose territory is small, who is the servant of the enemy, 
should.never maintain a large army, but should always augment the treasury 
for the prosperity of his own children. 

5 842-43, He should take to food and bed ia such a way as to allay 

hunger and promote sleep, otherwise he shall grow poor. 

344. The king should always spend money according to the manner 
indicated above, not otherwise. 

845-46. Those kings who are devoid of morality and power should be 

punished like thieves by the king who is powerful and virtuous. 

847-48, Even the lesser rulers can attain excellence H they are protectors 
of all religions. And even the greater rulers get degraded if they destroy 
morality. 

849-50. It is the king who is the cause of the origin of good and evil 
in this world. He is the best of all men who attains sovereignty. 

These lines continue the idea contained in the above lines about the 5 

equivalent to one who does not abide by any moral precepts but 

follows his own whims. 

2 Of ‘course men who are only paid officers cannot prevail over their master when he 
goes astray. 

s It is the dignity of the ruler that contributes to the dignity of the officer. If the 
king himself be powerless, even his chiefest officers are looked down upon as quite 
insignificaut. 

* Unity is strength ; and the many is always more powerful than the one. 

5 One should eat and sleep only when there* is real need for these. ^ Undue eating 
and sleeping mean gluttony or luxury and idleness. Intemperance of any sort is ruinous. 
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. 1 2 * 851-52. The science that was appreciated by the sages like Mann 
and others, had been incorporated by Bhargara or Sukra in the form of 
twenty-two thousand Slokas of ‘ Nitisara 

853-54, The king who always studies the abridged text o£ Sukra becomes 
competent to bear the burden o£ State affairs. 

2 855-56. In the three worlds there is no other 4 Niti 5 like that one 
of the poet (Sukra). The poetical work (of Sukra) is the sole 4 Niti ? for 
politicians, others are worthless (as political codes). 

857-58. Those rulers who do not follow Niti are unfortunate and go to 
hell either through misery or through cupidity. 

Here end the Seventh Section that on the Army in the Fourth Chapter 
of 4 S&kraniti 5 as well as the Fourth Chapter. 

1 Sukra follows up the traditions of Mann, There is no mention of Kautilya or Ch,V 
nakya. It is a remarkable fact that Suhranih closely resembles 4 Manusamhita ’ in sentiment 
as well as language, whereas the 4 Arthas&stra ’ or the celebrated socio-political and socio¬ 
economic- treatise of the Hindus does not seem to have left any significant trace on the 
work. This fact ought to be carefully borne in mind in fixing the date of SuhrdnUi in 
particular and the chronology of the 4 Nitigftstras ’ in general. 

2 4 Sukraniti T is the genuine Nitlgastra or real science of morals, others are pseudo¬ 

sciences. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

1-2. I shall now speak, in the Supplimeutary Chapter, of the remaining 
rules of morality laid down in the Sastras that promote the welfare of' the 

seven organs of the State as well as the people- 

•* 

One should study the defects and weaknesses of the enemy in the 
hope that * I will overpower the enemy even at the expiry of a century/ 

5-6. The enemy who is weak in councillors and army should fear the 
servants of the State. But one who is strong in ministers aud troops should 
study the enemy’s state by accepting service therein or by adopting the role 
of the trader. 

2 8-9. One should wait guardedly like the cat a n d the fowler and by 
creating confidence extirpate the enemy whose soul has been rained by vices. 

3 10 -11. The king should engage troops that can destroy the army of the 
opponents—not those who live in the enemy’s territory, nor those who are 
secretly opposed to himself. 

12 . The king should never destroy one’s own'army by recklessly under¬ 
taking wars. 

13. The officers should never desert the king even though deprived of 

« 

gifts and honours. 

14-15. One should never go over to the enemy’s camp in order to protect 
one’s person and property. Can the nourishment that is doe to the rain-water 
from clouds be derived from the water oE rivers &c. ? 

4 16. So also the promotion of the people’s weal depends on the property 
of the kin o, Can this accrue from the wealth of the rich folk - 

C3 _ 

~ i Once an enemy, always an enemy. The inimical relations mast never be stopped. 
There may only be temporary cessation of hostilities which, however, is to be respected so 
long as favourable opportunities do not arises. 

2 No tricks are considered too mean if the object be to destroy the foes. The End 

justifies the means. 

3 —opponent. 

4 Ordinary wealthy people are nothing compared with kings in the matter promoting 
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1 17-8. Even the most powerful should always display weakness, and 
having entered the enemy’s state should be instrumental in serving his interests, 
and when his roots have been well grounded, should win over the whole 
territory. 

20 -1. He should uproot all the fundamental sources (of that State’s 
strength) and convert to his side its enemies, co-sharers and generals by gifts 
of revenues. 

22-3. Just as the branches &c , of a tree wither up when its roots decay, 

so also without the king, the commanders, &c., (grow powerless) immediately 

or in the course of some time. 

2 24-6. The king is the root of the State, the councillors are the trunks, 

the commanders are the bfauehes. The troops are the leaves and flowers, 

w 

the subjects are the fruits, and the lands are the seeds. 

3 27-8. The king should never trust the king whose confidence has been 
created, and should never meet him in his house or some lonely place accompa¬ 
nied by a few troops. 

4 29-30. The king should always keep beside him men who are very 

much like himself in dress, physique, form &c., should at times be prbtected 
by special signs, and at times look like others- 

5 31-3, He should overpower the enemy by the aid of prostitutes, dancers, 
(ci Louis XIV’s policy*towards Stuart kings, wines, and songsters) One 
should never go out for war with good clothes and ornaments> and kith and kin, 
or well-marked by special insignia. 

1 Just as it is the height of art to conceal art, so it is the height of strength to conceal 
strength. True statement never display their powers but always hide their influence and 
exercise it only when they are sure of their position. This is also the theory of diplomats 
whose policy is to be ‘uncrowned’ kings of peoples without formally declaring their position. 

H|(Trr^g?T Whose roots have grown inveterate, i. wffo has been well placed in 
the affections of the people ; who enjoys unbounded confidence. 

OTVH? instrumental (in carrying out designs of the enemy.) 

2 This fanciful analogy between a tree and the State is quite worthless. 

3 Trust and confidence are words that should not be found in the dictionary of 
diplomats, statesmen and kings. 

4 The king should be adept in the use of diverse uniforms and marks. The personality 
of the king requires to be carefully guarded, for this he is not to depend on the sentinels 
and troops only. But he must be resourceful enough to hide himself by various sleights of 
dress and appearance. Thus people should be about the king wearing dress almost like 
his own so that outsiders may not easily distinguish or single him out from the rest of the 

company. Again he should at times put on disguises to look like some other man (itf^Tipr). 
The art of dissimulation is an important branch of the kind’s education. 
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34. One should never for a moment be careless,as regards servants, wife, 
children and enemies. 

35-6. While one is living, full sovereignty should never be conferred 
upon the son, though he is naturally of a good character, for that is the source 
of great mischief. 

36. Even Yisnu did not confer sovereignty upon his own son. 

38. One should grant sove eignty to the son towards the close of 
one’s life. 

39-40. Princes are quite incompetent to maintain even for a moment 

the kingdom that has no king because of their vanity, fickleness and love of 
power. 

41-42. Tbe son after attaining the highest position should protective 
subjects acccording to ‘Niti’ and look upon the old councillors with respect 
like father. 

43-44, They also are to adopt his courses of action when they are rea¬ 
sonable, but should prevent them by putting off, if otherwise. 

45-46. They should never liye with him against the dictates of 
JViii in the hope of amassing wealth. Those who thus live soon go to the dogs 
together with him. 

47-48. The king who opposes the persons devoted to the interests of the 
dynasty and accepts new councillors is overpowered by the enemy and deprived . 
of persons and property. 

49-50. But the new people are also to be maintained if they are quali¬ 
fied and virtuous, and should Be placed in charge of duties together with the 
old ones. 

1 51-53. The king is served according to their interests by Sadhus who 
know how to delude my people or create tricks by means of humility, adora¬ 
tion, service, sweet and truthful speech, both direct as well as indirect. 

2 54. But the difference between them is in reality that between the 
sky and the earth. 

55-56. The ‘dhurta’ (cunning or crafty), the jara (cheat) the thief and 
the learned men are all producers of artifices and tricks. But the learned 
man is not so expert as the cunning in this respect. 

i Sakracharyya is advising the king to be careful in dealing with men. For it is diffi¬ 
cult to distinguish men who are really well-intentioned from men who are unfriendly. 
There are people who know how to look like ascetics and seem to be friends by their man. 
ner, speech and 'tactics. But they would serve you only so long as their purposes are to be 

fulfilled ( STTSTcT 3in? ). 

. 2 The Sadhu adopts these winning arts only to seduce the king. They are not at all 

genuine. 
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1 57-58. 1 he cheat and ‘the thief are notorious for stealing people’s 

property. These take secretly, but the cunning steals in one’s presence, 

59-60. The dhurtas or cunning people prove to the foolish people a 
good action to be bad, and a bad to be good, and thus serve their oVn purpo¬ 
ses. They finally ruin people by creating their confidence through tricks and 
artifices. 

62-63. One should always do good of those whom one intends to ruin. 
The fowler sings sweet in order to entice and kill the deer. 

64. Without crafts and sleights no great work can b@ soon done by 
people. 

65-66. No one can be wealthy without stealing others 5 wealth. That 
again according to one’s desire is impossible without tricks. 

67-68- Kings consider the robbing of others’ wealth the greatest virtue 
and sacrifice their lives in great conflicts. 

j 69. If there accure no sin to a king, robbery also should be absolv¬ 
ed (from sin.) 

* 70-72. Sins become virtues by a change of circumstances. That is 
virtue which is applauded by the many; that is vice which is cried down by 
all. The Theory of Morals is very intricate and cannot be understood by any 
body. 

73. Excessive charity, penance and truthfulness lead to adversity in tbi* 
world. 

74 . Words are valueless which do not lead either to virtue or to wealth 
(secular interests). 

75-76. Whoever is able in matters either of wealth or of virtue, who¬ 
ever knows the (nature of) time and place, whoever is free from doubts, such 
a man is to be respected, but he who always feels suspicious is not 
liked. 

77-79. Man is the slave of wealth, not wealth of any body. So one 
should always carefully labour for wealth. Through wealth men get virtue, 
satisfaction and salvation. 

1 Thus the dhurta is cleverer than the cheat and thief also. 

2 If killing, plundering, ravaging, &c., be allowed to kings why should not robbers be 
immune from sin due, to the perpetration of the same offences? Cf. ‘Alexander, too, a 
robber! 7 

s Sukrach&ryya is unable to explain why murder, bloodshed etc. should be considered 
a virtue in kiugs and a vice in robbers by referring to the preconceived notions of morality 
and standards of right and wrong followed by ordinary people. He has to take recourse 
to the doctrine of the Relativity of Virtues and Vices to the circumstances of life or the 
conditions of time and place. Hence he is no advocate of absolute morality and warns 
people against trying to understand the theory of Bight and Wrong, Good and Bad. 
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80-82. Valour without arms and weapons, householdership without wife, 
war without unity of purpose, skill without one to appreciate, and danger with¬ 
out friend, do always lead to misery. 

83. In danger there is no support besides friends. 

1 84*85. One should satisfy by friendship the person with whom property 
is undivided, by remuneration the people whose property has been partitioned, 
and the friend by enjoyments similar to oneself. 

86'87. One should enjoy one's own wealth after giving away portions to 
the king, relatives, wife, sons, friends, servants and thieves. 

88-90. The king should give up pride, vanity, miserliness, ansiety, and 
fear and perform his work in order to promote his own interest; and should 
maintain the servants by special gifts, e.g, 9 of love, honour and privilege. 

91-92. The wealthy man is always being eaten up by Brahmana, fire, and 
water, lie always enjoys happiness, others suffer misery. 

93-95. j Darpa (pride) is the desire for the diminution of others, Mdna 
(vanity) is the idea of superiority to all, Kdrpmya (miserliness) is stinginess 
in expenditure, Bhaya (fear) is the suspicion about one’s own ruin, and Udvega 
(anxiety) is known to be the fickleness of mind. 

96-97. Insult from even the insignificant leads to great enmity. Gifts, 
honours, truthfulness^ valour and humility lead to good friendship. 

98-100. In times of danger the king should call on the wise men, 
preceptors, brothers, friends, servants, relatives, and councillors and humbly 
consult their wishes in the proper manner. 

101 -2. “I shall do away with the danger, if you give me yonr counsels. 
Youaie my friends and not servants. I have no other sources of help besides 
you all.” 

103-4. Half or one-third of salaries should be received by the king for 
maintenance. 

* 104-5. ‘ I shall remember the benefit rendered by you and pay back, 

the remainder after getting rid of the trouble. 

1 The different modes of dealing with men according to the nature of the relations. 
If there has.been a partition of property among several members, they should try to gratify 
one another by means of salaries and rewards, for otherwise there cannot be any friendship 
among them. But if several people are owners of a joint property the relation should not be 
that of payment by a master to an officer or servant hut that between cordial friends, for in 
this case no body could care to accept service of somebody, and it would be most undiplomatic 
of any member to offer salary to others. 

2 In times of emergency the king should pay only half or twj-thicds of the fixed salaries 
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1 106. Without remuneration those officers should serve the master 
£or eight years, who have the wealth of sixteen years, others according to 
their wealth. Only the penniless should receive food and raiment from the 
king, not others. 

109-110. If one should not grieve with those ^y whom one has been 
well maintained, one is deprecated as ungrateful by both the master as well as 
other servants. 

111 . One should sacrifice life for the man by whom one has been 
maintained even once. 

112*13. He is the excellent servant who does not desert his master 
in difficulty. He is known to be the master who sacrifices his life for the 
servants. 

114-15. There has never been a vituous king like Rama in this world of 
whom even the monkeys accepted service. 

116-17. The unity of even thieves can lead to the destruction of the 
State. Cannot the unity of the king and the officers lead to the extinction of 
the enemy ? 

118-19. There was no king like Sri Krishna so well up in falsehoods. 
He made Arjuna accepts sister Subhadr& by an artifice. 

120. That is said to be Reason (Yukti) according to men well up in Niti 
which lead to one’s welfare. 

121 -22. One should first form friendship with him who would do one 
good, and then by professions of virtne &c. should secure what is beneficial 
(to oneself). 

123-24. The recital of^ others’ praises so as to lead to mutual friendship 
as well as seduction by gifts of desirable eommadities, like food, clothing, &c., 
do always bear fruit. 

125-26. Those who po3e themselves as mediators generally adopt the 
methods of swearing, false talk and procrastination. 

127-28. The man who does not adopt the means for hiding himself is 
more senseless than the beast. Even women employ guises' to hide their 
paramours. 

1 Here are various grades of officers, some have staying power, others have not Those 
that have staying power, are, again, of various grades. Hence in times of danger the 
portions of salary that are to be deposited with the State for military opemergeney purposes 
would vary. Some would be able to do without half the salary, some without two-thirds 
for about 8 years, others for other periods, and so on. 
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129. Yukti or “ stratagem ” is in most cases o£ the nature of crafts 
or artifices and similarly (there is) another (form of it which) achieves practical 
results.(?) 

1 130-31. One should use guile with those who generally employ artifices. 
Otherwise even the great lose their character, 

132. There are groups of intelligent people, not single intelligent indivi¬ 
duals 

2 133-34. Those who are well-up in Niti employ various kinds of JSiti 
and Yukti according to time, place and circumstances when they see that the 
old ones fail! 

3 135-36. Men who are proficient in the science of crafts and artifices can 
produce guiles by charms, medicines, dress, time and speech, &o. 

137-38. One should mark by one’s signs, vessels or clothes purchased, 
sold or made over in the presence of the State officers. and should communicate 
to the king ini order to prevent deceit and thieving. 

140. The king should always pay interest for the property belonging to 
the senseless, the blind and the infants. 

141-42. Just as women are of three kinds,—one’s own, common, and 
belonging to others, so servants are of three kinds, excellent, mediocre and 
inferior. 

143-45. The excellent servant is he who is devoted to the master. The 
mediocre is he who serves the giver of remuneration. The worst servant is 
he who serves another master, even though maintained by one. 

4 146-47. The man who renders beneficial services though injured is 
excellent but is otherwise bad. The mediocre or second class servant desires 
equality (or mutuality) -of interests. Others are selfish. 

1 Falsehoods can be met only by falsehoods bat not otherwise. If guiles and artifices 
are unnecessarily adopted there is the danger of loss, of character. 

* psr gfi tj STtfK?U*r Noticing that the old methods are futile. 

s e.g., magicians sleights can make people believe that the day is night, the noon * 
is morning and so on. 

&c. meaning of words. By Play or Pan on words, double interpretations, 
ambiguous use of language, etc. cleVer people can rain the ignorant folk. 

4 The three classes of servants have been previously distinguished according to their 
attitude towards the remuneration. In 11, 146-147 the same distinction is brought out from 
another standpoint viz, the study of self-interest Thus the first class man never cares 
for self interest but would serve the master oven at a sacrifice. The second class man follows 
the give-and-take morality, serves the master only so long as his own interests are fulfilled 
i,e. desires (equality). The third class of man cannot serve at sacrifice. 
Others care’only for self. 
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148. Nothing can be understood fully by means of pramdnas (evidences) 

alone unless there be some (extra) advice regarding it. 

* 

149. Whether boyhood or youth, it may lead to the completion of the 
work begun. 

1 150. In the case of the intelligent man, old age is never to be con¬ 
sidered. 

151-54. One should begin that work which can easily come to end. 
The commencement of many things at a time is not satisfactory. One should 
not commence another work before completing the one begun, fot in that 
case neither the one is finished, nor the other is gained. 

155. The successful man always does that which easily come 3 to com¬ 
pletion. 

2 156-57. If one’s interest can be furthered by a quarrel that is also 
desirable, otherwise that leads to loss of life, wealth, friends, fame, and virtue. 

158-59. Zealously, cupidity, passion, love, anger, fear and recklessness—. 
these seven are known to be the causes of weakness in an enterprise. 

160-61. One should indeed set himself to do a work in exactly that way 
in which it can be done without any imperfections or without meeting with 
the disapproval of the wise, whether it is late or at the time of distress. 

162-63. The master of ten villages, and the commander of one hundred 
troops should travel on horseback with attendants, the master of one village 
also should be a horseman. 

164. The commander of one thousand troops and the ruler of one hun¬ 
dred villages should each have the vehicle of a chariot and a horse, and ten 
armed attendants or should travel on horseback. 

166-67. The ruler of one thousand villages should always travel in ( 

vehicles carried by men or two horses. The commander of ten thousand troops 
'should travel with twenty attendants on an elephant. 

168-69. The ruler of ten thousand villages cm use all vehicles and four 
horses. The commander of fifty thousand should travel with many attendants. 

1 Pei haps in II. 149-50 the idea is that age is no consideration in the case of workers*. 
A work can done by people of any age. Hence credit should be given to any body who 
can successfully complete a work whether a mere child, a youngman or one sufficiently old. 

2 Even a quarrel is to be desired if it leads to success. 
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il70-171. This should be regulated according to the magnitude o£ the 
jurisdiction, also in the case of wealthy and qualified people. 

172-173- A king who desires good (for himself) should always manage 
things in his kingdom in such a way that the best should not sink in the scale of 
honour nor even the low should rise (unduly) high in the scale. 

174-175. The king should grant lands in the villages to all classes of 
men ; high, middle and low and in the towns for the houses of men with 
families. 

176-177. To the lowest class the land given should be thirty-two cubits in 
length and half of that in extent; to the highest class the land should be double 
this in measure ; and to the middle class it should be one and a half that of the - 
lowest class. 

178. The land in each case should be just adequate for the members of the 
family, neither more nor less. 

. 179. The officers and servants of the king are to live outside the 

village. 

180-181. No soldier is to enter the village without royal business, 
and oppress the villagers any where. 

182. Nor should villagers come into daily dealings with the soldiers.# 

183-184. The king should daily make the soldiers hear of the virtues that 
promote valour and witness the musical and dancing performances that also tend 
to augment prowess. 

185. The soldiers should not be appointed to any other work besides 
warfare. 

3 186-187. If wealthy men of good manners are ruined in a business, the 
king should protect them and such like men. 

sl88. /Those who are rich among troops (?) should be granted proper 
remuneration, e. g. one-thirtieth in addition to the actual expenditure in the 
matter of travelling expenses. 


1 These lines describe the paraphernalia that should grace the men of high position, the 
* aristocracy or the upper ten thousand, whether of office, wealth, or character. There must be 

marks by which the “dignified parts” of a State should be distinguished. 

<s> 

2 Here is an instance of State Intervention in Industry and Agriculture. Losses of 
honest agriculturists or farmers are to be pratically made up by State grants. 

* travelling allowance ; when such people go abroad on State affairs they are 

to receive travelling allowance and this at the rate of J th more than actual expenditure 
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190. The king should protect their wealth as his own treasure. 

191. He should deprive of wealth the rich persons who are dishonest in 
their dealings. 

1 192-193. If four times the value has been received by the creditor from 
the debtor, the former is to receive no more. 

Here ends the Fifth Chapter named Supplementary Niti. 

3 Interest to the extent of four times the capital. This seems to be the 

maximum beyond which equity recommends remission of interests (?). 


The End* 
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